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The Mediterranean Chlour Markets 


FTER completing my work in 
Gibraltar I went to Tangiers. A 
| steamer sails from Gibraltar twice 
a week, and the journey occupies 
fjabout four hours. Our landing at 
Tangiers was an exciting experi- 
=xaj ence, and I understand this is very 
often the case. This city is situated in a bay that 
develops a big swell if the sea outside is rough. As 
there is no proper harbor, all passengers are landed 
by means of tenders. In this instance the tender was 
merely a small motor boat. As there was a heavy 
swell, which caused both the ship and the launch to 
roll heavily, it was a terri- 
fying moment for some Of mame ai 
the passengers when they Brae. 
had to make up their 
minds to jump on being 
told to do so. Those that 
were not nimble enough to 
take care of themselves 
were seized by great, pow- 
erful Moors who handed 
them down to another 
Moor on the launch, as if 
they were small children. 
The strength of these 
Moors was remarkable. 

In spite of the trouble 
of landing at Tangiers it 
is a most interesting place 
to visit, and should any 
reader be in that vicinity 
he should not miss the op- 
portunity of seeing it. Al- 
though it is only a few 
miles across the Straits 
from Europe, it is entire- 
ly Moorish and eastern in 
appearance. The sudden 
transition from the man- 
ners and customs of the 
West to those of the East 
is most remarkable. 









HERE are several 

good hotels, and the 
climate is good all the year 
around, -The town is built 
on the side of the hills that surround the bay, and 
has a background of mountains in the distance. The 
street scenes and sights are fascinating, and it is only 
natural that so many European and American visitors 
are to be found there. 

The soco, or market place, on a principal market 
day is a sight that cannot be adequately described. 
It is different from anything I have ever seen. It 
consists of a huge open square, literally covered with 
rows and rows of Moorish men and women, squatting 
on the ground selling their produce or wares. These 
Sellers never seem to move the whole day long, and 
one cannot understand how they can remain for so 
long a time in this squatting position. The Moorish 
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buyers, who are mostly heavily veiled women, pass to 
and fro along the rows of sellers. The Riff women 
are not only veiled, but wear enormous straw hats, 
which further hide their countenances. 

In one part of the square is the charcoal market, 
where you see hundreds of donkeys loaded with char- 
coal, the principal fuel used for cooking and heating. 
In another part there is, most evidently, the local 
grain exchange. This is located in an inclosure of 
sheds in which are displayed huge baskets of various 
kinds of grain. Most of these samples consisted of 
wheat, oats, barley, dari or Kafir corn, and numerous 
varieties of peas and beans. It was strange but inter- 





A Wheat Caravan in Morocco 


esting to see a grain market run on such primitive 
lines—probably little changed from biblical times. 

One thing that puzzled me was how all these people 
made sufficient money to live on. Most of the produce 
sellers in the market had such small quantities to 
dispose of that even if they sold the whole lot it would 
only bring in a few cents. One woman was sitting 
with four or five eggs—about as large as pigeon eggs 
—and a little bunch of green vegetables in front of 
her. When we passed her again later in the day the 
poor little eggs and bunch of green stuff (still more 
withered by the sun) still were there. 

The market is not only used for commerce, but for 
amusement as well, and a visitor can spend hours 


watching the various weird shows. There are the 
Moorish musicians playing their pipes and beating 
their tom-toms, and wild looking Riff snake charmers, 
with snakes all over them. One of these allowed the 
snake to bite his arm until blood was drawn. He then 
held out his arm with the snake hanging from it. 
Needless to say, the poison fangs of the snake had 
been withdrawn. 


NE of the most picturesque figures is the profes- 

sional story teller. As only a very few of the 
Riffs and Moors of the poorer classes can read, they 
love to listen to the story teller, who usually is an 
old man of patriarchal ap- 
pearance. His listeners sit 
in row upon row before 
him, all of them seeming to 
be lost in a trance as they 
listen to the old boy’s 
story. The expression on 
the faces of the listeners 
never seems to change, al- 
though they must enjoy 
the stories, otherwise they 
would not be there. 

From the market place 
you wander through the 
Moorish and Jewish quar- 
ters of the town on your 
way to the Kasba, or 
Citadel. The streets are 
so narrow there is hardly 
room for two donkeys to 
pass, and they wind and 
twist until you think you 
are in a maze. The streets 
are full of tiny shops, 
which—as is usual in the 
East—are mere holes in 
the wall, with no other 
light than that which 
comes in at the front. In 
such shops you see the na- 
tives weaving cloth, mak- 
ing leather goods, engrav- 
ing metal ware, baking 
bread, frying fish, making 
confectionery and practic- 
ing endless other crafts. 
After wandering through the bazaars and narrow 
streets, during which you are steadily climbing up- 
hill, you reach the entrance to the Kasba. Here you 
find the old palace of the sultans of bygone days. 
The harem adjoins the palace, and near by is the 
Moorish prison and a beautiful building which was 
formerly the Treasury. From this point one obtains 
a fine view of the town and the sea in front of it, 
while on a clear day Gibraltar can be seen in the 
distance. 

Although the population of Morocco is estimated 
at over 6,000,000, the imports of foreign flour are 
not large. Certain sections of the interior are exceed- 
ingly fertile, and sufficient quantities of hard wheat 
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are grown to fill all requirements for flour. Should 
agriculture there become more modernized—and pres- 
ent indications point that way—it is a question wheth- 
er it will be necessary for Morocco to import any 
flour at all after a few years. : 


HE greater part of Morocco is a French protector- 

ate, but a certain portion, with Ceuta as the main 
port, is Spanish. The principal port of French Moroc- 
co is Casablanca, which is rapidly growing in impor- 
tance and volume of commerce. Tangiers is, by treaty, 
an international port; that is, ruled by the English, 
French and Spanish. Justice is carried out by an 
international court in which judges of each of the 
above mentioned nations are represented, but all plead- 
ings have ‘to be made in French or Spanish, and this 
is a somewhat. sore point with many of the British 
residents, who claim that the British government 
should have insisted that court pleadings should be 
made in English as well. 

One of the reasons why flour is imported into 
Morocco is the system France has instituted for en- 
couraging the export of wheat. Under this system the 
growers get the best price for their crops, the wheat 
being exported to France,—principally Marseiljes,— 
where there is a ready market for it, the French mill- 
ers liking the wheat ‘for blending with the softer ones 
of France. In view of so much of the wheat grown 
in Morocco being exported, flour has to be imported 
to take its place. Most of this comes from France, 
but American and Canadian mills get a share of the 
trade, though I am afraid this share is not a large one. 

The trade in flour from North America was con- 
siderably larger a few years ago, when Spain was. at 
war with the Riffs. At that time not only the troops 
had to be fed but, owing to war conditions, crops were 
neglected and there was a consequent shortage of 
wheat. Now the crops are again normal, and the 
imports from North America have fallen off. 

The principal market centers in Morocco are Casa- 
blanca, Tangiers, Melilla and Tetuan, and I will deal 
with them in turn. 

Casablanca is controlled entirely by the French, 
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this caption is a glimpse of the palace formerly occupied 
by the Sultan. At the left is the Ceuta gateway of Tet- 
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T the top are shown the market places at Tangiers 
(left) and Tetuan, Morocco, and immediately above 


uan, and at the right a mosque in Alcazar. 


who are spending huge sums of money in developing 
the port and its industries. Several good-sized flour 
mills, containing the latest machinery, are located 
there, and I am told they are up to date in every way. 
These supply most of the local requirements of flour, 
but some French flour is imported, Prattically,. no 
other foreign flours enter the market. The French 
are also making special efforts to improve methods of 
agriculture, and are importing American farm ma- 
chinery, which is being more and more used by the 
farmers, 

Tangiers is a better market for foreign flour, 
but here again the foreign article meets serious com- 
petition from France. The bakers are not sufficiently 
scientific to realize the benefits that are to be 
gained by using strong baking flours, and are so ac- 
customed to using soft wheat flours that it is hard to 
get them to try any others. The bread eaten by most 
of the population consists of round, flat loaves that 
weigh, roughly, one pound. This is made in numerous 


‘small bakeries, many of which are the weirdest places 


imaginable. Women sit on the pavement of the streets 
selling this bread, which is piled up in front of them. 
Bread and flour also are sold inymost of the small 
shops. The various grades of flour, pea meal, corn 
meal, etc., are shown in the original package—the top 
of which is rolled back—and are sold by the pound or 
kilo. No one seems to pay much attention to cleanli- 
ness, and some of the shops where flour and bread are 
sold are absolutely filthy. It is quite common to see 
some dirty old Moor resting himself on these open 
sacks, gossiping with the owner of the shop, and often 
a cat can be seen curled up in the meal or flour. 
jem only foreign flour I saw in Tangiers was some 

made from Canadian winter wheat and some Mani- 
toban. Donkeys are the principal means of transport, 
and I passed one drove of these little animals each 
carrying five 140-lb bags on its back. The donkey is 
used in Tangiers for all purposes, even taking the 
place of garbage and dust carts, the refuse being 
carried away in large panniers on their backs. 

In Tangiers there are a number of firms who deal 
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in flour, but as few of these speak English they do 
not attempt to buy from mills in America or Canada. 
There are also a number of commission agents who 
have a close acquaintance with the flour buyers, and 
in my opinion it is advisable for a mill to work 
through one of these rather than through a direct 
buyer. 

There also are flour mills at Fez and Meknes, and 
as there is railroad connection between Fez and Tan- 
giers the flour from these mills also comes into com- 
petition with the foreign article. The duty on all flour 
entering Tangiers by sea is 121% per cent ad valorem. 
As all foreign flour is sold on c.i.f. terms, the seller 
does not have to consider the duty, as it is paid by 
the buyer. 


EUTA, located in Spanish Morocco, is perhaps a 

more favorable port for foreign flour, as competi- 
tion is not quite so severe. It also serves as the port of 
supply for Tetuan, which is larger than Tangiers, pos- 
sessing many of the features of Tangiers, but more 
Moorish in character, being less Europeanized. 

Melilla, a port or fortress in Spanish Morocco, 
occasionally takes some foreign flour. There is no 
custom duty on flour entering Spanish Morocco, but 
in Ceuta there is a municipal tax’ of two pesetas 
(about 30c) per 100 kilos, and: in Melilla there is a 
similar tax of one peseta. 

As to whether Morocco will continue to impert flour 
from North America depends largely on her future 
development. As the possibilities of growing large 
supplies of wheat seem favorable,—especially if mod- 
ern American farm machinery is employed,—I am 
afraid the chances incline more toward a decrease 
than an increase in the volume of imports. I under- 
stand that tractor plows already are being employed, 
and if this is true the production of wheat will in- 
crease rapidly and there will be less opportunity or 
necessity for importing flours. 


Editor’s Note.—Part III of Mr. Raikes’s study of 
Mediterranean flour markets will deal with Malta. It 
will appear in.an early number. ; 
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THE PLEDGE MAKES HEADWAY 

BULLETIN by Sydney Anderson, president of 
A the Millers’ National Federation, shows that since 
his last report, issued in November, 1927, mills with 
an annual production of more than six million barrels 
of flour have signed the pledge limiting time of sales 
to four months. The total capacity now committed 
to the sales limitation proposal is about sixty-six and 
a fourth million barrels, or substantially sixty per 
cent of the total, based on 1925 statistics of production. 

While a certain number of millers are opposed to 
the principle of the pledge and to binding themselves 
to its terms, a much larger number are indifferent and 
a certain important many are withholding their names 
through allegiance to the principle of “safety first.” 
They do not want to commit themselves until they are 
sure that there will not be enough hold-outs to put 
them at a trade disadvantage. It is fair to assume 
that, with a substantial majority of milling capacity 
now committed to the movement, these disciples of 
self-preservation will begin to yield. 

Without regard for the pledge itself or for what 
a policy of limiting time of shipment might do for 
improvement in milling, it must be conceded that se- 
curing assent of sixty per cent of the entire industry 
to a single constructive activity is in itself a consid- 
erable accomplishment. Millers fundamentally are not 
built, equipped and operated on the basis of quick and 
facile agreement to any proposal. They require to be 
shown, first in the mass and then one by one as indi- 
viduals. This would be true if some genie were to 
go about the country distributing lamps the rubbing 
of which would insure sale of each miller’s entire pro- 
duction at a handsome profit. The genie would 
everywhere be doubted, and here and there would be 
thrown out on his neck. 

Some day the sales limitation pledge, or one like 
it as to form and substance, will be put into effect. 
The milling industry cannot go on forever supplying 
facilities for widespread speculation in its products. 
It will be a great pity if the present effort fails of 
success. Members of the minority might, indeed, yield 
their individual views, if only on the basis of “we 
don’t think much of the scheme, but if you fellows 
want to try it out, we will not stand in the way.” 
That would be good sportsmanship, and it must be 
conceded there is a chance it might also prove to be 
good business. 


7 * * 


Doubtless it is too much to hope that the col- 
lapse of the British effort to regulate the world 
price of rubber by act of Parliament will dis- 
courage those American patriots who are deter- 
mined to remain unhappy until they have tried and 
failed to enrich the farmer by passing a law nulli- 
fying the equation of supply and demand. 

* * * 
ENTERTAINMENT COMMITTEE TURNS 
MENDICANT 

¥ is a pity, now that virtually every self-respecting 

bakers’ association has abandoned panhandling 
allied trades, that so fine an organization as the 
Southern Bakers’ Association should permit its name 
to be used in a begging campaign for funds to enter- 
tain its next convention. 

Yet, Tom R. Keesey, Atlanta, signing as chairman 
of the acting entertainment committee, is thus spoiling 
the fine record of the past two or three years by call- 
ing on “all firms serving the baking industry in the 
territory covered by the association” to contribute ten 
dollars each for that purpose. His begging letter as- 
Sures prospective donors that “the names of those 
firms contributing will be listed in printed form and 
prominently displayed with the prizes.” “We know,” 
he adds, “that you will be interested in sharing this 
privilege.” . 

The committee for which Mr. Keesey speaks is mis- 
taken. Members of industries allied with baking are 
hot interested, nor do they regard the opportunity to 
contribute to the entertainment fund as a privilege. 
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They esteem it for just what it is—a mild shake-down, 
not less objectionable because the amount requested 
is small. 

The probabilities are that Mr. Keesey and the 
members of his committee have not yet learned that 
panhandling of business associates for convention ex- 
pense and prize funds has gone out of fashion. Now 
that their attention is called to this fact, they doubtless 
will withdraw their begging letter and return any 
“gifts” received to the donors. 

7 a om 

Now that glorified efficiency in the form of 
chain distribution has demonstrated the weakness 
of the independent merchant by taking over his 
business, who, in the next reformation, will take 
over the chains? A chain, says the adage, is as 
strong as its weakest link, and the whole history 
of trade proves that somebody always is able to 
spot the weak spot. 


* * #*# 


MR. PEEK ACCUSES MILDLY 

N a memorandum questioning the qualifications of 

Secretary Hoover for the high office of president 
of the United States, George N. Peek, chairman of 
the executive committee of twenty-two of the North 
Central States Agricultural Conference, says that 
“most of the statements made by Mr. Hoover and his 
friends are at variance with the facts” and continues: 

“The belief of the farm leaders with whom I have 
been associated is that he is now seeking to insinuate 
himself into favor with the rank and file of the farm- 
ers in order to serve his own political interests first, 
and that if successful he will then serve the interests 
of the exporters, dealers and manufacturers of the 
farmers’ products; then, as well as his limited vision 
will permit, the business interests of the nation, and 
that finally the farmer may have the crumbs which fall 
from the rich man’s table.” 

Mr. Peek is too restrained in his criticism. It is 
well and widely known that Mr. Hoover’s plans con- 
template employment of his efficiency methods to pre- 
vent there being any crumbs, Furthermore, those in 
closest touch with him frankly admit that'his candi- 
dacy is founded upon a policy of grinding the faces 
of the poor and that, if necessary, he will ride through 
blood to the bridle bits in the service of the oligarchy 
of wealth and power. Mr. Peek should prepare an- 
other and more vigorous indictment. The present one 
is much too moderate. 

* * * 

A Socialist member of Congress proposes the 
establishment of a “dole” to be paid, in the British 
fashion, to the jobless. Another shining light of 
the higher intelligence would have a law forbid- 
ding the investment of American capital abroad. 
Considering the present relative rate of unemploy- 
ment of labor and capital, would it not be a fair 
compromise to embargo investment funds and pay 
the “dole” to capital rather than to labor? 


* * * 


THE FARM SUBSIDY BOBS UP 

ISES the Hon. Brookhart, of Iowa, to assure his 

confreres of the Senate and their constituents 
back home that the equalization fee provision of the 
McNary-Haugen bill is “unsafe and unsound,” and he 
will have none of it. He proposes that, instead of this 
cat and mouse method of playing tag with the farm 
problem, it be met head on, chin up and chest out, 
with a government appropriation of six hundred mil- 
lion dollars to defray the cost of marketing agricul- 
tural surpluses. This sum, he says, is only what the 
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government gave to the railroads when they were re- 
turned to private ownership. 

This latter seems, on the whole, not a particularly 
fortunate example to cite. The six hundred million 
dollars, if that is the correct amount, was paid as 
partial compensation for the wreckage of the coun- 
try’s railroad system in the period of government 
operation, a wreckage so vast and widespread that it 
could scarcely have been worse if done willfully in- 
stead of merely stupidly and incompetently, although, 
on the whole, effectively. 

And precisely this same thing will occur again if 
the government places its incompetent hands on the 
handling of farm crops, the more surely and seriously 
if the degree of its interferences with normal processes 
extends, as Senator Brookhart proposes, to price fixing. 
Not only will the government have to pay the several 
hundreds of millions of dollars upon provision of which 
every measure of artificial stimulation of agriculture 
is based, but it will later have to pay the even greater 
cost of burying the dead horse. The price paid for 
restoring health to the nation’s transportation system 
will be a trifle as compared with the cost of paying 
agriculture’s way back to normal, following “govern- 
ment operation of farms.” 

Proponents of farm relief, of the mild type, of the 
McNary-Haugen type or of the direct subsidy type, 
do not present their best argument when they cite 
gifts to railroads. What happened to the railroads 
is the very best possible object lesson in the evils of 
government interference with commerce and industry. 
If ever the principle, or lack of it, is applied to farm- 
ing, the disaster to follow will not be merely financial 
and economic; it will extend into every farm home in 
the land, and create problems of government finance 
and taxation comparable with those of the war. 


* * + 


Miss Dora P. Finney, who syndicates for the 
newspapers, tells at column length why bread no 
longer is considered the staff of life. Perhaps it 
isn’t. Yet, the extra one hundred million bushels 
of wheat sent to Europe in 1917-1918 undoubtedly 
kept the allied defense from crumbling, and the 
saving of that wheat through eating “substitutes” 
for bread is the most easily remembered of all 
civilian sacrifices made by the people of this coun- 
try. Bread is still so much the staff of life that 
if the world’s grain harvests were to fail for a 
single year, hundreds of millions of people would 
starve and die. 

* * * 
THE NEW ORDER IS CRITICIZED 

He’ many years is it since dissatisfaction with 

state grain grading and belief that the grain 
grower was being robbed reached its climax in enact- 
ment of a law giving the federal government super- 
vision over grain inspection? At that time the beau- 
ties of national inspection were painted in glowing 
colors, The robber barons of the grain trade were 
to be blinded by its rainbow hues, and the rights and 
purses of the grain growers were to be rendered safe 
from covetous eyes. 

Last week, a number of state officials, representa- 
tives of farmers and odds and ends of other protes- 
tants visited Washington to appear before a com- 
mittee of Congress with a plea for repeal of the fed- 
eral inspection supervision law “in order that the 
farmer may be paid for his wheat on its milling 
value.” Growers, they urged, are dissatisfied with the 
present multiplicity of grades and the technical red 
tape involved in grading. 

Something surely is wrong with this picture. It 
scarcely is possible that the results of extending the 
strong and righteous arm of the government over 
grain grading can be less than benign. Certainly the 
grain trade and the industry of flour milling passed 
through a long period of torment in adjusting itself 
to the new system in order that justice should triumph. 
Can it be that all of that is to be wasted and the 
cheers of the beneficiaries stilled in this new demand 
that the old order be restored? 
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Domestic Demand.—The past week was not a bright one so far as new flour 
sales were concerned. Many mills described it as one of the poorest in the present 


crop year. 

















concessions. 


On the whole, however, there is a fair volume of mixed car buying, which 


makes up the bulk of current sales. Vir- 
tually no large bookings are being placed 
in any quarter, and there is growing evi- 
dence that the trade is quite generally 
overbought. 

Export Trade—tLittle improvement 
is noted in the export field. Prices are 
being figured very closely, and it is re- 
ported that most of the few contracts 
made recently with Europe were on a 
very low basis.. First clears are by no 
means scarce, though some mills, well 
sold up, are not prone to making price 


Second clears are comparatively weak. 


Production.—Mill output continues at a reasonably high rate, some sections 
reporting unusual activity. Pacific Coast mills are operating on accumulated busi- 
ness in the Orient and in the southeastern states, last week’s percentage of opera- 
tion to capacity being 66 in Seattle and 70 in Tacoma, against 46 and 58 last year, 


and 44 and 33 in 1926. 


Mills of the northwestern spring wheat states operated 


at 53 per cent, against 43 last year, and 42 the year before. Substantial gains over 
the average figures of recent years were recorded in most of the other centers. 
February production, according to United States census bureau figures, was about 


8 points higher than in February, 1927. 


Shipping Directions.—Specifications for shipment of old orders are not all that 
could be desired, and many mills continue to be more interested in obtaining direc- 


tions than in booking new business. 


Flour Prices.—The lower feed prices have made millers reluctant to offer 


such concessions as were being made a few weeks ago. 


There is still complaint, 


however, of mills that are said to be naming prices below their cost of production. 
This only adds to the general bearishness of the trade, which expects a marked 


reaction from the recent high levels. 
from a week ago. 


Current mill prices are virtually unchanged 


Millfeed.—Millfeed prices continued to decline sharply last week, and are now 
$4@5 ton under the recent peak. For the first time in several months, supplies 
seem to exceed demand. This is particularly true of the Kansas City market, which 
at present suffers from the sharp price competition of Minneapolis mills in the 


East and of intermountain mills in the Pacific Coast market. 


There is some indica- 


tion of improvement in the Northwest, however, and mixers were said to be buying 
again at the beginning of this week. Mill quotations average $1.50@2 ton under 


those of a week ago. 


No European Reports by Cable—Owing to the fact that European markets 
are inactive over the Easter holidays, there are no cabled reports from the London 
office of The Northwestern Miller this week. 


SO OO OL OO OL OO OL OL OO DPD 


HUNGARIAN MILLING CONDITIONS 

Berit, Germany.—The Berliner Bor- 
sen Courrier has received reports from 
Budapest stating that the mills there 
have large unsold flour stocks on their 
hands, and that export is so small that 
many mills are contemplating a further 
reduction of their output so as to avoid 
further accumulation of stocks. Hun- 
garian mills are affected especially by 
the importation of American flour in 
their export outlets. The only satisfac- 
tory demand that prevails is for meals 
and bran. 

o> 
NEW TEXAS ELEVATORS 

Froypapa, Texas—Five grain eleva- 
tors are being erected in the Floydada 
section of the panhandle, one is being 
moved, and several others are being en- 
larged to take care of what seems cer- 
tain to be a bumper grain crop in this 
area. The new plants will have a com- 
bined capacity of 100,000 bus, and will 
be ready for operation by the time the 
1928 wheat crop begins to move. The 


Edwards Grain Co. is moving one of its 
elevators from Floydada to Dougherty, 
a new town. F. M. Dougherty is erect- 
ing a grain elevator at Dougherty. Each 
of these plants will have a capacity of 
15,000 bus. J. L. Norris is building a 
15,000-bu elevator at Stringer, and J. E. 
McAvoy is erecting a 15,000-bu plant 
at Aiken. Clubb & Heard are erecting 
a 12,000-bu elevator at Petersburg, and 
Robert Muncey is building a 12,000-bu 
plant at Muncey. Thornton Bros., of 
Lockney, are erecting a 20,000-bu grain 
elevator at Sterley. When the new 
plants are completed there will be 19 
grain elevators in this immediate section, 
with a combined capacity of 526,000 bus. 
ov] 
SUCCESSFUL DUBLIN BAKERY 

Dustin, Ireranp—At the annual 
meeting of the shareholders of Johnston, 
Mooney & O’Brien, Ltd., one of the larg- 
est bakers in Dublin, a final dividend 
was declared of 6 per cent on the pref- 
erence shares and 5 per cent on the or- 
dinary ones, with a balance of £10,200 





carried forward. Mr. Hayes, the chair- 
man who presided, said that he consid- 
ered it a very creditable achievement to 
be able to recommend an increased divi- 
dend and add so large a sum to the 
surplus. 
oy] 
G. B. THOMAS VISITS LONDON 


Lonpon, Enc.—Gustav B. Thomas, of 
Hamburg, recently was in London, on 
pleasure and business combined. He was 
accompanied by his wife and daughters, 
who greatly enjoyed the sights of the 
city. They made the journey to and 
from England on an Atlantic liner, sail- 
ing from Hamburg to Southampton and 
vice versa, which is the most luxurious 
and comfortable way of making that 
trip if one can spare the time. The 
journey occupies about two days. 


oso 


FARM PRICES LOWER 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Farm prices on 
Feb. 15 were two points lower than on 
Jan. 15, says the Department of Agri- 
culture. The index, being the percentage 
of pre-war prices, was 135. The drop is 
accounted for largely by the declining 
price of cotton and the seasonal lowering 
of butter and eggs. The index for 
March 15 is estimated to be about the 
same as for Feb. 15. 

oo 

PROPOSED ARGENTINE ELEVATOR 

Lonvon, Ene.—It is reported that a 
large elevator, with a capacity of about 
3,000,000 bus, will be built by the Buenos 
Aires Great Southern Railway Co. in 
the neighborhood of Bahia Blanca, Ar- 
gentina. The cost of the building is esti- 
mated at $4,500,000, and the plant will 
be driven entirely by electricity. 

oo 
LEAGUE EXECUTIVE MEETING 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The officers, direc- 
tors and members of the resolutions com- 
mittee of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League will meet in a morning session 
on April 17, the day before the regular 
annual meeting of the league. 
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DECLINE IS REPORTED IN 
WINTER WHEAT CONDITION 


“A wide decline in the condition of 
winter wheat was reported on April 10 
by the Department of Agriculture. On 
April 1 the condition of the crop stood 
at 68.8 per cent normal, compared with 
86 per cent on Dec. 1, 1927. Only twice, 
in 1917. and 1925, has the figure for 
this date been so low since the depart- 
ment began its record in 1879. 

“In the plains states, which grow the 
bulk of the hard red winter wheat,” the 
report said, “the April 1 condition is 
reported as about average, but in the 
Ohio Valley states, where most of the 
soft red winter wheat is grown, the re- 
ports confirm the earlier indications of 
extremely low condition and heavy aban- 
donment.” Soft red winter wheat was 
reported at its lowest ebb for April 1 
since 1879. The condition of this class 
of the crop was set at 55 per cent of 
normal. 

The condition of the rye crop, while 
less than the average, was better than 
that of wheat. The figure announced 
for April 1 was 79.3 per cent of normal, 
compared with 89.3 per cent last Dec. 1, 
and a 10-year average of 85.8. 


oS 
ABOLITION OF IMPORT DUTIES 


Effective March 2, the legislative coun- 
cil of the Gold Coast Colony approved 
the abolition of the import duties on all 
foodstuffs specified in the tariff, except 
sugar, and an increase in the import 
duty on spirits, the Board of Trade 
Journal, London, reports. 


oS! 





KANSAS CITY EXPORTS TO CUBA 


Kansas Ciry, Mo.—March exports of 
flour to Cuba from the Kansas City dis- 
trict were valued at $59,127, according 
to a report made by B. J. Samper, Cuban 
consul. About half was shipped to Ha- 
vana and the remainder to 10 other 
ports. 


OOO OOOO LOLS OO OS OO OO 


Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 

NORTHWEST— April 9 April 10 

April? Mch 31 1927 1926 
Minneapolis ...259,165 266,894 183,164 179,291 
Duluth-Superior 16,965 18,415 5,350 14,055 
Outside mills*..170,802 187,811 216,587 223,761 





Totals ....446,932 473,120 405,101 417,107 
SOUTHWEST— 

Kansas City...131,570 131,363 138,726 74,541 
Atchison ...... 21,866 23,637 24,119 23,288 
Wichita ....... 30,262 31,310 43,497 29,853 
Salina ......... 34,791 39,535 24,140 21,709 
St. Joseph - 25,961 28,190 36,852 24,651 
Omaha ....... 8,941 27,451 20,130 


18,9 20,079 
Outside millst..176,778 164,079 201,103 154,045 





Totals ....440,169 445,565 488,516 348,217 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 








St. Louis ...... 32,600 33,600 28,300 24,800 
Outsidet . 41,700 44,600 37,100 40,200 
Central States{. 79,549 92,441 37,411 34,969 
Southeast ..... 93,971 89,261 107,854 87,567 
Totals ....247,820 259,902 210,665 187,536 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 22,688 29,156 21,265 26,262 
es eee 30,809 30,159 21,657 23,060 
Tacoma ....... 38,814 45,452 32,812 19,036 
Totals . 92,211 104,767 75,734 68,358 
WER 5:0 basins 180,706 161,667 146,912 182,400 
Chicago ....... 33,295 35,880 28,000 35,000 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 


NORTHWEST— April 9 April 10 
April 7 Mch. 31 1927 1926 
Minneapolis ...... 56 58 40 pa 
Duluth-Superior .. 46 50 14 B8 
Outside mills* .... 50 49 49 53 
Average ..... 53 54 43 42 
SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ...... 66 66 78 49 
MAGEE 260 vccses 70 76 81 79 
STL Ee 48 50 69 47 
BREE ce ccsrccunes 74 84 63 48 
St. Joseph ....... 54 59 77 52 
oT eer ee 69 100 73 73 
Outside millst ... 55 50 61 46 
AVORGMO. 6020s 60 61 69 50 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
ae eee ere 54 56 47 39 
Outsidet ....... 48 51 43 46 
Central Statesf ... 61 78 58 50 
Southeast ........ 65 66 67 52 
Average ..... 59 65 59 50 
PACIFIC COAST— 
POCHEME ssc civyes 36 47 34 42 
EEN (444404064 66 64 46 44 
BWOOUNE: svcceeweee 70 80 58 33 
Average ..... 56 63 46 40 
po eee 71 64 62 77 
| ee 83 90 70 88 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis and Duluth- 


Superior. 
controlled in that city. 


tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. 


tMills outside of St. Louis, but 


{Mills of Indiana, Michigan and Ohio, including Toledo. 





Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, April 10. 
quotations on basis of carload lots, 


packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All 


Chicago 
Spring first patent ........... $7.15@ 7.75 
Spring standard patent ...... 6.85@ 7.40 
Spring first clear ............ 5.90@ 6.40 
Hard winter short patent..... 7.10@ 7.65 
Hard winter straight ........ 6.55@ 6.90 
Hard winter first clear....... 5.75@ 6.15 
Soft winter short patent...... 7.30@ 7.90 
Soft winter straight ......... 6.70@ 7.15 
Soft winter first clear ........ 5.90@ 6.15 


Rye flour, white 6.75 


Rye flour, dark 





Seattle (49's) San Francisco 


Family patent ..$7.80@ 8.40 $8.60@ 8.80 
| 5.30@ 6.00 coos eee 
te PETE ee 6.00@ 6.60 sie @ 


*Includes near-by straights. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 
prompt delivery. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philade lphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$8.05@ 8.40 $....@.... $7.25 7.75 $8.00@ 8.25 $7.50@ 8.00 $7.75@ 8.00 $8.10 8.50 $8.75@ 9.00 $7.75@ 8.10 $8.50@ 9.00 
7.80@ 8.00 rT) Pe 6.75@ 7.25 7.70@ 7.75 7.25@ 7.60 7.25@ 7.50 7.65@ 8.00 7.80@ 8.75 7.40@ 7.75 cooe@ ..-- 
6.10@ 6.20 oe UN a's 5.80@ 6.30 obtee@. 6.70@ 7.00 coves Mcvee 7.00@ 7.25 7.10@ 8.15 cece @occe 0067 cee 
o iss 7.25@ 8.20 7.00@ 7.50 --@. 7.35@ 7.85 7.60@ 7.85 8.00@ 8.35 7.50@ 8.25 7.60@ 8.00 8.00@ 8.50 
- Se 6.65@ 7.40 6.40@ 6.80 --@. 6.85@ 7.40 7.10@ 7.35 7.40@ 7.60 wrt. Seen 7.20@ 7.60 ee eee 
7. 5.15@ 5.90 5.30@ 5.90 ov@.. rer, i fee ir 006 esac oDesee cco @ecee ei Pee 
ow @ oe 7.60@ 8.00 7 60 +9 MWeres 7.85@ 8.10 Ter) wree 7.75@ 8.50 7.75@ 8.20 9.50@10.00 
, ~ 6.75@ 7.25 --@. 6.95@ 7.10 *7.10@ 7.35 *7.00@ 7.75 7.15@ 8.10 7.25@ 7.75 8.25@ 8.75 
048 ID Lise a 5.90@ 6.30 --@.. ade ds one nboe@Psses bes bee ceed 6.90@ 7.75 coves 6.75@ 7.25 
6.60@ 6.70 oe Qs + Diveies --@. 7.10@ 7.25 7.05@ 7.30 7.25@ 7.50 7.45@ 7.60 cebeeens -@ 
4.15@ 4.25 o@uvee ose @Beeace oe ve Wee TT, © 4.65@ 4.90 5.25@ 5.50 5.30@ 5.40 anegeeow< -@ 
Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipeg 
SRS kg 60 0 aed --@ $8.25@ 8.75 Spring top patent{...$....@8.10 $....@8.85 Spring exports§....37s@37s 6d eee 
PE Sevccene 7.70@ 8.65 9.00@ 9.50 Spring second patent{ ....@7.50 ....@8.25 Ont. 90% patentst. .$5.60@5.65 . 
Montana ....... 7.05@ 7.15 8.75@ 9.00 Spring first clearf ... ....@6.40 ....@7.25 Ontario exports§ .......... 38s eee 


tNashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. {98-lb jutes. tSecondhand jutes. §$140-lb jutes. 
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Y THE WAY 


BY CAPT. A. F. G. RAIKES 





The Diet Cure-All 

Everybody these days has a little diet 
in the home. Obesity, emancipation, 
starvation, fallen arches, hangnails, in- 
hibitions and fat heads, are all cured by 
a proper balance of calories against 
vitamins. 

When people used to get sick, the doc- 
tor told the nurse to whet the knives and 
sharpen the saws. Now the diagnosti- 
cian reaches in his pocket and hands you 
a printed slip of tabooed nourishment. 
He makes your diet so bad that you 
abandon the sickness to get rid of the 
diet. 

The balanced diet will put any woman 
on her feet and give her that boyish fig- 
ure so much in vogue. In this diet they 
balance an olive, a prune and a rasher 
of bacon on the end of a toothpick. If 
you can titter then, you are all right; 
if not, you become a part of the year’s 
figures in the ledger of the mortician. 

No matter what is the matter, they 
cure you with diet. They let you eat 
sheep’s brains, endives and lobster, and 
take away your beef stew, onions and 
Limburger. Eat your eats is my advice, 
and forget it—Roe Fulkerson. 


* #*# 


A Liberal Education 

Not so long ago a milling company hit 
upon the idea of asking its representa- 
tives at conventions to send in a written 
report, upon their return to duty, tell- 
ing what they had learned at the conven- 
tion. Rumor has it that one delegate 
told his company that he had learned 
three things: 

1. The words and music of “Sweet 
Adeline.” 

2. How to open a ginger ale bottle 
with a 50c piece. 

3. Never to bet your roll on two pairs. 

* * 

WELL, AFTER ALL, a lot of fathers 
are paying large tuition fees to expensive 
colleges so that their sons may become 
grounded in these important matters. 

* * 

Have you ever noticed how like a bath- 
room a convention is, in that it seems to 
have a marvelous effect upon the singing 
qualities of one’s voice? 

* * 
A Cure for the Blind 

According to a writer in the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Daily News, there now 
lives in Baltimore a woman who claims 
to be the only “milleress” in the United 
States. But whether she is the only 
woman to mill in the United States or 
not, she deserves a putty medal for dis- 
covering another use for whole wheat 
flour. Years ago, her mother was nearly 
blind and the doctors said that they 
could do nothing to cure her of another 
serious malady. A friend suggested 
whole wheat flour, and the lady miller 
started out on her career. Today her 
mother has to use her glasses only when 
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she wants to read or sew, and the “eight- 
hopper mill” hops merrily along. The 
only trouble with the story in the Wash- 
ington paper is that it doesn’t tell you 
what to do with the whole wheat flour 
in order to cure blindness: do you eat 
it, or use it as a poultice? 

‘Well, anyhow, fellows, at least one 
Miller has made money this year even if 
she did have to turn Hindu to do it. 


* * 


Five men recently held up those pres- 
ent at a twenty-second wedding anni- 
versary party and robbed the host, the 
erstwhile bridegroom, of $3,500. He 
must have been an awfully rich man 
when he married, to have as much as 
that left. 

- ” 
Glad Tydings 

Senator Tydings, of Maryland, is our 
nominee for the Pulitzer prize for com- 
mon sense, for president or for what 
have you, for making the following state- 
ment: 

“I wish that some man would run for 
president on the sole platform that if 
elected he would repeal 500,000 of the 
laws of the United States.” 


* #*# 


But why so few, Senator? 
oo D> 
UNFAIR METHOD OF TRADE 

Wasurineton, D. C.—It is unfair, says 
the Federal Trade Commission, for a 
manufacturing concern to use a subsidi- 
ary as an ostensible independent com- 
petitor in cutting prices for the purpose 
of driving real competitors out of a mar- 
ket. The ruling was made in a case 
against an ice cream manufacturing con- 
cern, which is alleged to have set up a 
dummy competitor to cut prices below 
the cost of production and delivery in 
markets where the concern desired to 
drive real competitors out of the field. 
The offending concern agreed, by stipu- 
lation, to abandon the practice. 


oS 
CUSHMAN CONSOLIDATION 

New York, N. Y.—On April 2, pur- 
chase was made by Cushman’s Sons, Inc., 
New York, of N. A. Cushman, Inc., 
White Plains, N. Y. It is understood 
that there will be no change in policy 
or management, 


oo 
Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers 
for the week ending April 7, in barrels 
(009’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 


Minneapolis .. 5 6 238 212 
Kansas City... 11 30 135 162 
Chicago ...... 179 233 74 131 ats és 
New York .... 365 190 61 69 312 333 
Philadelphia . 31 32 40 57 89 132 
BOGOR wcccess 31 19 2 2 29 29 
Baltimore .... 19 28 es 13 ee nr 
Milwaukee ... 35 55 1 10 és e's 
Duluth-Sup. .. 19 45 14 9 174 167 
*Nashville .... .. o* we ae 54 40 
*Figures for 10 days. 
oc 


Russell’s Flour Production and Movement 
Russell's Commercial News_ estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
Production— 1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 
Week ending Mch. 24 2,433 2,290 2,271 
Production July 1- 


March 24 .......6. 95,638 98,650 96,801 
Imports— 

July 1-March 24..... 2 3 14 
Exports— 


July 1-March 24..... 10,070 10,330 7,295 

















BULLETINS ON THE CROPS 











Record Kansas Crop Predicted 


Wicuira, Kansas.—General rains throughout this part of the state have brought 
out many predictions that the Kansas crop of wheat will equal the yield of 150,000,- 
000 bus in 1926. Parts of western Kansas that have been dry heretofore received 
a good soaking in time to save the wheat. 
oS 
Ontario Field Work Begun 


Toronto, Ont.—The weather in Ontario is unusually warm for early April, 
and there are evidences that the spring is to be an early one. Work in the fields 
is beginning. There is some danger to the winter wheat in the fact that a late 
frost would find the young plant very susceptible to damage. 

ov] 


Utah and Idaho Wheat Not Damaged 


Ocpen, Utan.—Although colder temperatures prevailed throughout Utah and 
southern Idaho last week, no material damage to wheat and other grain was re- 
ported. Upland winter wheat was blanketed with snow by recent storms, and 
spring wheat had not advanced to a point where damage resulted. 


oo 
Short Crop Believed Inevitable 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., April 10.—(Special Telegram)—Winter killing in eastern Mis- 
souri and southern Illinois has been very extensive. Many fields are being plowed, 
but millers are urging against this, thinking that favorable growing weather now 
may bring some improvement. A short crop, however, seems inevitable. 


o> 
Seeding Delayed in Canadian West 


Winnirec, Man.—In western Canada, cold weather has delayed farm work, 
and seeding again has had to be postponed. However, it now is bright and sunny, 
and is rapidly drying the lowlands in the three provinces. With higher tempera- 
tures, work generally will be resumed upon land which in most cases is now in 
excellent condition for the reception of seed. 


oo 
Excellent Outlook in Pacific Northwest 


SeatrLe, Wasu.—Reports from practically all important wheat growing sections 
of the Pacific Northwest are to the effect that winter wheat condition is excellent. 
The crop has maintained the high level in which it entered the winter, and abundant 
subsoil moisture has given it good growth. The acreage is the largest for five years. 
There is also ample moisture in spring wheat sections, and even in the more arid 
districts supplies of subsoil moisture are unusually large. 

oS 


Considerable Damage in Central States 


Torepo, On1to.—Crop damage reports are sensational in character. Conserva- 
tive and more hopeful members of the trade insist that it is too early to arrive at 
definite decisions with regard to the outlook, but considerable damage unquestion- 
ably has been done and there will be much abandoned acreage. Already, in many 
places, farmers are disking oats in wheat fields. Growing weather is as likely to 
reveal a condition worse than anticipated as one more favorable. Another week or 
10 days of growing weather will tell the story. 

oo 


Snow Retards Field Work in Northwest 


- Mrnneaporis, Minn.—A good start was made in spring wheat seeding at va- 
rious points in southern Minnesota last week, but field work generally was stopped 
by a heavy fall of snow, amounting to 8 inches at some places, on April 6. New 
Ulm and Springfield report upward of 65 per cent of seeding done. Ground is 
now too wet to work. Warm, dry weather is needed. Seeding probably will be 
resumed within a few days. It is well advanced in South Dakota. The top soil 
there is getting dry, and more moisture would be welcome. While the season is 
late, the outlook in general is good. 

oo 


Better Crop Conditions in Europe 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The general opinion now prevails that crop conditions in 
continental Europe have improved slightly since the recent warm rains, according 
to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Rains have fallen over central Europe 
and Italy. France reports considerable sowing of oats in place of winter-killed 
wheat. Crop conditions in Hungary and Jugoslavia are satisfactory. Some com- 
plaints of conditions have been received from Roumania and Austria. In Russia, 
frosts have delayed seeding, and reports indicate that the seed is of poor quality 
and there is some delay in distributing it. 





SOMETHING TO LOOK FORWARD TO -:- By IRVIN S. COBB 


HUSTLING free lance in the white goods business thought he saw 
a magnificent opening to buy up a stock of underwear, and by 
a quick turnover among the jobbers to realize a handsome profit. He 
succeeded in inducing a Bowery bank to let him have $100,000 in 


order to swing the deal. 


The deal was swung, but for some reason 


or other the enterprising speculator was not able to move his newly 
acquired stocks as rapidly as he figured on. 

One morning the president of the bank sent word to the borrower 
that he desired to see him immediately, and the latter promptly 


answered the summons. 


“Took here, Mr. Jacobson,” said the banker, “I'll. have to call 
your loan, and I’ll have to call it immediately.” 

“But, Mr. Slocum,” protested Jacobson, “you couldn’t do that. 
Still I am all tied up with them goods, und I must have more time.” 


“J’m sorry for you if you’re going to be embarrassed,” said Mr. 








Slocum, “but I can’t help myself. The state bank examiner was in 
here yesterday going over our books, and he tells me we must clean up 
a lot of our accounts. Now, your note for $100,000 is a demand 
note, as you will recall, and not a time note, so I must ask you to be 
able to take up that note not later than Wednesday, the fifteenth of 
next month.” 

“Vell,” said Mr. Jacobson resignedly, “that’s the vay things go. 
Vot has to be has to be, I guess.” He thought for a moment. 

“Mr. Slocum,” he said, “maybe you have yourself looked into the 
ins and out of underwear, eh?” 

“Mr. Jacobson,” said the banker, “I’m not interested in the under- 
wear business.” 

“Vell,” said Mr. Jacobson softly, “you should be. Because 
Venesday, the fifteenth, you’re going to be in it.”—-(Copyrighted. ) 
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OPERATIVE MILLERS 
AND CHEMISTS MEET 


Northwestern Groups Hold Quarterly Session 
in Minneapolis—Tentative Social Pro- 
gram for Joint June Convention 


Minneapoiis, Minn.—A group of 
about 80 attended the quarterly meet- 
ing of the northwestern units of the 
American Association of Cereal Chemists 
and the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers, which was held in Minneapolis on 
April 7. The call for the meeting was 
sent out by the chemists, who acted as 
hosts. Dr. R. C. Sherwood, chairman 
of the chemists’ association, presided. 

Dr. Sherwood called upon Frank Bol- 
ton, Mankato, chairman of the north- 
western section of the Association of 
Operative Millers, who said he consid- 
ered the laboratory a necessary depart- 
ment of milling because it enabled the 
miller to get better results. He averred 
it would be practically impossible to 
make a uniform flour without a uniform 
wheat mix, or for the wheat buying de- 
partment to purchase wheat that would 
make a uniform flour without the aid of 
the laboratory. Chemists and millers, he 
said, were working together to gain the 
best results. 

Dr. Sherwood called attention to a 
protein, moisture and ash analysis sheet, 
distributed at the meeting, as illustra- 
tive of what the chemists were doing to 
maintain high standards of work in the 
laboratory. In making protein deter- 
minations, 35 laboratories, working on the 
same sample of flour, showed a variation 
of only two tenths of 1 per cent in their 
analyses, He explained that chemical re- 
action was responsible for variations at 
times, but that improvements in methods 
were bringing the laboratories into agree- 
ment. 

L. S. Palmer, professor of agricul- 
tural biochemistry at the University of 
Minnesota, explained in a very interest- 
ing talk what the functions of food were, 
and how to use them from a standpoint 
of diet. Essential characteristics, he said, 
were as follows: food must be easily di- 
gested; must contain sufficient organic 
matter to supply energy for the body; 
must contain protein in sufficient amount 
and of proper quality; must contain an 
adequate amount of minerals and sup- 
ply a sufficient amount of each of the 
essential vitamins. 


DIGESTIBILITY OF WHEAT BREAD 


Wheat bread, Dr. Palmer said, was 
very highly digestible, 96 per cent of it 
being absorbed in the circulation of the 
body. In spite of its other shortcom- 
ings, bread, he stated, would remain our 
most energy yielding food. He pointed 
out that the proteins in wheat had a 
higher value for building nutrition in the 
body than any other cereal or fruit or 
vegetable used for human food. Rice 
alone stood close to wheat in its protein 
value, and took the place of wheat in 
other countries. Wheat bread supplied 
a small but important proportion of the 
minerals required by the body, and 
ranked well with many of the other com- 
mon foods. 

Summing up, Dr. Palmer said that 
wheat was a good food, yet it had its 
deficiencies, but so had every other food 
which man ate. Each had its deficiency ; 
even milk, the more nearly perfect food, 
could not be used successfully as a sole 
diet for man or animal. 

V. L. Sage, of Minneapolis, represent- 
ing the Commercial Gas Co., gave an in- 
teresting demonstration of the commer- 
cial uses of liquid oxygen. He explained 
how this was extracted from the other 
elements by compression, and discussed 
the various uses to which it was being 
put, particularly in laboratory work. He 
amused the audience by freezing fruit 
and vegetables with the liquid air and 
afterward making a blowtorch out of 
a cigar with the same commodity. 

Dr. Sherwood then called upon Leslie 
R. Olsen, president of the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists, to intro- 
duce G. Cullen Thomas, of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., the chief speaker. Mr. 
Thomas took as his topic “Modern Ten- 
dencies in Bakeshop Practice.” He said 
in part: “The baking industry has -gone 
through a tremendous change in the last 
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decade, but along with the big change 
the industry has grown from a position 
seventeenth in the industries of the Unit- 
ed States to sixth or seventh. That 
means that more of the products of the 
flour mills go through commercial bak- 
eries to their ultimate consumption. It 
is probably a fair statement that 80 per 
cent of all the breadstuffs is now being 
made by the commercial baker. It is 
true that you can reverse the figures if 
you speak about cake or sweet yeast 
goods. 

“You have seen combinations and 
mergers come, bringing about the control 
of a group or chain of large bakeries by 
one concern. I believe that this move 
has practically reached its peak, and that 
we will not see them grow any larger. 
That change has necessitated a revolu- 
tion in many bakeshop practices, par- 
ticularly in advertising and merchandis- 
ing. In fact, it has changed the com- 
plexion of the whole industry. Twenty- 
five years ago there was hardly any ma- 
chinery used in bakeries, while today 
probably less than 2 per cent of the 
bread baked in the country is not han- 
dled by machinery. 

“The type of men in the industry has 
changed, especially the executives. Sci- 
ence has come into baking more rapidly 
than into milling. Bakers are spending 
hundreds of thousands of dollars each 
year in advertising. Competition has 
grown very keen, in line with the trend 
in all industries. Only a comparatively 
few years ago the margin of profit in 
commercial bakeries sometimes averaged 
as much as 30 per cent of the total sales. 
Today it is down to a very fine point. 
The biggest change of all, however, is the 
attitude of the industry. Formerly there 
was an air of mystery about baking, but 
all this has been wiped out. Nowadays 
bakery engineers and the production 
managers get together and pool their 
knowledge of the business.” 


MORE BAKERIES FORESEEN 


Mr. Thomas said that when the bakery 
mergers were formed they paid exorbi- 
tant prices for some of the bakeries 
they bought. Some of the owners of 
these plants agreed when they sold out 
not to re-engage in the baking business 
for five years. This period is about over, 
so Mr. Thomas said he believed that be- 
fore long a lot of fine, independent, thor- 
oughly modern, small baking plants 





would spring up all over the country. 
They would be built by men who had 
sold out to the mergers, but who were 
altogether too young to retire from ac- 
tive business. The new plants would be 
built and located according to the bread 
requirements of the community in which 
they were situated. The curse of the 
baking business was the tremendous 
overcapacity of some of the plants. 

The biggest need in baking today, Mr. 
Thomas said, was for better merchan- 
dising methods; the baker would have to 
follow the methods used by the manu- 
facturers of other food products, and 
through intelligent advertising acquaint 
the public with the value of his prod- 
ucts. One of the reasons for the de- 
crease in consumption of breadstuffs was 
that people were better paid and had 
more money to buy the things that tempt 
the appetite. 

Speaking of chain store competition, 
Mr. Thomas said that the baker had this 
big problem to solve. He showed that 
the cost of distributing bread by chain 
stores was less than 6 per cent, while the 
cost to the ordinary wholesale baker was 
nearer 40 per cent; therefore the thought 
in the entire industry today is for more 
intelligent merchandising. He believed 
that the bakers were getting away from 
the so-called improvers and getting back 
to more simple ingredients. They are 
striving for quality, and are insisting on 
a more generous amount of milk solids. 

Mr. Thomas then reviewed briefly the 
introduction of machinery and its de- 
velopment within the last 27 years. He 
showed how machinery has transformed 
the industry from a handcraft to almost 
a completely automatic machinery opera- 
tion. He sketched rapidly the method of 
manufacture in the modern shop from 
the time of the arrival of the flour on 
the siding to the delivery of the finished 
product. He concluded by saying that 
the modern bakery demands a uniformly 
acting flour; uniformity is more impor- 
tant today than ever. Millers, he said, 
had traveled along, watching the prog- 
ress of the bakers, and were doing every- 
thing possible to produce the uniform 
flour needed at a minimum cost. 


JUNE CONVENTION PLANS 

M. A. Gray, Clyde A. Weaver and Dr. 
C. H. Bailey commented briefly on the 
progress made to date for the forthcom- 
ing annual joint convention of the Asso- 
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What the Chemists and Operative Millers Will 
’ Do at June Convention 


HILE business sessions will be the most important feature of the 

joint convention of the American Association of Cereal Chemists 

and the Association of Operative Millers, to be held in Minneapolis, 

June 4-9, elaborate entertainment also has been arranged for, as will be 
seen from the following tentative social program, announced last week: 

Monday afternoon, June 4, millers and chemists will visit the various 

mills in Minneapolis and the model plant of the Sanitary Food Mfg. Co., 

St. Paul. That afternoon the chemists’ wives will take an automobile trip 

to Lake Minnetonka, followed by a boat ride. 

However, they are scheduled to take the same trip on Thursday 


Tuesday afternoon, June 5, millers will visit the mills, and arrange- 
ments have been made for golfing, auto riding and swimming parties. 
Ladies will be entertained at a luncheon and bridge party at the Auto- 
mobile Club. Tuesday evening a joint theater party of chemists and mill- 
ers at the new Minnesota Theater. 
take moving pictures of the arrival of delegates at the depots and hotels, 
and these pictures will be thrown on the screen Tuesday evening. The 
new Minnesota Theater is a show place in Minneapolis; it seats 4,000 
people, and is well worth going to see. 

Wednesday afternoon, June 6, an automobile trip is scheduled to the 
Ford factory, Minnehaha Falls, Columbia Park, Glenwood Park and a 
While the millers and chemists are taking this 
trip, those of the ladies who care to do so will be entertained at a theater 
Wednesday evening there is a banquet for 
A splendid entertainment program is 
members of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra will 


Thursday afternoon, June 7, the millers and their wives are to be en- 
tertained at luncheon at the Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co.’s plant before going 
to Lake Minnetonka. While this is going on, the chemists and their wives 
will visit the University Farm School, where a basket picnic will be pro- 


Friday, June 8, a shopping tour is planned for visiting ladies, in 
charge of competent guides. This will be an open day for the millers, 
while the chemists have an all-day session scheduled for that date. 

Details for the business program for both associations have not been 
fully worked out, but an interesting educational program is assured. 


Millers’ wives will be wel- 


Arrangements have been made to 
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ciation of Operative Millers and of the 
American Association of Cereal Chemists 
to be held in Minneapolis in June. 
They explained that the business and 
entertainment programs have practically 
been decided upon, and the details are 
now being worked out. Both the chem- 
ists and the millers will have on their 
business programs a group of interesting 
technical discussions, while the entertain- 
ment committees of both associations 
promise social features out of the or- 
dinary. Considerable interest has been 
worked up in the convention, and an un- 
usually large attendance is expected. 
The two associations will hold separate 
business sessions, but one joint session 
will be held at which papers of interest 
to both will be read and discussed. 
o> 


WHITE BREAD VICTORY 
HERALDED IN ENGLAND 


President of British and Irish Millers Re- 
views Failure of Food Faddists to 
Change Public’s Tastes 


The National Association of British 
and Irish Millers held a general meeting 
recently in the Great Hall, River Plate 
House, Finsbury Circus, London. 

Colonel F. K. S. Metford, president, 
occupied the chair, being assisted by Jo- 
seph V. Rank, of Joseph Rank, Ltd., 
London, vice president. At this meeting 
Mr. Rank was nominated for president, 
and Guy Savory for vice president. The 
association will hold its convention at 
Liverpool the week of June 25. 


COLONEL METFORD’S ADDRESS 


In his address, Colonel Metford dis- 
cussed questions of current interest to 
the industry, his remarks on white bread 
being of especial interest. He said in 
part: 

“The opponents of white bread—many 
of them fanatical in the extravagant lan- 
guage in which they have indulged—held 
the field practically alone for quite a 
long time, and I am afraid we accepted 
their attacks in a quiescent spirit to a 
greater extent than we ought to have 
done. But truth will out im the end. 
To a certain extent those opponents nul- 
lified the effect of their attacks by their 
gross overstatements, and doubtless it 
was due very largely to their unscrupu- 
lousness that so many really distin- 
guished scientists and medical authori- 
ties, including the ministry of health it- 
self, came out into the open in defense 
of white bread. In giving publicity to 
their opinions, we must acknowledge also 
the valuable assistance which has been 
rendered in the interests of truth and 
fair play by the Daily Express and other 
prominent newspapers. 

“I should like to emphasize that the 
real danger of the attacks upon the white 
loaf—unsupported almost in their en- 
tirety by scientific evidence—is not that 
the public would turn from white bread 
to brown, but that it would abandon 
bread altogether in favor of prepacked 
foods, all of them comparatively expen- 
sive and many of them of doubtful nutri- 
tive value. Such a result undoubtedly 
would have been a national misfortune, 
as nobody can gainsay that bread, white 
or brown, is by far the cheapest food, 
and, moreover, wholesome and nutritious. 
Since the advent of such influential sup- 
port, the attacks upon us have died down 
to a very considerable extent, as you no 
doubt have noticed. But although a 
color problem is a very disturbing ele- 
ment for a nation to possess, I think we 
can say, so far as bread is concerned, 
that we have disposed of it, at any rate 
for the time being.” 


NO MORE “HOUSEMAID’S KNEE” 
While Colonel Metford hesitated to be 
too optimistic, he declared further: “No 
longer do we open our daily papers, or 
some of them—it depends on what you 


‘read—and find confronting us the accu- 


sation that there is death in the white 
loaf, and no longer are our days haunted 
by the fear that as a result of break- 
fasting not wisely but too well on white 
bread and butter we should find our- 
selves afflicted with all the diseases in 
the pharmacopeia—from the plague to 
housemaid’s knee. Too long, perhaps, we 
bore in silence the unprovoked on- 
slaughts of our opponents, but the coun- 
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cil decided some considerable time ago 
that it was foolish to let the brunettes 
have their own way unchallenged. After 
all, in the case of bread as in other de- 

rtments of life, there are very many 
adies as well as gentlemen who prefer 
blondes. So we took certain steps to 
make articulate that mass of public opin- 
ion which instinctively and rightly en- 
joys white bread. I am not going to 
fight over again the battle of vitamin B. 
I am not going to discuss here whether 
any deficiency of this magical element in 
white flour is atoned for by its ample 
presence in yeast. Neither am I going 
to deal with the question of the relative 
calorific values of white bread and 
brown. It is just as well, perhaps, to 
leave the public quite undisturbed to 
follow its own instincts, which many 
generations of experience have proved to 
be pretty sound. I may add that, in 
spite of all that has appeared in some 
of the newspapers, the hard-working 
miners of South Wales—to quote one in- 
stance only—still insist upon having the 
whitest of bread and no other.” 


oo > 


GRAIN EXPORTS OCCUPY 
TWENTY MILLION ACRES 


Wasuineton, D. C.—A statistical 
study by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the United States 
Department of Commerce points out that 
the product of 20,000,000 acres Ameri- 
can farm land planted to wheat, barley 
and rye was exported in 1927. Add 
cotton, and approximately 50,000,000 
acres were cultivated for foreign trade 
markets, says the bureau. Exports of 
the aforesaid staples, in crude or manu- 
factured form, represented the harvest 
from more than one third of the aggre- 
gate acreage planted to them. 

“Flour exports during 1927 totaled 
12,826,000 bbls,” says the bureau. “In 
addition to the acreage and farm labor 
represented by this figure, export ship- 
ments of flour also involved the labor 
of more than 3,000 men working in over 
450 average sized mills every working day 
of the year. Export trade in flour rep- 
resents over 10 per cent of the country’s 
entire flour trade. Our largest export 
markets are the United Kingdom, the 
Netherlands, Cuba, China, Brazil, Ger- 
many and the Philippines.” 

American wheat exports went prin- 
cipally to the United Kingdom, the Neth- 
erlands, Cuba, China, Brazil, Germany 
and the Philippines. 

“It is interesting to note,” says the 
bureau, “that from 200,000 to 250,000 
freight cars were necessary to haul the 
flour and grain products to seaboard for 
shipment to foreign markets.” 


oo SD 


LAST CALL FOR REPLIES 
TO MILL QUESTIONNAIRE 


A bulletin was sent last week by the 
Millers’ National Federation to all mills 
which have not replied to questionnaires 
sent on Jan. 14 covering a four and 
one half year period, designed to furnish 
information for the basis of a general 
Federation program for improving con- 
ditions in the industry. The question- 
naire was sent at the request of the spe- 
cial committee on reorganization. 

“The committee on reorganization con- 
sidered a wide variety of matters,” 
Sydney Anderson reported in the re- 
cent bulletin, “all of which are factors 
in producing the generally unsatisfac- 
tory conditions which we have witnessed 
in varying degrees in recent years. These 
included overcapacity, rising manufac- 
turing and selling costs, diminishing 
margins and profits on certain classes 
of business, the trends from profitable to 
unprofitable business, the tremendous 
variations in earnings from year to year, 
the merchandising methods and policies 
of mills which were thought to be de- 
moralizing factors, and the effect of these 
upon general price levels and economic 
conditions; the tendency toward decline 
in flour consumption, and many others. 
The committee also considered a num- 
ber of suggestions and plans to meet 
these conditions, but in each instance it 

e apparent that the individual ex- 
perience and opinion of the members of 
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MPORTANT changes from established methods of tempering and condition- 
ing wheat for milling may follow acceptance of a short-time tempering 
apparatus devised by the General Mill ‘Equipment Co., Kansas City. The 
device, if exhaustive tests conducted in the plant of the Southwestern Mill- 
ing Co., Inc., for the past 60 days may be accepted as indicative of its real 
merits, may in time displace present 24- to 72-hour bin tempering, and reduce 
the matter of conditioning wheat to a few minutes on the direct stream from 


elevator to rolls. 


The machine illustrated is one of only 100 bus per hour capacity. It was 
used in the experiments in the Southwestern mill, but completely satisfactory 
check was not there possible because the entire mill stream could not be han- 
dled through it. The apparatus since has been installed in the plant of the 
Rosedale Milling Co., and is in use on the entire mill stream. 

While the machine was in use at the Southwestern plant, laboratory tests 
of the tempered wheat, as well as yield checks and baking results, were par- 
ticipated in by several mill laboratories in Kansas City. They showed uniformly 
satisfactory on yield, and indicated a substantial lessening of the ash content 
of the flour. Experiments covered not only freshly milled flour but the same 


flour after 30 days’ storage. 


The advantages of a short period wheat temper: are, of course, obvious, 
not so much in elimination of tempering bin room in the plant but, which is 
of much importance, in enabling changes from one mill mixture to another 
without preliminary plans for preparing the wheat for milling. With the 
device in operation, changes can be made from low protein to high protein flour, 


etc., on a few minutes’ notice. 


It is believed that the conditioning under 


pressure also has an important result in easier cleaning of the wheat ahead of 


the rolls. 


The amount of power used by the apparatus is relatively small, and the 
necessary temperature may be applied by whatever means is most convenient, 


steam, hot water, or dry heat. 


The machine has been named the “Temperator.” It will be placed on the 
market by the General company. Patents already have been applied for. 





the committee were so at variance with 
each other that no sound conclusions 
could be arrived at without a definite 
basis of fact which would crystallize the 
experience of the industry and furnish 
a concrete basis for consideration and 
action. 

“The result of this situation was the 
sending out of the questionnaire which 
you have received. There is no lamp by 
which we can see our forward path ex- 
cept the lamp of experience. We have a 
world of individual experience and opin- 
ion, but we have no definite basis which 
will fix the common experience of the in- 
dustry as a whole and illuminate the 


’ path which it should follow. The ques- 


tionnaire is intended to secure this ex- 
perience. 

“The facts compiled and analyzed will 
supply not only a basis for a general 
Federation program, but will indicate 





changes in policy and method of pro- 
cedure by which the mills can improve 
their own position. 

“Let me emphasize again that there 
will be no disclosure of individual fig- 
ures. All the statistics will be reduced 
to a common basis of per barrel of ca- 
pacity or other similar common denom- 
inator. The calculation, assembly and 
analysis of the figures will be made by 
a disinterested and a nationally known 
firm of accountants, Ernst & Ernst.” 


oS 


WITNESSES THE GRAND NATIONAL 

Lonpon, Enc.—T. Morgan Bowen, 
manager of the Hecker-Jones-Jewell 
Milling Co., Buffalo,, who has _ been 
spending a vacation, in his native coun- 
try, attended the Grand National Stee- 
plechase at Aintree, near Liverpool, re- 
cently. As the hotels were all full, he 
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made arrangements to sleep on board 
the Berengaria, on which ship he sailed 
the next day for New York. 

A great deal of interest was taken in 
the Grand National Steeplechase by 
Americans on account of the American 
owned horses running in it. A large 
number came over on purpose to see the 
race, returning by steamers sailing the 
following day. The American owned 
horse, Billy Barton, was winning easily 
until the last jump, when he fell. Only 
two horses out of about 40 starters fin- 
ished the race, and Billy Barton came in 
second, as his jockey was able to re- 
mount after the fall and finish. His 
failure to get first place must have been 
a great disappointment to all the Ameri- 
cans present, for the winning of the 
Grand National is a greatly coveted 
honor among the racing fraternity. 


oe 


MILL CUTS PRICE OF FLOUR 
SOLD TO CHAIN STORES 


Totrepo, Oxn10.—Considerable comment 
has been occasioned by the fact that a 
leading brand of spring wheat flour is 
being retailed in local Atlantic & Pacific 
stores at 95c per 24% lbs, or at the 
equivalent of $7.60 bbl, while the same 
mill is offering its flour direct to the bak- 
ery trade, in car lots, arrival draft basis, 
at $8.70, which is $1.10 higher than the 
retail price at which the flour can be 
bought. This has been the talk of the 
state in trade circles for some weeks, 
and it has produced an unfavorable re- 
action. 

oS 


FIGURES FOR MARCH TRADE 
IN GRAIN FUTURES ISSUED 


The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture has issued revised figures show- 
ing the total volume of trading in grain 
futures during March in all contract 
markets, as reported by the Grain Fu- 
tures Administration. The figures rep- 
resented sales only, there being an equal 
volume of purchases. The total was 
1,807,971,000 bus, compared with 1,506,- 
875 in March, 1927. Wheat trading to- 
taled 922,323,000 bus, compared with 919,- 
582,000 in March, 1927. The Chicago 
Board of Trade wheat figure was 773,- 
908,000 bus, compared with 788,326,000 
in March last year. 


oS! 


ALBERS BROS. REFUND 

San Francisco, Cat.—The Albers 
Bros. Milling Co., in a recent letter is- 
sued to stockholders, stated that a re- 
funding operation was under way which 
would result in a saving of sufficient 
bond interest to permit of early resump- 
tion of dividends on preferred stock. 
Two large investment banking institu- 
tions have jointly underwritten an issue 
of $1,850,000 6 per cent bonds for the 
purpose of retiring the outstanding 7% 
per cent 20-year first closed mortgage 
sinking fund gold bonds, dated Jan. 1, 
1922. Of the total authorized issue of 
$1,500,000 of the 74% per cent bonds, 
there were outstanding, on Feb. 2, 1927, 
$1,271,900. 

o> 


TIDEWATER TERMINAL BOOKINGS 

Purapetpeui1a, Pa.—Ship bookings by 
the Philadelphia Tidewater Terminal for 
April have broken all previous records. 
A total of 41 vessels are scheduled to 
have their cargoes discharged and out- 
going freight loaded. The terminal, it 
was said, will be taxed to the greatest 
capacity in its history. The incoming 
vessels represent 17 foreign countries 
with 86 ships, the remaining 5 arriving 
from Pacific Coast ports. The ships av- 
erage about an 8,000 tonnage, with a 
total one-way carrying capacity of 325,- 
000 cargo tons. 

oo 


A. B. SPARBOE IN LONDON 

Lonpon, Enc.—A. B. Sparboe, of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., eer gpa 
spent a few days in London recently on 
his return from Ireland, but has now 
left for a tour of the northern European 
markets, including Amsterdam, Ham- 
burg, Copenhagen, Oslo, Stockholm and 
Helsingfors. He will sail for home from 
Gothenburg, Sweden. 
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REPORT ON STATES’ 
FLOUR OUTPUT ISSUED 


Census Bureau Issues Statistics Giving De- 
tails of Mills’ Output by States 
During the Past Year 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Department 
of Commerce has issued statistics show- 
ing the production of flour and millfeed 
and the amount of wheat ground in the 
United States, by states, during 1927. 
These are derived from the reports of 
mills that notify the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus of their activities each month and 
so enable the bureau to make its monthly 
report on flour production. 

The department has also compiled sta- 
tistics that give this information by 
months during 1927, and these tables will 
be published in future issues of The 
Northwestern Miller. 

During 1927, the reporting mills 
ground 500,850,275 bus wheat, from 
which were manufactured 109,177,880 
bbls flour and 8,665,202,110 Ibs offal. An 
average of 275.2 lbs wheat was required 
to produce a barrel of flour. Offal av- 
eraged 17.3 lbs to the bushel of wheat 
ground. Of the total output of wheat 
flour reported (109,177,880 bbls), Minne- 
sota produced 19.1 per cent, Kansas 15.8, 
New York 10.1, Missouri 8.6, Washington 
4.4, and Texas and Illinois each 4.2 per 
cent, 

An average of 881 concerns, owning or 
operating 1,055 mills, reported monthly 
in 1927. Of these, 861 which were in ex- 
istence in 1925 accounted for approxi- 
mately 91.9 per cent of the total output 
(114,689,930 bbls) of wheat flour re- 
ported at the biennial census of manu- 
factures for 1925. 

oS 


CONTINENTAL BAKING WILL 
BUILD AT JACKSON, MISS. 


Mempuis, Tenn.—Work will be begun 
shortly on the new $300,000 plant of the 
Continental Baking Corporation, Jack- 
son, Miss. Operations are expected to 
start in about four months. The cen- 
tral section of that state will be cov- 
ered by 15 trucks. 

o> 
Cake Plant at Ogden 

Ocven, Utan.—Immediate building of 
an addition to the Continental Baking 
Co.’s plant at Ogden, providing space 
for a large cake bakery, is planned, ac- 
cording to F. A. Kuhlman, Ogden man- 
ager. The new unit will cost $150,000. 
The plant is to supply cakes for Utah, 
Idaho, western Wyoming, Nevada, west- 
ern Arizona and central Montana. 


<< 


J. P. PARKS’S CHICAGO OFFICE 
WAS OPENED ON APRIL 10 


Cuicaco, Inr.—George S. Chesbro has 
arrived at Chicago, and on April 10 
opened the local office of J. P. Parks, 
feed broker, Kansas City, in the Web- 
ster Building, 327 South La Salle Street. 
This office will handle feedingstuffs, in- 
cluding millfeeds, dried buttermilk, pow- 
dered skim milk, clears, linseed meal, cot- 
tonseed cake and meal, gluten feed, corn 
oil cake meal, hominy feed, corn meal, 
oat feed, screenings, milo-Kafir, meat 
scraps and tankage. Mr. Chesbro was 
for many years purchasing agent for the 
American Milling Co., Peoria, and has a 
wide knowledge of feedingstuffs and 
their feeding value. 


oY! 


FORBIDS PRICE FORECASTS BY 
GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The making of 
predictions or forecasts with respect to 
future prices of wheat and cotton by any 
one in the Department of Agriculture is 
forbidden by the agricultural depart- 
ment appropriation bill passed by the 
Senate. The bill passed by the House 
applied the prohibition to cotton only. 
Demand for this came from southern 
members of the House, and arose be- 
cause of a sudden drop in cotton prices 
following upon a bearish forecast put 
forth by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics in the early fall of .1927. 
Since then no forecasts as to cotton 
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prices have been made by the depart- 
ment. 

The agricultural department appro- 
priation bill is in conference between the 
two houses, and no doubt will be ac- 
cepted without substantial change as en- 
acted by the Senate. It provides ap- 
proximately $135,000,000 for expenditure 
by the Department of Agriculture dur- 
ing the coming fiscal year, or nearly 
$2,000,000 more than last year. 

oo > 


INLAND EMPIRE BAKERS TO 
HOLD MEETING AT SPOKANE 


The annual convention of the Inland 
Empire Bakers’ Association will be held 
at Spokane, Wash., April 21-22. Head- 
quarters will be at the Davenport Hotel. 

Registration will occupy the morning 
and early afternoon of the opening day. 
A business session will be held at 2:30 
that afternoon. In the evening there will 
be a banquet. 

George Van Hersett, Spokane, secre- 
tary-treasurer, is chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge of general arrangements, 
being assisted by Amos Jacobs, Dale 
Strong, Frank Curtis and Walter Burke. 
An elaborate program of entertainment 
is scheduled. 

oo 
TOLEDO BAKERS FORM CLUB 

Torepo, Ouro.—At a meeting of To- 
ledo bakers, held at the office of The 
Fleischmann Co., March 21, it was de- 
cided to form a club of local bakers, 
with the object of engendering mutual 
interest and becoming better acquainted. 
Clarence Wheeler, of Walton Bros.,. was 
elected president, Edward Balduf vice 
president, and A. N. Cohen secretary- 
treasurer. Several others were appoint- 
ed to secure members, draft a constitu- 
tion, and take charge of programs. It 
is proposed to hold the next three meet- 
ings fortnightly, and after that to meet 
on the last Wednesday of each month. 
George A. Daut, business manager for 
the Ohio Bakers’ Association, was pres- 
ent at the initial meeting and assisted 
with helpful suggestions. The forma- 
tion of this club signalizes an effort to 
develop a better spirit of co-operation 
and mutual confidence among the bakers 
of Toledo, who, heretofore, have been 
notable for their lack of confidence in 
one another. 

oS 


SHERIDAN MILL IMPROVEMENTS 

Denver, Coro.—The Sheridan (Wyo.) 
Flouring Mills, Inc., is improving its 
plant in that city by installing a $5,000 
wheat washing unit. The company also 
is installing equipment for the mixing 
and packing of balanced ration stock and 
poultry feeds. 


ASK REPEAL OF THE 
GRAIN STANDARDS ACT 


Minnesota Delegation Argues Before Senate 
Committee That the Grain Standards Act 
Benefits Miller at Farmer’s Expense 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Led by an offi- 
cial delegation from Minnesota, an ener- 
getic attack on, with demand for the re- 
peal of, the federal grain standards act 
of 1916 was begun before the Senate 
committee on agriculture and forestry 
last week. The chairman of the Minne- 
sota delegation appearing before the 
committee is O. P. B. Jacobson, of the 
Minnesota railroad and warehouse com- 
mission. A similar bill, introduced by 
Representative A, H. Andresen, of Min- 
nesota, pends in the House of Represen- 
tatives. 

The Minnesota delegation made con- 
certed attack on the present federal 
grain standards act, which the delegation 
declared should be repealed outright, and 
thus let the grading and inspection of 
grain revert to the states. Mr. Jacobson 
stated that resolutions to that effect had 
been twice passed by the Minnesota leg- 
islature, and that abandonment of fed- 
eral interference was favored by grain 
growers in the Northwest. He declared 
that he and others had opposed the grain 
standards act since it was first put forth 
in Congress by former Senator McCum- 
ber, of North Dakota. 

“We contended then that the result 
would be a system of grain grading too 
technical for farmers or our state in- 
spectors,” he said. “As we viewed it 
then, and now find it to be in practice, 
the system operates in favor of the mill- 
ers and against the farmers.” 

E. J. Grant was the chief spokesman 
for the Minnesota officials. He declared 
that the old system of state grading and 
inspection was giving entire satisfaction 
in Minnesota, saying that the method 
followed was simple and impartial. 

“It is absolutely certain,” he declared, 
“that impartial inspection is not a result 
of the federal system, which has pro- 
duced a multiplicity of grades and a 
highly technical method of grading. Un- 
der our state system the basis of grad- 
ing was the ultimate milling value of the 
grain. 

“We had six grades for spring wheat 
and four for hard winter wheat, as 
against a total of 85 grades under the 
federal system. It is absolutely impos- 
sible for the little fellow, the farmer, or 
operator of the country elevator, to ap- 
ply the federal system.” This, he said, 
results in undergrading and overdocking, 
to insure safety, at country elevators. 

He gave a detailed description of op- 
erations which he said tended to lower 
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WHEAT GRINDING, FLOUR AND FEED PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED 
STATES DURING 1927 


A table compiled by the Bureau of the Census, United States Department of Commerce, 
showing the quantity of wheat ground, and the amount of flour and feed produced, in 


United States mills during 1927, by states. 
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United States.... 1,055 500,850,275 109,177,880 8,665,202,110 658,688 275.2 17.3 
Minnesota ....... 76 96,207,760 20,833,952 1,698,361,144 119,959 277.1 17.6 
TT Beer 113 78,851,558 17,305,904 1,341,316,107 96,585 273.4 17.0 
oo ae, oe 44 50,904,602 11,053,067 884,237,238 51,641 276.3 17.4 
Missouri ........ 77 42,910,034 9,357,084 740,796,847 55,428 275.2 17.3 
Washington ..... 26 21,416,093 4,763,794 348,242,039 26,312 269.7 16.3 
TOMES seco svevces 35 20,961,514 4,612,102 367,296,284 31,227 272.7 17.4 
REED swekcaduns 50 20,916,776 4,577,695 357,751,299 33,044 274.2 a7.3 
GEN vsvtccevcens 75 17,186,776 3,781,718 282,375,906 24,346 272.7 16.4 
RUE. cowenvees 53 15,342,873 3,191,320 289,503,279 20,080 288.5 18.9 
Nebraska ........ 44 14,063,654 3,069,696 249,631,991 16,822 274.9 17.8 
Oklahoma ....... 24 11,803,568 2,601,919 201,607,354 15,609 272.2 17.1 
California. ....... 16 9,003,569 1,986,850 155,996,663 9,092 271.9 17.3 
COPD co pescacece 22 8,883,473 1,975,606 144,650,017 20,774 269.8 16.3 
Michigan ........ 42 8,924,062 1,896,054 153,294,078 11,618 282.4 17.2 
Montana ........ 18 8,556,355 1,888,634 138,826,444 10,780 271.8 16.2 
Tennessee ....... 32 8,105,392 1,761,859 142,629,303 14,121 276.0 17.6 
ON errr 13 7,519,291 1,626,801 133,888,212 9,058 277.3 17.8 
ee ae 21 7,113,524 1,585,632 118,695,711 9,172 269.2 16.7 
North Dakota ... 17 6,988,033 1,494,678 122,615,499 11,571 280.5 17.5 
Kentucky ....... 26 6,522,596 1,424,083 113,203,528 10,570 274.8 17.4 
Pennsylvania ...: 63 6,573,397 1,410,227 116,132,939 11,086 279.7 17.7 
North Carolina .. 27 5,595,448 1,212,931 101,254,221 7,631 276.8 18.1 
SIGNS ANes ee secues 19 5,177,567 1,133,678 90,938,263 6,109 274.0 17.6 
Se. Ee Te 39 4,648,227 1,012,782 79,103,473 7,445 275.4 17.0 
Wisconsin. ....... 8 4,536,040 986,915 79,726,541 7,080 275.8 17.6 
0 ESE 18 3,270,140 720,843 56,202,811 5,132 272.2 17.2 
Maryland ....... 17 2,031,193 433,951 35,979,806 4,653 280.8 17.7 
South Dakota ...° 10 1,229,355 259,669 22,382,823 2,250 284.0 18.2 
AML GtHer® | wociass 30 5,607,405 1,218,346 98,564,290 9,493 276.1 17.6 


*Includes Arizona, 5 mills; Arkansas, 4; District of Columbia, 1; Georgia, 4; New 
Hampshire, 1; 
Wyoming, 4. 


New Jersey, 2; 


New Mexico, 2; South Carolina, 2; West Virginia, 5; 
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grades improperly for producers and 
profitably for millers. 

He said that foreign matter should be 
cut from wheat at the mills and its 
weight subtracted as dockage instead of 
being the cause of giving the wheat a 
lower grade than it otherwise would 
merit. 

Colonel R. A, Wilkinson, speaking for 
the Minnesota Wheat Growers’ Associa- 
tion, said that, while the farmers had 
supported the enactment of the grain 
standards act, it subsequently was found 
that they “got something they were not 
looking for.” He declared that quality 
was not taken into consideration by the 
federal system except in ways so tech- 
nical as to be beyond the farmers. 

It was indicated early in the hearing 
that Secretary Jardine, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and those of his 
assistants having to do with the enforce- 
ment of the grain standards act, are 
opposed to the repeal bill. 

John Vesecky, representing the South- 
west Co-operative Wheat Growers’ As- 
sociation, advocated the bill providing 
for the repeal of the grain standards act. 
He cited instances of controversy be- 
tween his organization and the federal 
Department of Agriculture’s grain in- 
spection staff over cases in which he 
claimed it was shown that wheat had 
been graded down improperly, to the loss 
of the growers. 

Mr. Jacobson, of the Minnesota com- 
mission, said that complicated grading 
had resulted in much of Norway’s pur- 
chasing of wheat being shifted from the 
United States to Canada. 

C. M. Bendixen, of the Minnesota 
state grain board of appeals, said the 
trouble arising under the grain stand- 
ards act was not primarily due to any 
unusual shortcomings on the part of 
federal inspectors, but resulted from the 
complicated rules governing federal 
grading. He said that what is needed 
is a system that will enable farmers to 
have a fair idea of the grade worth of 
their wheat, while under the present sys- 
tem it was impossible for country ele- 
vators to determine accurately, even with 
the necessary machinery, the highly 
technical grades. 

The hearing will be resumed on April 
24. 

oo > 


F. R. BOTTS TO MANAGE 
REYNIER VAN EVERA CO. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., April 10.—(Special 
Telegram)—The brokerage business of 
Reynier Van Evera, Kansas City flour 
broker and secretary of the American 
Corn Millers’ Federation, who died here 
several days ago, will be continued under 
the management of F. R. Botts, until 
now manager of the Los Angeles office 
of the company. The business of the 
Los Angeles branch also will be con- 
tinued. 

Mr. Van Evera left no will, so the 
estate will go to his widow and four 
daughters. It is probable that the busi- 
ness will be incorporated, to facilitate 
management. The ownership will re- 
main with the Van Evera family. 


oo > 


ALLIS-CHALMERS BUSINESS 

The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.’s business 
for the first quarter of 1928 was “very 
good,” according to Otto H. Falk, presi- 
dent, the Wall Street Journal reports. 
The company’s directors recently ratified 
the purchase of the Monarch Tractor 
Co., Springfield, Ill. It is reported that 
unfilled orders at the end of March to- 
taled about $10,000,000, including those 
of the Pittsburgh Transformer Co., com- 
pared with $10,013,114 on Dec. 31, 1927. 
Max W. Babb, vice president and gen- 
eral attorney, has been elected a director 
of the company to succeed the late 
Charles F. Pfister. 

oo 

FINLAND TO HAVE GRAIN RESERVE 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The Department 
of Commerce is advised that the Diet of 
Finland has approved a proposal to allot 
33,500,000 marks ($800,000) of this year’s 
budget to be used to establish a reserve 
grain stock in Finland. The proposal 
was put forward by a government com- 
mittee, and was passed by a large ma- 
jority. 
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McNARY-HAUGEN BILL 
OCCUPIES THE SENATE 


Farm Relief Measure Given Right of Way 
in Senate—Part of Agricultural 
Committee Opposes It 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The report of the 
House committee on agriculture, accom- 
panying the committee’s version of this 
year’s McNary-Haugen bill, is made up 
very largely of assertions aimed to show 
how features objected to by President 
Coolidge in 1927 have been removed, 
modified or subordinated in the measure 
which the present Congress is asked to 
pass. On the day the committee’s re- 

rt was made public, there was put in- 
to the Senate’s section of. the Congres- 
sional Record a long and severe criticism 
of Herbert Hoover by George N. Peek. 
Mr. Peek is the originator of what in 
recent years has been known as the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen plan of farm relief. Mr. 
Hoover was opposed to the plan, but no 
more so than his chief, President Cool- 
idge. 

_ ee of the bill in the Senate, 
where it has the right of way for a week 
or more, as well as incidental happenings 
at the other end of the Capitol, indicate 
that the bill’s sponsors want to come as 
closely as they can to meeting President 
Coolidge’s objections without sacrificing 
the key feature of the plan. This is the 
equalization fee feature which is being 
subordinated to the point of virtual ob- 
literation. Indications are, however, that 
the equalization fee proviso will be re- 
tained by both the House and Senate, 
but with scarce expectations on the part 
of any one that it ever will be applied, 
even if the bill containing it becomes a 
law. It is probable that the equalization 
fee will be made a mere “last resort” 
for the farm board, with vast resources 
independent of the fee scheme that the 
bill proposes to set up. The President 
would have an unimpeded hand, -outside 
the Senate’s power of rejection, in se- 
lecting the members of the board. Hence 
he could select a board which might be 
relied on to forget the equalization fee. 

Thus it may be that two prime pur- 
poses are motivating the principal advo- 
cates of the bill. One is to secure presi- 
dential approval without throwing over- 
board the key feature of the McNary- 
Haugen plan. The other is to make it as 
difficult as possible for opponents of the 
bill to explain and defend a presidential 
veto. It is not likely that the bill can be 
put through both houses of Congress 
over the President’s veto. 

Senator Smith W. Brookhart, of 
Iowa, who holds that the McNary- 
Haugen bill as it stands does not go far 
enough, has offered an amendment au- 
thorizing an appropriation of $600,000,- 
000 for what would be tantamount to an 
outright subsidy to agriculture. Under 
his amendment an export corporation 
would be set up for the purpose of buy- 
ing farm surpluses and dumping them 
abroad, the losses to be taken care of by 
the United States Treasury. Senator 
Blaine, of Wisconsin, spoke for the 
Brookhart amendment, which probably 
will be supported by most members of 
the radical group in the Senate. It will 
be defeated, but a point will be made for 
use by the group in the presidential 
campaign situation. 

REPORTS AGAINST BILL 


On Friday of last week, Representa- 
tive John D. Clarke, who hails from 
Delaware County, New York, presented 
on behalf of himself and five other mem- 
bers of the House agricultural committee 
—* against the McNary-Haugen 
ill. 

The protesting report holds that the 
McNary-Haugen plan is unworkable and 
unconstitutional, and compares it to va- 
tious valorization schemes that have been 
tried in other countries. The protestants 
also declare that concentration on the 
McNary-Haugen bill will mean that no 
farm relief legislation shall be enacted 
at this session of Congress. This asser- 
tion is based on the contention that Pres- 
ident Coolidge will veto the measure if 
it be sent to him again. 

“It is difficult, in view of the strong 
language in the President’s veto mes- 
Sage, to believe that farm legislation is 
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really wanted. If so, the objectionable 
equalization fee could have been elimi- 
nated,” says the minority report. 

On the same day it was indicated at 
the White House that, while there has 
been no change of view as to principles 
dealt with in the message vetoing the 
McNary-Haugen bill of last year, the 
President is not in position to say what 
he will do as to the pending measure. 
Some of the features objectionable to 
him have been removed, it was indicated, 





PUZZLE PREMIUMS AGAINST 
THE LAW 


LD-TIME scattered word and 

sentence schemes for promoting 
with prizes the sale of package goods 
are being inveighed against by the 
Federal Trade Commission. One re- 
cently stopped by stipulation was 
used for injecting a gambling interest 
in a candy product. It was the old 
“key letter’ scheme, whereby pur- 
chasers getting from purchased pack- 
ages all the letters needed for com- 
pleting a designated sentence could 
get a bicycle or portable typewriter 
as a prize. The commission classes 
this kind of sales scheme as verging 
on a lottery. 





and others may be eliminated before 


the bill is finally passed. The tenor of 
comment at the White House was that 
the President still firmly opposes the 
equalization fee scheme. It is forecast 
that he will veto the measure, because it 
seems certain that it will have the fee 
feature when it reaches him. The veto 
will be a constructive one—that is, the 
prophets say, the bill will be returned 
with a message suggesting its repassage 
with equalization omitted. 


ov 


U. S. GRAIN CORPORATION 
CLAIMS MAY BE SETTLED 


Wasuineton, D. C.—The Senate has 
passed a bill, introduced by Senator 
Shipstead, of Minnesota, providing for 
the adjustment and payment, when found 
valid, of all remaining claims on account 
of the shipping operations of grain 
dealers under contract with the United 
States Grain Corporation during the 
war. Section four of the dealer agree- 
ment with the corporation provided that, 
when a dealer was unable to ship in any 
week at least 20 per cent of the grain 
in his elevator, he would be indemnified 
for insurance and storage at the rate of 
seven twentieths of a cent per bushel on 
wheat held by him at the beginning of 
each week. It is stated that many claims 
arising under that section have not been 
paid. Senator Shipstead’s bill provides 
that remaining funds of the Grain Cor- 
poration shall be used for paying off the 
claims that are valid. 


oS 


NEW HEADQUARTERS CHOSEN 
FOR SOUTHEASTERN MILLERS 


NasHvILLte, TeENN.—The headquarters 
of the Southeastern Millers’ Association 
were moved last week from 1527 Broad- 
way to 1007 Independent Life Building, 
where Dr. J. W. Sample, secretary, and 
his corps of assistants, will have a suite 
of offices. The National Soft Wheat 
Millers’ Association will occupy the en- 
tire building at 1527 Broadway with its 
laboratories and demonstration depart- 
ments. Dr. W. H. Strowd is secretary 
of that association. Expansion of the 
work made the move necessary. 


oS 


CHICKASHA TO ADD STORAGE 

Kansas Ciry, Mo.—The Chickasha 
(Okla.) Milling Co. last week placed an 
order with the Jones-Hettelsater Con- 
struction Co., Kansas City, for the erec- 
tion of 300,000 bus additional cylindrical 
tank concrete storage and for a new 
corn meal mill. The latter is to replace 
a small corn plant recently burned, and 
will have a capacity of 500 bus per day. 
The new elevator will give the Chickasha 
company more than 500,000 bus storage 
at the mill, in addition to considerable 
at Its line of country stations. 


SERIES OF BULLETINS 
ON STANDARD COSTS 


Millers’ National Federation Begins Publica- 
tion of Educational Data Prepared 
by H. H. Hanneman 


The Millers’ National Federation has 
begun distributing a series of “educa- 
tional bulletins” on standard costs in 
flour milling by H. H. Hanneman, the 
Federation’s cost analyst. The first of 
these is reproduced on this page. An- 
nouncing the series, Sydney Anderson, 
president of the Federation, says: 

“In October, 1927, I sent out a ques- 
tionnaire to some 60 millers for whom 
more or less cost work had been done, 
to secure the opinions of these millers 
of the system itself and our method of 
‘selling’ and installing it. 

“The attitude of the large majority of 
the millers who answered the question- 
naire was entirely favorable to the sys- 
tem as well as to the work which was 
being done in securing its adoption. 
However, the questionnaire also brought 
out many suggestions for improving our 
method of securing the interest of the 
mills in better cost accounting and in 
the adoption of the system itself. Among 
these, one in particular appeared to meet 
with general favor; this was that there 
should be prepared and distributed a 
series of ‘educational bulletins’ designed 
to develop particularly the managerial 
and operating advantages of the system. 

“H. H. Hanneman, cost analyst for 
the Federation, has been at work for 
several months preparing this series of 
bulletins. Twenty-six bulletins in all 
have been prepared, one of which will 
go out each week. The distribution of 
these bulletins will not be confined to 
members of the Federation, but they will 
be sent to all millers included in our 
general list, to accountants and auditors 
specializing in mill accounting, and to 
any others who may be interested. 

“These bulletins will constitute a dis- 
tinct series, and will be in fact a sup- 
plemental exposition of certain features 
of the Standard Cost Manual which bear 
more or less directly on its use as a 
basis for managerial and sales policies. 


The bulletins are designed not only to 





WHAT IS THE STANDARD 
COST PRINCIPLE? 


By H. H. Hanneman, Cost Analyst of 
the Millers’ National Federation 


T is a fundamental fact that all 
flour mills selling flour under the 
terms of a satisfactory sales contract 
are committed to deliver to the buy- 
er, and the buyer to accept, a definite 
quantity of flour of a certain quality, 
at an agreed price, for shipment 
within a given period of time. 

In this transaction the price of the 
barrel of flour, from the viewpoint of 
the buyer, represents a definite and 
fixed cost element. His part of the 
contract presents no manufacturing 
difficulties. The buyer’s only con- 
cern is the responsibility of the flour 
miller in fulfilling his part of the 
contractual relation. 

In this same transaction the seller, 
or flour miller, has the responsibility 
of the buyer to consider, and also an 
entirely different situation to meet. 
Into the miller’s problems enter all 
the variable manufacturing and mer- 
chandising conditions to which his in- 
dustry is subject. The flour price, 
including the profit, that the miller 
asks and expects to receive in such 
transactions, depends on. his predeter- 
mination of the cost elements. His 
profit also depends in part on his 
ability to control the cost elements 
so that in conducting the business 
the results accomplished will con- 
form to the predetermined standards 
adopted. That, in brief, is the basic 
principle of a standard cost system. 

The Standard Cost Manual, pre- 
pared and distributed by the Millers’ 
National Federation, outlines, in a 
simple yet comprehensive manner, 
the accounting procedure necessary to 
apply the standard cost principle to 
any mill’s accounting system. 
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illustrate the procedure of the standard 
cost system and to ‘educate’ accountants 
in improving their accounting methods, 
but also to stimulate the interest of ex- 
ecutives in cost accounting, and to en- 
courage them to make better use of 
accounting and operating records for 
managerial purposes. 

“I wish to urge that these bulletins 
be read, not only by accountants but 
also by executives and sales managers. 
Many millers employ auditors or firms 
of certified public accountants to audit 
their books at stated periods. It is de- 
sirable for all such auditors to have 
copies of these preliminary bulletins and 
the series of cost accounting bulletins 
that will follow; if millers who employ 
outside auditors for such work will send 
the auditors’ names and addresses to the 
Chicago office of the Federation we will 
be pleased to add such names to our 
mailing list to receive the complete 
series, 

“Mr. Hanneman will continue his field 
work as before in assisting members of 
the Federation in installing the standard 
cost system. We particularly invite 
milling companies that are not members 
of the Federation to become such in or- 
der that they may secure the benefits 
of the standard cost system and of the 
comparison of costs reports.” 

A folder is being supplied by the 
Federation for convenience in keeping 
the entire series of bulletins intact. 

oS 


CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The Chicago Board of 
Trade observed its eightieth anniversary 
with impressive ceremonies on the ex- 
change floor on April 9. Preceding these 
there was a parade through the financial 
district, led by the Board of Trade Le- 
gion Post drum and bugle corps and the 
Great Lakes naval training station band. 
The ceremony was under the auspices 
of the American Legion Post of the 
board, 

S. P. Arnot, president of the board, 
presided at the services on the exchange 
floor, and he and L. F. Gates, past presi- 
dent of the board, G. Woodruff, vice 
chairman of the National Bank of the 
Republic, and F. C. Watkins, past state 
commander of the American Legion in 
Illinois, made appropriate addresses. 
There was also music furnished by the 
Legion drum and bugle corps and the 
naval band, which was listened to by a 
large number of members and _ their 
friends. 

The Chicago Board of Trade was or- 
ganized March 13, 1848, and the first 
quarters were in a small room over a 
flour store on South Water Street. The 
first president was Thomas Dyer. The 
board was incorporated in 1850, and in 
1885 the present building was occupied. 
The latter will be wrecked late this year, 
and a new exchange erected, which will 
be 40 stories, and will cost around $10,- 
000,000. ‘ 

oo 


NATIONAL FOOD SHOW IS 
HELD AT NASHVILLE, TENN. 


NasHvILLE, Tenn.—The annual Na- 
tional Food Show opened last week in 
Nashville, with an elaborate exhibition 
of food products. Among those having 
attractive exhibits were the Cherokee 
Mills, the Nashville Roller Mills, the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., the Tennessee Biscuit 
Co., the Iten Biscuit Co., the American 
Bread Co., the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., 
the Modern Bakery and G. A. Suter & 
Sons. The flour and bread exhibits made 
up one of the important features. In- 
dications were that there would be many 
thousands of visitors. 


oS 
MEETING PLANS OF BAKERS 
OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—The monthly meet- 
ing of the Western Pennsylvania Bakers’ 
Association will be held at the plant of 
the H. J. Heinz Co., Northside, Pitts- 
burgh, on April 17, at noon. Luncheon 
will be served by the firm. Harry C. 
Elste, of The Fleischmann Co., and John 
Ertl, wholesale baker, compose the com- 
mittee on arrangements, 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Flour sales have fallen off to about 
low point for the crop. Millers, how- 
ever, do not express surprise over the 
lack of interest, because the trade for the 
most part is overbought. Many buyers 
have enough flour under contract to care 
for their needs until well into the sum- 
mer, or even longer. What millers most 
desire now are shipping directions, so 
the hope is frequently expressed that the 
market will continue strong enough to 
encourage buyers in ordering flour for- 
ward without undue delay. 

Complaint is still wry about prices. 
While it is claimed that there is not 
enough new business being done for these 
cut prices to make much difference, still 
it is demoralizing to have mills here and 
there naming prices that others claim are 
below their cost of ss. These 
low quotations only help to antagonize 
buyers and shake what little confidence 
they have in the market. 

Mills report fair inquiry for spring 
clears. Contracts on books are sufficient 
to absorb the production for some time, 
providing shipping directions are re- 
ceived in contract time. Occasionally, 
for lack of directions, a mill has a car 
or two to offer for prompt shipment, 
but thus far there has been no necessity 
to shade prices. About the same situa- 
tion applies to second clear. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb April 10 Year ago 

oS re re $8.05 @8.40 $7.50@7.70 
Standard patent ..... 7.80@8.00 7.10@7.30 
Second patent ....... 7.45@7.70 6.85@7.00 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 7.10@7.30 6.30@6.60 
First clear, jute*..... 6.10@6.20 6.05@6.15 
Second clear, jute*.... 4.00@4.60 3.85@4.90 
Whole wheat ........ 8.00@8.05 6.50@6.70 
Graham, standard .... 6.75@6.85 6.25@6.45 

SEMOLINAS 


Strength in grain has brought about 
another advance of %c lb in semolinas, 
without, however, increasing the demand. 
The trade is disinterested, to say the 
least, and purchases are of the smallest 
possible proportions. Shipping direc- 
tions are becoming scarce. Mills still 
have plenty of business on their books 
for the better grades of semolinas, but 
for some time they have been unable to 
dispose of their output of durum flour. 
The latter is a drug on the market, and 
apparently cannot be moved even at a 
stiff discount. No. 2 semolina is quoted 
at 4c Ib, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, stand- 
ard 3%c, special grade 33,c, and No. 3 
semolina 35c. 

In the week ending April 7, eight 
Minneapolis and interior mills made 52,- 
250 bbls durum products, compared with 
58,594, made by nine mills, in the pre- 
vious week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 1642 were in operation April 10: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and Phoenix mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C (one half), 
E, F, G and rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

ADORE Bek .o.006 06% 460,800 259,165 56 
Previous week .. 460,800 266,894 58 
Wee BOB. acces 460,800 183,164 40 
Two years ago... 529,200 179,291 34 
Three years ago. 548,700 155,736 28 
Four years ago.. 564,600 203,278 36 
Five years ago... 561,100 246,735 43 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 


lis mills were 1,158 bbls last week, 1,512 
in the previous week, 572 a year ago, 
and 1,800 two years ago. 
OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 1-7 ....... 339,150 170,802 50 
Previous week .. 380,100 187,811 49 
Year ago ....... 440,700 216,587 49 
Two years ago... 424,890 223,761 63 
Three years ago. 433,890 192,255 44 
Four years ago.. 426,690 227,210 53 
Five years ago... 380,100 176,531 46 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -——Output—, -—Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Mch. 10 73 71,450 221,279 195,185 7,628 2,418 
Mch, 17 73 71,450 217,217 198,191 12,124 3,861 
Mch, 24 69 69,250 215,155 205,211 6,673 1,046 
Mch, 31 62 63,350 187,811 179,350 12,545 2,620 
April 7. 51 56,525 170,802 177,021 597 1,249 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 

Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1, 1927, to 
April 7, 1928, with comparisons, in bar- 
rels (000’s omitted) : 


r-—Output——, -—Exports—, 
1927-28 1926-27 1927-28 1926-27 


Minneapolis ... 8,370 7,099 35 75 
TR, FR cccsce 279 363 23 20 
Duluth-Sup. .. 684 582 cos 66% 
Outside ....... 7,229 6,752 146 95 


THE LATE MR. HARRINGTON’S BEQUESTS 


Under the terms of the will of the late 
Charles M. Harrington, president of the 
Van Dusen-Harrington Co., filed in the 
probate court in Minneapolis, bequests 
exceeding $1,500,000 were made _ to 
church, educational and charitable insti- 
tutions. Trust funds of various amounts 
were left to the following: $100,000 to St. 
Mark’s Episcopal Church as a memorial 
to Mrs. Harrington; $250,000 to the 
Sheltering Arms; $200,000 to St. Barna- 
bas Hospital; $50,000 to the Minneapolis 
Society of Fine Arts; $100,000 to domes- 
tic and foreign missionary societies; 
$125,000 to Shattuck Military Academy; 
$150,000 to International committee 
Y. M. C. A; $200,000 to assist young 
men and women in acquiring industrial 
or technical education; $100,000 for as- 
sistance of young working women,—and 
several other large amounts for equally 
deserving causes. 


NORTHWESTERN FLOUR OUTPUT 

For the crop year Sept. 1, 1927, to 
March 31, last, the mills at Minneapolis 
made 8,110,440 bbls flour, or 1,261,070 
more than in the same period in 1926-27; 
114,260 more than in 1925-26, and 1,512,- 
340 more than in 1924-25. The output 
here is running well in excess of 1,000,- 
000 bbls a month. At the same time, 
interior northwestern mills also are op- 
erating heavily. In the same period 
they made 6,977,015 bbls, compared with 
6,752,440. 

NOTES 

Fred Krisinger has purchased the 
Griswold (Iowa) Mills from S. A. Pem- 
berton. 

H. S. Pearlstone, flour broker, New 
York, visited his milling connections in 
Minneapolis last week. 

The Twin City Trading Co., a subsidi- 
ary of the Albert Dickinson Co., is float- 
ing an issue of $550,000 first mortgage 
bonds. 


George A. Aylsworth, manager of the 
Great Western Elevator Co., Kansas 
City, visited in Minneapolis over the 
week end. 
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Austin, Coward & Co., certified public 
accountants, Minnéapolis, have moved 
into commodious quarters in the new 
Roanoke Building. 

Frank R. Prina, president of the 
Frank R. Prina Corporation, flour bro- 
kers, New York, is visiting his mill con- 
nections in the Northwest this week. 

William J. Mullen, secretary of the 
Novadel Process Corporation, Buffalo, 
visited the company’s Minneapolis repre- 
sentative, the Weaver Co., April 10. 

It is now expected that the first east- 
bound steamers of the 1928 lake season 
will clear from Duluth-Superior and 


Lake Michigan ports between April 16 


and 20. 


A special meeting of the common 
stockholders of the Federal System of 
Bakeries of America, Inc., will be held 
at Davenport, Iowa, April 18, to elect 
directors. 


Edgar S. Miller, of Kansas City, 
southwestern manager for the Carrier 
Engineering Corporation, attended the 
millers’ and chemists’ meeting in Minne- 
apolis on April 7. 

H. B. Eggers, Jr., former head of the 
Grafton (N. D.) Roller Mill Co., is 
spending a few days in Minneapolis be- 
fore going east. He has no definite 
plans for the future. 

Arthur Miller, vice president and gen- 
eral superintendent of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., who has been in Honolulu, 
is now in California and is expected 
home late this month. 

The estate of the late James W. 
Falconer, Minneapolis, chairman of the 
board of the Chase Bag Co., is valued at 
approximately $250,000, according to the 
will filed for probate. Mrs. Falconer is 
the chief beneficiary, but $15,000 were 
willed to the Jones-Harrison Home, 
Minneapolis, $5,000 to the Little Sisters 
of the Poor and $5,000 to the Church 
Home of Minnesota, St. Paul. 


oo 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


There was no improvement in demand 
for or sales of flour last week. Small 
lot buyers were in the majority, the 
larger ones showing little or no interest. 
Bookings were mostly of mixed cars with 
feed, and occasional full cars calling for 
immediate or near-by delivery. Ship- 
ping directions were fair, and old con- 
tracts are being slowly cleaned up. No 
interest by eastern buyers has developed 
regarding lake-and-rail quotations, with 
mills not ready to give any figures in 
that connection. 

Sales of durum continue light. Scat- 
tered inquiries are under the market, 
with only an occasional offer admitting 
of acceptance. 

Quotations, April 7, at Duluth-Su- 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1928 1927 
WOE BOGGS .ccccenes $7.85 @8.20 $7.20@7.45 
Second patent ....... 7.35@7.66 6.85@7.20 
First clear, jute...... 6.00@6.40 6.40@6.65 


Second clear, jute.... 5.20@5.45 5.45@5.70 
Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

DOE BF: si c00s penrivennde 16,965 46 
Previous week ............ 18,415 50 
|. © Wererrrrrrr rie rc. 5,350 14 
TWO. FORTS OBO oosccsccare 14,055 38 


NOTES 


Ludwig Amerding, New York, repre- 
sentative of Parker & Graff, grain bro- 
kers, was in Duluth last week. 


C. C. Blair, of the Globe Elevator Co., 
and W. R. McCarthy, of the Capitol 
= Co., visited Minneapolis last 
week, 


The new drier being installed by the 
Cargill Elevator Co. at its K plant in 
Superior will have a daily capacity of 
18,000 bus. 


H. J. Atwood, president of the At- 
wood-Larson Co., who with Mrs. Atwood 
has been touring Europe, sailed for 
home from Liverpool on April 9. 


Visitors on ’change last week were H. 
C. Banks, of the Hall-Baker Elevator 
Co., Kansas City, W. W. Goodnow, chick- 
en feed manufacturer, Boston, and C. E. 
McCarthy, Minneapolis. 

Receipts of grain at Duluth-Superior 
during March were 5,865,336 bus, com- 
pared with 3,658,461 a year ago. Ship- 
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SPEEDING UP THE GROWTH 
OF WHEAT 


FE XPERIMENTERS at the Uni- 

versity of California claim to 
have succeeded in growing in 13 
weeks wheat which is better than the 
grain in the field that requires five 
months to reach maturity. 

Artificial light replaced sunlight. 
Water in which was dissolved the 
chemical elements necessary for plant 
growth replaced the soil. 

Professor A. R. Davis, of the di- 
vision of agricultural chemistry, and 
Professor D. R. Hoagland, of the di- 
vision of plant nutrition, carried out 
the experiment in a greenhouse lab- 
oratory. They attributed the speed 
with which their wheat matured and 
the excellence of its quality to the 
light. 

They kept the light turned on 
most of the 13 weeks for 16 hours a 
day. Doubling the light exposure 
multiplied the plant’s development 
by four, they found, and when the 
lights were kept turned on 24 hours 
a day the growth was “astounding.” 








ments were 879,304 bus, against 1,542,649, 
Of the receipts, wheat comprised 3,946,- 
228 bus, rye 1,114,753, and barley 527,068, 
Receipts of flour during the month were 
88,705 bbls, compared with 64,300 a year 
ago, and production 89,180, against 59,- 
180. 


F. G. Cartson. 
oS 


MONTANA 


Montana mill prices average slightly 
lower than a week ago, quotations on 
April 7 ranging $6.50@7.20 bbl for 
standard patent, f.o.b., mill; fancy pat- 
ent was about 20c over these figures, 
and first clear 50c under. Millers gen- 
erally are of the opinion that bakers 
are overlooking a good opportunity to 
take on flour at what may soon prove 
to have been advantageously low figures. 


NOTES 

G. A. Beck, baker, Basin, Mont., died 
recently, aged 61. 

T. C. Hand, manager of the Kalispell 
(Mont.) Flour Mills Co., recently made 
a brief business trip to Great Falls. 

T. J. Thompson, manager of the 
Rocky Mountain Elevator, Choteau, 
Mont., died last week after a two-day 
illness. 

J. W. Sherwood, vice president and 
manager of the Royal Milling Co., Great 
Falls, and Mrs. Sherwood, have returned 
to that city after a two months’ visit to 
cities in the East and South. 


W. C. Boeke, sales manager for the 


Cascade Milling & Elevator Co., expects 
to be in Minneapolis at the end of this 
week on his way home from a 45-day 
trip through the South and East. 
oS 

Minneapolis—Flour Output and Exports 

Minneapolis flour output by months and 
crop years, in barrels: 

1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 

Sept. 1,190,531 1,216,076 1,356,706 1,057,606 
Oct.. 1,269,200 1,265,346 1,530,562 1,078,124 
Nov.. 1,103,869 918,282 1,086,086 961,765 


Dec.. 1,135,221 943,941 1,040,831 836,285 
Jan.. 1,110,726 817,038 1,087,837 980,020 
Feb.. 1,079,215 776,112 851,476 932,693 
Mch. 1,221,780 912,578 1,042,682 761,604 
April 859,687 787,631 700,994 
May 808,693 866,200 709,476 
June 785,336 923,519 863,341 
July 922,910 938,068 1,078,862 
AUB... cevees 958,876 952,200 1,018,382 








Yr.*8,110,542 11,184,875 12,463,798 10,969,152 


Minneapolis direct foreign shipments, by 
months and crop years, in barrels: 


1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 
3,5 , 6,624 22,647 





September ... 29 11,010 62 
October ...... 9,676 11,190 10,070 49,419 
November .... 5,181 17,940 6,161 25,647 
December .... 3,710 9,964 9,868 36,158 
January ..... 3,875 6,868 6,803 16,821 
February .... 3,499 5,876 7,565 25,037 
MAPOR ccccccs 4,460 11,042 10,185 23,253 
ME eke 38% 8,432 7,486 9,264 
) MET 3,425 4,483 12,062 
Oe ree 6,445 8,307 6,336 
GU cxasawase ey 6,007 11,005 12,555 
ABOU sive. oese 3,265 12,433 9,012 
ee *33,930 101,455 99,935 248,211 


*Seven months. 


February flour imports into the Philip- 
pine Islands totaled 47,000 bbls, of which 
41,750 originated in the United States. 
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KANSAS CITY 


Flour trade continues dull, both in 
Kansas City and in the interior. An oc- 
casional mill is booking from 75 to 100 
per cent of capacity, but average sales 
are less than 35 per cent. Orders are 
almost uniformly for near-by shipment, 
showing that buying is from hand to 
mouth. 

There is a fair volume of mixed car 
buying, which, with one, two and three 
car orders, makes up the bulk of sales. 
Virtually no large bookings are being 
placed. 

Export.—There was little improvement 
noted in export business last week. A 
few sales of 1,000 and 1,500 bbls were 
made, and the rest of the business was in 
smaller lots. Prices are being figured 
very closely, and it is reported that a 
few contracts for straight grade flour 
delivered in Europe were taken at an 
extremely low price. First clears are 
fairly abundant, although some mills, 
well sold up, are not offering at low 
prices. Second clears are weak. Quo- 
tations, April 7,.basis bulk, Kansas City: 
export straight, $5.40@5.70 bbl; first 
clear, $4.90@5.65; second clear, $4@4.50. 

Prices—A weakening bran market 
tended to force flour prices up last week. 
Wheat remained at the previous level. 
Some mills raised prices 10c, and others 
remained unchanged. Quotations, April 
1, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City: short patent, $7.25@8.20 
bbl; 95 per cent, $6.75@7.70; straight, 
$6.65@7.40; first clear, $5.15@5.90; sec- 
ond clear, $4.25@4.75. 

Directions——Shipping instructions re- 
main moderately slow. Kansas City mill 
production averaged 66 per cent of ca- 
pacity last week, the same as in the pre- 
vious one. 

Production. — The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 63 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph, Salina and 
Atchison. Additional tables give the pro- 
duction and activity of principal milling 
centers in the territory. 


63 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Meri WT .cccees 318,960 176,778 55 
Previous week .. 321,960 164,079 50 
EE GMO .cccccs 327,360 201,103 61 
Two years ago... 331,560 154,045 46 
Five-year average (same week).... 52 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 53 
KANSAS CITY 
ar 197,700 131,570 66 
Previous week .. 197,700 131,363 66 
Re MMO. veccees 175,500 138,726 78 
Two years ago... 151,500 74,541 49 
Five-year average ......seeeeeeees 64 
Ten-year average .......+ssseeeeee 65 
WICHITA 
A, ae 62,400 30,262 48 
Previous week .. 62,400 31,310 50 
BOOP BHO ...c0ce 62,400 43,497 69 
Two years ago... 62,400 29,853 47 
ST. JOSEPH 
April 1-7 ....... 47,400 25,961 54 
Previous week .. 47,400 28,190 59 
Year ago ....... 47,400 36,852 77 
Two years ago... 47,400 24,651 52 
SALINA 
SOMO 5 0 5.0-4:6:% 46,800 34,791 74 
Previous week .. 46,800 39,535 84 
Year ago ....... 37,800 24,140 63 
Two years ago... 45,000 21,709 48 
ATCHISON 
ES Bee 30,900 21,866 70 
Previous week .. 30,900 23,637 76 
meer GSO 22.60. 29,700 24,119 81 
Two years ago... 29,400 23,288 79 
OMAHA 
a SS Be 27,300 18,941 69 
Previous week .. 27,300 27,451 100 
WOO? OBO .... 0+ 27,300 20,079 73 
Two years ago... 27,300 20,130 73 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Reports of about 70 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 


sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


BE Bet co cccctavessekuehhss on secu 35 
PCGVIGEE WOR 26 covet docveess ccececvues 37 
FORP BBO wcccccccrvectiedercescccccseesge 46 


Of the mills reporting, 2 reported do- 
mestic business as fair, 7 as quiet and 
16 as dull. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills outside of Kansas City were 
10,692 bbls last week, 12,425 in the pre- 
vious week, 18,629 a year ago, and 5,938 
two years ago. 


ARNOLD COMPANY ADDS STORAGE 


The Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kan- 
sas, began construction work last week 
on two additional cylindrical wheat stor- 
age bins, substantially augmenting its 
capacity. The bins will be ready for use 
well before the new crop movement. 


GOVERNMENT WRONG ON TEXAS STOCKS 


The head of a large Texas milling 
company in especially good position to 
be well informed, commenting on The 
Northwestern Miller’s survey showing 
Kansas and Oklahoma country mill and 
elevator stocks of wheat many times 
that reported by the government, says 
the same situation holds true in Texas. 
He knows of two mills which have more 
wheat than the Texas report covering 
the entire state, and believes that mills 
in that state have between 3,000,000 and 
4,000,000 bus wheat, as against some- 
thing over 500,000 estimated in the gov- 
ernment’s March 1 report. 


NOTES 


J. W. West, Jr., Illinois and Indiana 
representative of the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., was in Kansas City over 
Easter. 

Harvey J. Owens, vice president of the 
National Milling Co., has been elected 
to membership in the Kansas City Board 
of Trade. 

F. H. Hartman, of the F. H. Hartman 
Co., Ottumwa, Iowa, was here last week 
visiting his connection, the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co. 

John F. Enns, president of the Enns 
Milling Co., Inman, Kansas, spent last 
week calling on trade in Illinois in com- 
pany with his salesman in that field. 

J. S. Foltz, district sales manager for 
the Larabee Flour Mills -» was in 
Oklahoma City last week attending the 
convention of the Oklahoma Bakers’ As- 
sociation. 

Gordon B. Wood, sales manager for 
the Midland Flour Milling Co., will re- 
turn to Kansas City at the end of this 
week, after having spent nearly a month 
in the East. 

George E. Hincke, president of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., is expected 
back from the Pacific Coast this week. 
He went there several weeks ago to see 
his son off for the Philippine Islands. 

John H. Peek, Buffalo manager of the 
Percy Kent Bag Co., Inc., and his broth- 
er, Richard K. Peek, until recently asso- 
ciated with Ansel S. Leo, flour, New 
York, are spending several days visiting 
old friends here. 

The Oklahoma Agricultural & Mechan- 
ical College is campaigning extensively 
among farmers for more general crop 
rotation. A series of barn meetings 
are being held, where farmers meet and 
tell of their experiences in feeding le- 
gumes. 

Rudolph A. Goerz, president of the 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, 
who was here last week, says he never 
saw a finer wheat prospect in central 
Kansas. No one, in his opinion, can 
forecast the possibilities of this year’s 
Kansas crop if present promises ma- 
terialize. 

Conditions in Latin America are de- 
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scribed as “deplorable,” by one well- 
informed observer there. Competition is 
so keen that a few mills have been led 
to quote prices unbelievably low. Credit 
extension is loose, and there are reports 
of many sales being made on the basis 
of 120-day terms. 

The Kansas City Grain Club held a 
special meeting and dinner on the roof 
garden of the Kansas City Club recently. 
Speakers included Charles T. Atkinson, 
secretary of the Chicago Stock Exchange, 
and Joseph F. Porter, chairman of the 
executive committee of the New Eng- 
land National Bank & Trust Co., Kan- 
sas City. There was general discussion 
of a plan to set up a local exchange 
for trading in unlisted securities. 


There seems to be a growing dissatis- 
faction among southwestern farmers 
over the present complicated federal 
grain grading system. This feeling was 
brought to the surface recently when 
500,000 bus southwestern wheat graded 
No. 2 by the Missouri Grain Inspection 
Department was regraded Nos. 3 and 4 
by the federal department on its arrival 
at New Orleans for export. The affair 
is being aired before the Senate agricul- 
tural committee. 

oS 


WICHITA 


Flour prices remained stationary last 
week. Demand was dull, most sales be- 
ing in small lots for immediate needs. 
Export business is almost negligible. 
Mills operated at approximately 55 per 
cent of capacity. Quotations, April 6, 
basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City: short pat- 
ent, $7.90@8.10 bbl; straight, $7.40; 
clear, $6.50. 

NOTES 


F. W. Parker, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Galveston (Texas) Wharf 
Co., spent several days here last week, 
calling at the mills. 


M. Loads, representative of the Polish 
government, spent last week visiting 
Pratt County and other points in west- 
ern Kansas, seeking seed wheat to be 
shipped to his country. 


A. B. Anderson, sales manager for the 
Red Star Milling Co., and T. J. Bush, 
sales manager for the Wichita Flour 
Mills Co., attended the convention of 
bakers in Oklahoma City last week. 


H. T. Corson, manager of the National 
Food Bureau, spent the week conducting 
a health campaign in Wellington. This 
week he will give a pageant in connec- 
tion with the campaign at the Hamilton 
Intermediate School, Wichita. 


R. E. Clark, secretary of the Trans 
Missouri-Kansas Shippers’ Advisory 
Board, spent a day here making ar- 
rangements for the meeting of the board 
at the Hotel Lassen on June 20. He 
says the railroads have already spread 
7,000 cars out in Kansas in preparation 
for the new wheat crop, and will have a 
reserve of 40,000 on hand by the time 
the wheat is ready to move. 


oo > 


ATCHISON-LEAVEN- 
WORTH 


Mills reported a wide variance in 
bookings last week. Some mills sold as 
much as 100 per cent of capacity, while 
others barely managed to sell 10 per 
cent. 

Generally speaking, business is quiet. 
Shipping directions are rather slow, in- 
dicating an oversold condition, but as 
buyers are willing to pay carrying 
charges, mills are working out to a bet- 
ter advantage on these overdue contracts. 

Mills continue to operate at from 50 
to 75 per cent of capacity, with an occa- 
sional one on full time. 

No export business has been reported, 
with the exception of an occasional lot 
of clear. 

NOTES 

This territory received further mois- 
ture in the form of a good, soaking rain 
last week. Conditions look very bright 
for the coming wheat crop. 

Gene Torbett, assistant traffic manager 
for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., and 
other Atchison Pillsbury employees, are 
expecting to be transferred to the new 
Pillsbury plant at Enid, Okla. This is 
in line with the usual Pillsbury policy 
of promotion. 
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SALINA 


Conditions in the flour market were 
slow last week. Virtually all bookings 
were for near-by shipment. Shipping 
instructions were not improved greatly, 
and export business was light. Quota- 
tions, April 5, basis Kansas City, cotton 
98’s: short patent, $7.10@7.50 bbl; 95 
per cent, $6.80@7; straight, $6.60@6.70. 


NOTES 


The Western Star Mill Co. is install- 
ing a 120 h-p Diesel engine to be used 
in its smaller unit. 


E. W. Reed, sales manager for the 
Shellabarger Mills & Elevator Co., has 
returned from a month’s trip in the East. 


Construction work has commenced on 
the first 500,000-bu unit of the 1,000,000- 
bu elevator of the Salina Terminal Ele- 
vator Co. 


John K. Pickerill, sales manager for 
the Western Star Mill Co., left April 7 
for the eastern states, where he will re- 
main for about six weeks. 


Fred W. Elder, who has been man- 
ager of the Salina office of the B. C. 
Christopher Grain Co., has moved to 
Hastings, Neb., where he will manage 
the Goffe & Carkener, Inc., office. R. C. 
Vestal, Salina, is replacing Mr. Elder 
in the Christopher company office. 


os 


OKLAHOMA 


A hand-to-mouth basis characterized 
the flour market in Oklahoma last week, 
particularly with bakers, who did the 
bulk of the buying. Exports were very 
quiet. Prices were off 10c over the pre- 
vious week’s quotations. Quotations, 
April 5: hard wheat short patent, $7.70 
bbl; soft wheat short patent, $7.90; 
standard patent, $7.20. 


NOTES 

The Gresham mill, Guthrie, has been 
advertised for sale for taxes of $28,500 
due from the State Banking Board, 
whose property it is. 

The Norman (Okla.) Milling & Grain 
Co. has been sold to the Zero Ice & Cold 
Storage Co., formerly of Oklahoma City. 
Guy Spottswood, former secretary and 
manager of the Norman Milling & Grain 
Co., will be manager of the Zero com- 
pany. 

In a recent reorganization, the Linton-" 
Goldsmith Grain Co., Chickasha, Okla., 
became the Goldsmith Grain Co. Ned 
H. Goldsmith, president and _ general 
manager, has announced plans for the 
construction of concrete storage bins 
with a capacity of 100,000 bus. 


oe 


HUTCHINSON 


Flour business continued quiet last 
week. Some bakers showed a little more 
interest, but hesitated to commit them- 
selves. Export inquiry was rather light, 
buyers’ ideas being too far out of line 
to produce business. Shipping directions 
were fair. Quotations, April 7, basis 
cotton 98’s, Kansas City: short patent, 
$7.55@8.10 bbl; straight, $7.15@7.60; 
first clear, $5.90@6.05. 


NOTES 


Henry Sumpter, of the sales depart- 
ment of the *Consolidated Flour Mills 
Co., recently made a business trip to 
Colorado. 


Fred Yurgler, of the sales department 
of the Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, 
has returned from a business trip to 
Oklahoma. 


Rain and snow last week will add 
materially to wheat prospects over the 
Southwest, according to B. F. Young, 
treasurer of the Consolidated Flour Mills 
Co. On present prospects he thinks 
Kansas production this year may exceed 
all previous yields. 

oS 

Farm bankruptcies in the United 
States declined sharply in 1927, although 
the proportion per 1,000 farms remained 
much higher than before the war. Fig- 
ures compiled by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture show that the 
rate in 1927 was .99 per 1,000 farms, 
compared with 1.22 in 1926, 1.23 in 1925, 
and 1.22 in 1924. The rate in 1913 was 
only .15, or slightly more than the aver- 
age for the decade 1905 to 1914. 
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TOLEDO 


With the arrival of growing weather 
last week, soft winter wheat millers got 
a more definite idea of what they may 
have to face in the way of supplies, and 
the initial prospect is not a rosy one. 
Of course later developments may im- 
prove the situation, and it may be re- 
vealed that the outlook is not so bad as 
some make it, but at present it casts a 
foreboding shadow of uncertainty over 
this section of milling, even to the point 
of adversely affecting the present status 
of the industry. 

It looks as if the soft winter wheat 
miller was in for a trying time. Unfor- 
tunately, it comes at just the time when 
he needed a good crop to strengthen his 
already weakened position and when, as 
it were, he had been girding up his loins 
to run a good race, and give a better 
account of himself. The present year 
has been bad enough, with certain dis- 
abilities which could hardly be avoided, 
although it also had some good points 
for those who were riding the tide right, 
but this next year shows some sign now 
of having almost no good features about 
it at all. There was a good carrying 
charge at harvest and there was later the 
additional opportunity of making money 
on the premiums, that is, assuming that 
the miller had the wheat on which to 
make these profits. 

Gloomy Outlook—But this next year 
there may be no carrying charge, no 
chance even to buy wheat on a parity 
with the futures, and it may move from 
the very start at a premium, with mill- 
ers in a scramble to get it, because of 
the complete exhaustion of their stocks. 
If the soft winter wheat crop turns out 
to be as short as some present indica- 
tions signify, and if the Southwest raises 
a good crop, and in addition if it should 
prove to be of high protein content, then 
the situation in soft wheat milling is 
going to be a very complicated one, call- 
ing for a nicety of judgment which al- 
most defies any certainty of attainment. 

It is quite impossible to describe and 
explain present conditions in milling in 
this section without this reference to the 
future, as they are indissolubly mixed. 
Responsive to the tightness in soft 
wheat, prices have advanced so rapidly 
and steadily that buyers have been 
seared out of the market and, at best, 
would only purchase what they could 
not do without. There have been no 
breathing spells, or resting points, in the 
advance where one might have a chance 
to reason things out, and perhaps find 
time to make up his mind to buy. 
Straightway, the market would be off 
on another advance and would get away 
from him. ‘ 

This was still more emphatically the 
case last week when the premium on No. 
2 red at Toledo moved up to 27c over 
Chicago May, in spite of the fact that 
flour was wellnigh unsalable at these 
levels. The miller who has no wheat 
(and there is very little coming out) 
has hardly any option but to close down 
his mill or else grind low protein hard 
wheat, of which there is plenty. If in 
the past he has built up some business 
in hard wheat flours with the bakery 
trade, he is not in quite so tight a box. 
There seems to be going on at present 
an ocular demonstration of the advan- 
tage of diversified milling for the cen- 
tral states. 

Private Estimates of the Crop.—tin 
view of the peculiar situation, readers 
may be interested in some of the private 
estimates which have been made of the 
crop, inasmuch as these have now 
reached a degree of accuracy which chal- 
lenges government reports. The lowest 


is for a total winter wheat crop of 
510,000,000 bus; the average of ail esti- 





mates is 536,000,000, compared with the 
government estimate of last April of 
568,000,000, and a final outturn of 552,- 
000,000. Abandonment in Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, and part 
of Missouri is estimated as high as 50 
per cent, but Michigan appears to be in 
better shape. Only twice in the last 50 
years has the condition been as low as 
now reported. 

Production east of the Mississippi 
River has been estimated at as low as 
125,000,000 bus, compared with 171,000,- 
000 last year and a five-year average of 
202,000,000. West of the river the crop 
is estimated at 418,000,000 bus, compared 
with 381,000,000 last year, and the chance 
of considerable increase in Kansas with 
favorable conditions until harvest. Pro- 
duction for the country as a whole is 
estimated at 543,000,000 bus, against 
552,000,000 last year. 

Below is given a private estimate cov- 
ering the leading soft winter wheat 
states, with comparisons for the crops of 
1926 and 1927, the latter a short crop: 

Production, 


bus (000’s omitted) 
Condition 1928 1927 1926 





BURMMOlS .ccccccece 40 25,176 30,956 38,934 
Missouri ........ 64 20,874 15,580 21,282 
GRbe cecccccecess 41 18,580 28,980 40,252 
BRGIGMR ccccceses 41 16,864 27,621 33,940 
Michigan ........ 70 18,496 19,156 17,916 
Kentucky ....... 1,996 3,059 4,773 
Tennessee .. oe 3,822 3,696 7,920 
New York .. ° 5,348 6,069 4,725 
New Jersey ..... 1,088 1,380 1,320 
Pennsylvania .... 73 18,645 20,165 23,400 
Virginia ......... 60 6,135 8,381 11,336 
West Virginia ... 63 1,380 1,796 2,352 
Maryland ....... 69 7,612 9,188 11,960 
North Carolina... 66 3,542 5,168 6,303 





144,558 181,195 226,413 

All these figures and estimates may be 
taken with a grain of salt. It is still 
too early to declare a calamity to the 
winter wheat crop, but they unquestion- 
ably reflect an unusual cendition. Na- 
ture has wonderful recuperative powers, 
and further growing weather may reveal 
a condition somewhat better, or worse; 
nobody knows. Nature may compensate 
by larger yields per acre on what is left, 
although that is not often the case in 
such years. But it could happen. 

One Optimistic Feature—There will 
be at least one compensation. If the 
soft wheat crop turns out to be as short 
as indicated, it probably will be at a 
premium through the entire year, which 
means that not one bushel of it will be 
exported; all of it will be available for 
milling. In 1926-27 there were exported 
81,250,000 bus soft red wheat. Not so 
much has been exported on the present 
crop, but probably a substantial quantity 
was shipped before the premiums came 
on. 
Flour Price.—Soft winter wheat stand- 
ard patent flour was quoted, April 6, at 
$7.80@7.90 bbl, and local springs $7.75, 
in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo or mill. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 1-7 ....... 129,000 79,545 61 
Previous week .. 117,750 92,441 78 
Year @g0 ...s...- 64,200 37,411 58 
Two years ago... 69,660 34,969 50 
Three years ago. 77,700 37,542 48 


STATE FLOUR PURCHASES 


Five cars of soft wheat flour were 
bought for state institutions on March 
26 by the state Seg pen} —_ The 
awards went to the J. Loudenslager Mill, 
Tiffin, at $6.49 bbl for Cleveland State 
Hospital, $6.49 for Feeble Minded Insti- 
tution, Columbus, $6.57 for Ohio Peni- 
tentiary, and to the Hanley Milling Co., 
Coshocton, two cars, $6.67, one for the 
Institution for Feeble Minded, Orient, 
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and the other for Longview State Hos- 
pital. Only 15 mills participated in the 
bidding. 


SOME WHEAT LEFT IN MICHIGAN 


The Michigan state crop report for 
March estimated that 17 per cent of the 
crop of wheat, or 3,276,000 bus, was still 
on farms on March 1, and that 1,542,000 
were in country mills and elevators, a 
total of 4,818,000, compared with 6,300,- 
000 in like positions last year. C. B. 
Riley, secretary of the Indiana Grain 
Dealers’ Association, published an esti- 
mate of 3,330,000 bus, or 12 per cent of 
the crop, as being on farms in Indiana 
on March 1. According to these figures 
there is wheat still back, although it is 
not coming out. Some mills at and near 
Toledo are paying $1.65 bu at mill door 
for No. 2 red, and are getting scarcely 
any. 


NOTES 


C. E. Shepard, of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, was in Cleveland 
last week on business. 


Louis A. Mennel, of the Mennel Mill- 
ing Co., left last week for California to 
visit his family, and will be gone two 
or three weeks. 


J. J. Gilmore, representing the H. H. 
King Flour Mills Co., with headquarters 
at Detroit, Mich., was in Toledo on April 
5, calling on the trade. 


The annual meeting of the Ohio Mill- 
ers’ State Association will be held at the 
Chittenden Hotel, Columbus, April 18-19. 
Every miller in Ohio is invited to attend. 


J. Kehlor Carr, formerly of the Kehlor 
Flour Mills Co., subsequently the Hall 
Milling Co., St. Louis, is now connected 
with the Universal Service Co., an em- 
ployment agency, at Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Murphy Brokerage Co., Nashville, 
Tenn., has succeeded to the Bell-Murphy 
Co. John H. and W. P. Bell are now in 
the shipping business, and Thomas F. 
Murphy has taken over the brokerage 
business, 


Cyrus S. Coup, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Northwestern Ele- 
vator & Mill Co., Toledo, expects to go 
to St. Louis this week to visit his daugh- 
ter, and from there to French Lick, Ind., 
to be absent about two weeks. 


Mark N. Mennel, of the Mennel Mill- 
ing Co., Toledo, accompanied by Mrs. 
Mennel, returned last week from a trip 
to Cuba and Florida which he took fol- 
lowing the meeting of soft wheat millers 
at Nashville, Tenn., last month. 


W. S. Weeks, Wilson, N. C., is now 
acting as southern representative for the 
Williams Bros. Co., miller, Kent, Ohio, 
with headquarters at Wilson. For the 
past eight years he has been connected 
with F. W. Stock & Sons, Hillsdale, 
Mich., with headquarters at Norfolk. 


C. B. Riley, secretary of the Indiana 
Grain Dealers’ Association and of the 
Indiana Millers’ Association, expresses 
the opinion, in a recent circular to his 
membership, that Indiana will not grow 
more than a third of an average crop of 
wheat, which means not over 12,000,000 
bus. 


J. M. Bour, Toledo flour broker, and 
George A. Amendt, of the Amendt Mill- 
ing Co., Monroe, Mich., made an auto- 
mobile trip of over 300 miles in the 
northwestern quarter of Ohio last week, 
and reported the outlook for wheat as 
unbelievably bad in the section they vis- 
ited. 


In a recent bulletin to his association, 
Charles B. Riley, secretary of the Indi- 
ana Grain Dealers’ Association, said that 
in a series of tests over several years, 
not only at Purdue experimental station, 
but on many farms over the state, Min- 
ota oats has proven to be the best variety 
for growth in Indiana. 


<<“? 


NASHVILLE 


There was not much change in general 
conditions of flour last week, about the 
normal volume of business for this pe- 
riod of the year being handled. Ship- 
ments on contracts were well sustained, 
and this brought the total output about 
up to the usual April mark. 

Flour buyers have been showing a pro- 
nounced inclination to buy only from 
hand to mouth. Purchases during the 
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past 60 days have been mostly in small 
lots. Prices have continued to advance 
and there now seems no encouragement 
to those looking for lower ones. Stocks 
in the South are conceded to be low, and 
the outlook is for a continuance of fair 
sales for several months. 

Flour prices continued at the high 
mark of the season last week, the feature 
continuing to be the high selling level of 
cash wheat. Quotations, April 7: best 
soft winter wheat short patent, 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $9.40 
@9.75 bbl; standard patent, $8.25@8.50; 
straights, $8@8.25; first clears, $6.75@ 
7.25. Sales were mostly of the high- 
priced established brands. 

Rehandlers were selling a fair amount 
of Minnesota and western flours last 
week, business being fully up to average 
for this season. The market was strong, 
and tending higher. Quotations, April 7; 
spring wheat first patent, 98-lb cottons, 
delivered at Nashville, $8.50@9; stand- 
ard patent, 40@50c less; hard winter 
wheat short patent, $8@8.50; straights, 
50@60c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Bee BaF cevaance 145,020 93,971 64.7 

Previous week .. 134,520 89,261 66.3 

Oe BD ccepees 160,020 107,854 67.4 

Two years ago... 168,520 87,567 52.2 

Three years ago. 159,720 82,986 51.9 
NOTES 


Massey’s mill and store on Drake's 
Creek, near Bowling Green, Ky., was 
burned last week, with loss of $8,000, and 
small insurance. Thomas Smith owned 
the plant, which was 38 years old. 


The Shawnee Mill & Grain Co., Mur- 
freesboro, Tenn., the feed plant of which 
was almost completely destroyed by fire 
recently, with loss of $40,000, announces 
that immediate steps will be taken to re- 
build. Earl Roberts and James M. But- 
ler are chief owners. 

Joun Lerrrr. 
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INDIANAPOLIS 


A small improvement in flour sales 
was reported last week by local millers. 
Orders were more frequent and in some 
cases for larger quantities. The price to 
bakers is being cut in some localities. 
Whether or not to meet chain store com- 
petition has not been ascertained by 
local millers. 

Soft wheat flour buyers are operating 
on a very close margin of stock. The 
year thus far has not been as good as 
bes expected. Shipping instructions are 

air. 

Hard wheat flour orders show the un- 
certainty of bakers concerning the mar- 
ket. Most of the present business is of 
a fill-in nature, and indications are that 
this will continue during the remainder 
of the crop year. 

Some export business is being done, 
most of it going to Latin and South 
America. Inquiries are being received 
from other sources, but buyers are cau- 
tious. 

Quotations, 140-lb jutes, Indianapolis, 
April 7: soft winter short patent $7.25@ 
7.75 bbl, straight $6.50@7, first clear 
$5.75@6.25; hard winter short patent 
$6.80@7.20, straight $6.25@6.50, first 
clear $5.25@5.75; spring first patent $7 
@7.50, standard patent $6.50@7, first 
clear $5.75@6.25. 

NOTES 


Thomas E. McCord, aged 70, for years 
the operator of an elevator near Oaklan- 
don, Ind., died recently. 

The Sunrise Milling Co., Inc., an Ohio 
corporation, has filed papers with the 
secretary of state in Indianapolis to do 
business in Indiana. 

Fire believed to have originated from 
a short circuit in the wiring damaged the 
building and contents of the Indiana 
Flour & Feed Co., Marion, causing a loss 
of $5,200, mostly covered by insurance. 

Funeral services for Charles Hespelt, 
86 years old, veteran baker of Indian- 
apolis, were held last week at St. John’s 
Church. Mr. Hespelt was born in Un- 
terkessack, Baden, Germany, in 1842, and 
settled in Terre Haute in 1858. In 1870 
he moved to Indianapolis, and obtained 
employment in a bakery. 

The Minneapolis-Larabee Flour Co., 4 
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Minnesota corporation, has filed papers 
with the Indiana secretary of state qual- 
ifying the company to do business in 
Indiana. A total of $1,000 of its capital 
stock is represented in this state, and 
R. P. Hahne, of Gary, has been named 
agent for service of process. The In- 
diana offices of the company will be lo- 
cated in Gary. 
T. Detaney. 

o> 


ATLANTA 


With wheat prices holding to unusual- 
ly high levels, mill quotations on flour 
are higher than dealers are willing to 
pay, and hand-to-mouth buying contin- 
ues. Stocks in the hands of even the 
larger buyers are reported unusually 
low, hence fair business is looked for 
during the next several weeks, though it 
is not believed much advance buying will 
be done during the remainder of the old 
crop. Incidentally, there is a much bet- 
ter demand for soft winter wheat flour 
than for hard or spring. 

Shipping directions on _ contracts 
placed during February or early in 
March are coming in fairly well, and 
movement of flour in the Southeast is 
comparatively heavy. 

Soft wheat mills in the Southeast are 
reported operating on a slightly lower 
basis than during March, but booking 
a good volume of business and not, there- 
fore, planning any marked curtailment 
of output in the immediate future. With 
some larger mills, production is reported 
the largest at this period in four to five 
years, about 4 to 5 per cent larger than 
at this time last year, and nearly 10 per 
cent larger than two years ago. 

Following the advance of 15@30c two 
weeks ago, flour prices last week held 
comparatively stable, though reported 
slightly easier. Quotations, April 6, 
f.o.b., Atlanta, basis 98-lb cottons: hard 
winter short patent $8.25@8.50 bbl, 
standard patent $7.75@8, straight patent 
$7.55@7.75; soft winter short patent 
$9.50@9.75, standard patent $8.25@8.40, 
straight patent $8.10@8.25, fancy clears 
$7.70@8, second clears $7.10@7.35; 
spring wheat short patent $8.25@8.50, 
standard $7.75@8, straight $7.55@7.75; 
Utah, Idaho, Oregon and Washington 
soft white wheat flour, $8@8.50. 


NOTES 

B. H. Merck, wholesale grocer, Gaines- 
ville, Ga., visited the trade in Atlanta 
last week. 

C. W. Dilworth, millers’ representa- 
tive, Chicago, was here a few days ago 
on his way home from Florida. 

E. C. Lloyd, owner of Lloyd’s Bak- 
ery, Anniston, Ala., is a candidate for 
membership in the Anniston City Coun- 
cil. . 

V. P. Campbell, assistant sales man- 
ager for the Topeka (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co., is making a trip in the South- 
east, calling on brokers in several of 
the larger cities. 

H. W. Stein, who recently became 
manager of the Lakeside Milling Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah, is making a busi- 
ness trip over southern territory, visiting 
the mill’s connections in the larger cities. 

The Washburn Crosby Co. will con- 
tinue to maintain its warehouse and 
headquarters at Jacksonville, Fla. How- 
ever, Walter H. La Fever has been 
transferred from Jacksonville to At- 
lanta. 


J. B. Everidge, proprietor of Ever- 
idge’s Bakery, Columbus, Ga., and sec- 
retary of the Southern Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, returned to Columbus last week 
after a brief vacation trip to Miami, St. 
Augustine and Jacksonville, Fla. 

Harotp F. PopHask1. 
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EVANSVILLE 


Mills are selling little flour. With a 
high price for wheat, buyers are hold- 
ing off. The crop in southern Indiana 
is estimated to be half an ordinary yield. 
Many growers are planting other crops 
because of the damaging effect of cold 
weather upon the wheat. Quotations, 
April 6, f.o.b., Evansville, 98-lb sacks, 
carload lots: soft winter wheat, best 
patent $9.25 bbl, first patent $8.75, 
straights $8.25; Kansas hard, $8.30; first 
clears, in jutes, $7.25; second clears, 
$6.95. C. M. Lunory. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Demand for flour was not as active 
last week as in previous ones. Mills 
held prices firmly in line with the mar- 
ket, and buyers did not care to book at 
those values. Other than those firms 
which are operating strictly on a current 
buying basis, there are few in the mar- 
ket now. Shipping instructions were re- 
ported good by the majority of the mills. 

Local Conditions.—In at least one or 
two instances local bakers, who find 
themselves with more flour on hand than 
they, require, are offering to resell this 
at prices below that which the mills can 
quote. For instance, last week a well- 
known hard winter wheat flour was of- 
fered by a local baker at $6.75 bbl, de- 
livered in 25-bbl lots, and at $7, direct 
from car, in 10-bbl lots. Naturally, this 
is upsetting local conditions. 

Soft Wheat Flour—Soft wheat flour 
showed little change last week. Prices 
were held well in line by most mills, and 
those buyers whose supplies are short 
bought in limited amounts; other than 
that, the week was without interest. 
Bookings are low, as well as stocks, and 
it is thought that buying for current 
needs will continue unchanged for the 
balance of the crop year. 

Hard Wheat Flour—Demand for hard 
wheat flour was limited last week, as 
sellers and buyers were apart in their 
ideas of price. Undoubtedly some new 
supplies will be booked by many buyers 
before the end of the present crop year, 
but there appears to be no rush to make 
them, as old stocks are holding out long- 
er than anticipated. Shipping instrue- 
tions generally are satisfactory. 

‘ Exports—Apart from the sale of 
some soft wheat flour to South America, 
the local export trade was very quiet 
last week. When inquiries from Europe 
are received, it is difficult to close sales, 
on account of differences in price ideas. 

Flour Prices—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, April 7: soft winter short pat- 
ent $7.75@8.25 bbl, straight $6.75@7.25, 
first clear $5.90@6.30; hard winter short 
patent $7@7.40, straight $6.40@6.80, first 
clear $5.30@5.90; spring first patent 
$7.10@7.60, standard patent $6.60@7.30, 
first clear $5.80@6.30. 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a 




































EW ORLEANS 

will entertain the 
National Association 
of Retail Grocers in 
June of this year. It 
is a colorful metropo- 
lis, and promises to be 
an attractive conven- 
tion city for the gro. 
cers. Herewith is 
shown one of the many 
picturesque corners of 
the famous French 
quarter. 












weekly capacity of 60,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

DOT Bee ccs cncevesseccess 32,600 54 
Previous week ............ 33,600 56 
WO GE wc ewe ccccdevccves 28,300 47 
Two years ago ........... 24,800 39 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 





Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

rT. © Serr rreeri reer 41,700 48 
Previous week see. 44,600 51 
WOOP GMO cascccsssvcsvsecese 37,100 43 
Two years ago ........... 40,200 46 


NOTES 


Prentiss S. Wilson, vice president of 
the Hall Milling Co., is in the South on 
a business trip. 


The Merchants’ Exchange last week 
voted down a proposal to require all 
members doing business as firms or in- 
dividuals to furnish a corporate surety 
bond to the amount of $10,000, made in 
favor of the exchange as trustee, to cov- 
er any possible losses to other firms or 
members. 

oS 


MEMPHIS 


Most of the activity in flour in this 
market is on old orders. Instructions in- 
dicate small stocks, and the firmness in 
wheat is causing general confidence. Ad- 
vices are that consumer demand is im- 
proving, particularly in the agricultural 
sections, where good weather is causing 
satisfactory progress. Passing of flood 
danger for the season is also causing 
some confidence. 

Some of the mills in the Rocky Moun- 
tain section have withdrawn offerings en- 
tirely, being sold up. Higher grades are 
firmer than the lower, because of scar- 
city of good milling wheat. 

Flour quotations, basis 98’s, car lots, 
f.o.b.,; Memphis, April 7: spring wheat 
short patent $8.50@8.65 bbl, standard 
patent $8@8.50; hard winter short pat- 
ent $7.90@8.35, standard patent $7.40@ 
7.75; soft winter short patent $8.75@ 
9.35, standard $7.75@8.25; western soft 
patent $7.75@8.25, semihard patent $7.50, 
blended 95 per cent patent $7.75@8. 


NOTES 
John C. Koster, of the Kansas City 
office, and L. W. Cotton, Mississippi 
\ 
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salesman, were recent visitors at the 
local office of the Larabee Flour Mills 
Co. 


Charles A. Erskine, manager of the 
Mobile branch of the Dixie-Portland 
Flour Co., was a local visitor last week. 

Georce WILtiaMson. 
Od 


NORFOLK 


Flour was strong and generally higher 
last week. Advances in wheat caused 
mills to advance quotations, which on 
April 6 were: northwestern spring pat- 
ents $8.20@8.70 bbl, second patents $7.85 
@8; Kansas top patents $8.20@8.60, sec- 
ond patents $7.75@7.90; top winter pat- 
ents $7.80@7.95, second patents $7.50@ 
7.65; Virginia and Maryland straights, 
$7.50@7.60. 

Josepu A, Leste, Jr. 
“SS 


NEW NASHVILLE PLANT FOR. 
VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 


NasHVILLE, TenN.—On account of in- 
creased demands, the Victor Chemical 
Works, Chicago, will build a $1,500,000 
plant in Nashville. The site will be near 
the old one in West Nashville. The com- 
pany manufactures phosphate used in 
blending self-rising flour, and other 
products. 

The plant at present operated was 
established eight years ago, but the 
southern business of the company has 
expanded at such a rate as to demand 
an entirely new one. 

August Kochs, Chicago, president of 
the company, has been in Nashville the 
past week looking after plans. He was 
accompanied by H. F. Noyes, vice presi- 
dent. They were going over the matter 
of constructing the new plant with city 
officials and expected to make a satisfac- 
tory agreement regarding sanitary and 
building laws without delay. The plant 
will cover 10 acres, and will increase 
the present force of employees about 
300. It is intended to begin work im- 
mediately. 


oo SP 
GERMAN EXPORTS TO ESTHONIA 
Hamsurc, Germany.— German grain 
exports to Esthonia have shown consid- 
erable increase. Prices, according to the 
Esthonian press, are more favorable than 
those of American origin, so that a con- 


- tinuance of the import of German grain 


is expected. The main article involved 
is rye, but seeding grain, emanating from 
eastern Prussia, and oats, also are im- 
ported. 


oso 
AUSTRALIA’S WHEAT SURPLUS 

MELBouRNE, Victror1a.—Latest reports 
indicate that the exportable surplus for 
this season from the Australian wheat 
crop will be about 65,000,000 bus. Since 
the beginning of the shipping season, 13,- 
898,351 bus wheat and 79,622 tons flour 
have been dispatched oversea. 












CANADIAN FLOUR IN SCOTLAND 


Y way of contrast to the recent state- 

ments of the Canadian trade commis- 
sioner in Glasgow to the effect that Ca- 
nadian flour is retaining its pre-emi- 
nence in the flour markets of Scotland, 
a private letter from one who is thor- 
oughly familiar with that trade contains 
information that is not in so hopeful a 
strain. Among other things he says: 

“I don’t like to trouble you about the 
difficulties of the Canadian flour trade, 
for I know it ig exceedingly difficult to 
find a remedy for them, but there is no 
doubt the trade is steadily slipping back 
here. This decline is more or less con- 
cealed for the time being. People who 
have been in the business for many years 
have been doing their best to keep up 
the circulation, and they have been doing 
it at their own expense, in the hope that 
the tide will turn, but I am bound to say 
1 see little to encourage that belief at 
present. Certain it is that the British 
millers are in a stronger position com- 
petitively than they have been for many 
years. They have a choice of wheats. 
They buy Canadian wheat when it is 
cheap, and when it is above their ideas 
they leave it alone, while the Canadian 
millers can only buy Canadian wheat. 

“The Canadian farmers seem to imag- 
ine that Canada has a perpetual monop- 
oly of spring wheat flour, and that they 
will always get a premium for it, but 
their hold on this market wds created by 
the Canadian flour shipped by reputable 
Canadian millers and sold as Manitoba 
flour. The wheat they sell to millers here 
disappears in the millers’ mixture, and 
if Russia should come into the market as 
a seller of spring wheat, the millers 
would buy Russian wheat, and Canadian 
wheat would be displaced unless it un- 
dersold Russian wheat.” 

These shrewd remarks on the present 
position of the Canadian flour exporting 
trade are worthy of the most serious 
consideration in Canada. They bear the 
marks of wisdom and truth, however un- 
palatable this may be to the industries 
concerned. While it may be disquieting, 
such a situation is by no means des- 
perate, and a little co-operation between 
the various elements involved would 
shortly work out a great improvement in 
the distribution of Canadian flour, not 
only in Scotland, but in every market 
where an importing trade is done. 


oe > 


TORONTO 


A week broken with holidays reduced 
activity in the spring wheat flour market 
to some extent, and mills report only a 
moderate volume of sales. There was 
some slackening in the mixed car busi- 
ness, due to reduced demand for feed, 
and this contributed to the general quiet- 


ness. Prices advanced 10c in all domes- 
tic markets on April 3. Quotations, 
April 7, with comparisons: 

April 7 March 31 
Top POtemt ...cecsecceces $8.10 $8.00 
PateOMt oe ccrcscvovsscvesese 7.85 7.75 
Second patent ..........- 7.50 7.40 
Bixpert patemt ...ccsccece 7.30 7.20 
PIG GHORE ccc cdlecccccese 6.40 6.30 
Graham flour ............ 6.80 6.70 
Whole wheat flour ....... 6.80 6.70 


All per barrel in bags of 98 lbs, delivered, 
f.o.b., cars, Ontario points, less 10c bbl for 
cash, plus cartage if used. 

Ontario Winters. — Ontario winter 
wheat flour is duller than ever. Dealers 
find it hard to dispose of their stocks 
at the higher prices now in force, while 
on the other hand mills cannot go on 
making the flour at these quotations with 
wheat where it is today. Any sales made 
by mills in the week were in small lots to 
satisfy urgent needs. Prices are 10@15c 
higher than a week ago. Quotations, 
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Freights to West Indies 
Toronto, Ont.—Canadian mills have been doing a fairly satisfactory vol- 
ume of trade with the British West Indies under the preferential tariff ar- 
rangement with those islands, the total shipments from Canadian ports so far 


on the crop amounting to nearly 500,000 bbls. 


Unfortunately, the shipping 


companies are now threatening the further expansion of this trade by their 


action in advancing ocean freight rates. 
of this advance almost exactly balances the tariff preference. 
advance in freights can be held or not remains to be seen. 


It is significant that the amount 
Whether this 
Already some 


of the lines operating from United States ports to the West Indies are bid- 
ding for Canadian flour business, and if the Canadian lines persist in their 
policy they will lose some of the freight. 


oo 
Too Many Kinds of Wheat 


Toronto, Ont.—Evidence that Canada soon must do something to cut 
down the variety of wheats grown in the prairies of the West is seen in the 
recent legislation at Ottawa to provide certain new grades in the official classi- 


fication. These 


grades are for hard white spring wheat, and they serve to 


call attention to the fact that Canada now has a very formidable array of 


standard grades of this grain. 


With the increase in size of crops and the 


widening variety of soils that are coming into cultivation in the western 
provinces, inspection difficulties increase from year to year and threaten to 


become unmanageable. 
the use of inferior kinds of wheat. 


The remedy is to cut down by every possible means 
A very few standard strains would serve 


every useful purpose in this industry, and would simplify matters all round. 


OOOO OL OL OL LOLOL OS SSD 


April 7: soft winter wheat 90 per cent 
patents $5.60@5.65 bbl, bulk, seaboard, 
for export; $5.75 in secondhand jutes, 
f.o.b., cars, Montreal, or $5.60, Toronto. 

Exporting—aAn active exporting de- 
mand for springs continues, and most 
mills are now booked well into June, 
though a good deal of April-May ca- 
pacity is still unsold. Continental 
Europe remains the most active factor 
in this new buying movement. British 
importers are more cautious, or perhaps 
their market conditions do not warrant 
greater purchases. Prices hardened a 
little early in the week, but at the close 
were not much changed from the pre- 
vious Saturday. On April 7 mills: were 
asking 37s@37s 6d per 280 lbs, jute, 
April-May seaboard loading, c.i.f., Lon- 
don or Liverpool, and 3d more to Glas- 
gow. i 

Ontario winter wheat flour cannot be 
exported at today’s prices, and no sales 
are reported here, though it is probable 
that a little business between country 
mills and special customers is being done. 
A nominal price for good quality 90 per 
cent patents is 38s per 280 lbs, in 140-lb 
jute bags, c.i.f., London basis, April sea- 
board loading. 

NOTES 


British ports in South Africa show 
imports of flour from Canada on this 
crop of about 65,000 bbls. 

So far on this crop, Canadian flour 
production has been a little larger than 
in 1927. The total to March 1 was l1]1,- 
620,989 bbls. 


In February the flour mills of Canada 
ground 6,736,856 bus wheat, making that 
the smallest month since August. Total 
grindings of the crop year to March 1 
were 53,093,147 bus, as against 51,752,348 
in the same seven months of the previous 
crop year. 


During the crop year to end of Feb- 
ruary the oatmeal mills of Canada ground 
7,098,766 bus oats, against 6,602,063 in 
the previous similar period. In the same 
seven months corn mills consumed 1,077,- 
287 bus, against a slightly larger quanti- 
ty in 1927. 

The Hon. T. C. Norris, formerly pre- 
mier of Manitoba, has been appointed a 
member of the board of railway commis- 
sioners for Canada. He has had long ex- 
perience of business and public affairs in 
western Canada and may be expected to 
bring a good deal of knowledge and wis- 
dom to this board. 


The Canadian trade commissioner in 


Glasgow says in a recent report that 
flour from this country still holds its 
pre-eminence with bakers in Scotland. 
Competition from local mills is increas- 
ing, and has become very keen, high 
prices for mill offals having given these 
mills an advantage for the time being. 
Bakers have adopted the practice of con- 
tracting ahead for their requirements, 
and this gives the Scottish miller an ad- 
vantage. 

Professor D. L. Bailey, formerly direc- 
tor of the dominion government rust re- 
search laboratories, is joining the staff 
of the University of Toronto as asso- 
ciate professor of plant pathology, and 
will continue his research work in rust 
here instead of at Winnipeg. Dr. Bailey 
is a notable research worker in his own 
line, and he, with others who have been 
working on the subject, has brought the 
study of rust in wheat and other grains 
to a point where some satisfactory solu- 
tion of this menace to agricultural pros- 
perity in Canada may be expected. 


oo SS 


WINNIPEG 


Domestic flour sales, while still con- 
siderably below those of previous sea- 
sons, were larger last week than for some 
time. There was only a small volume 
of intermittent export trading. Millers 
announced an advance of 20c bbl on 
flour of all grades, which went into im- 
mediate effect. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, April 7, at $8.85 
bbl, jute, second at $8.25, and first clears 
at $7.25; cottons, 15c more, Alberta 
points 10@30c more, and Pacific Coast 
points 50c more. Bakers patents shared 
in the recent advance, and now are quot- 
ed at $7.40, car lots. Bakers purchas- 
ing their requirements in jute get spe- 
cial prices. 

NOTES 

N. Addams, of the Saskatoon (Sask.) 
Bread Co., visited Winnipeg last week. 

Charles Nash., owner of the Home & 
Central Bakery, Saskatoon, Sask., was a 
recent visitor here. 

John W. Horn, assistant general man- 
ager of the Western Canada Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, returned home last 
week from an inspection of the com- 
pany’s western plants. 

Fletcher Bros., bakers, Regina, Sask., 
have been spending some days in Winni- 
peg, for the purpose of joining in the 
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celebrations of the occasion of their par- 
ents’ golden wedding anniversary. 

Will Hill, mill machinery expert, who 
has been making an extensive trip in 
eastern Canada and points in the eastern 
United States, reached Winnipeg last 
week on his way home to Vancouver, 
B. C. 

G. Rocx. 
oo D> 
MONTREAL 


Following the advance in wheat quota- 
tions, millers marked up spring wheat 
flour 10c on April 3. This little ad- 
vance somewhat stimulated deliveries on 
contracts. New business was reported 
as very scarce. 

The approach of the opening of navi- 
gation has caused some interest among 
flour buyers abroad, and inquiries from 
them are more numerous, with small 
quantities of flour being booked. Prices 
are firm. 

Domestic quotations, April 5: first pat- 
ent $8.10 bbl, patent $7.85, second patent 
$7.50 and export patent $7.30, jutes, net 
cash, track, Montreal rate points. 

Millers state that the usual limited 
business in winter wheat flour prevails, 
and that prices continue unchanged at 
$5.90@6 bbl, secondhand jutes, carload, 
track, net cash, Montreal rate points; 
small lots, 40c more. 


NOTES 


Victor Cété, Quebec flour and feed 
sales manager for the Quaker Oats Co., 
Peterborough, Ont., has returned from 
a short business trip to his company’s 
Canadian head office. 


Eugene Picher, secretary of “I’ Associa- 
tion des Marchands de Grain et de Pro- 
visions de Québec et de Lévis,” last week 
called at the office of the Canadian Na- 
tional Millers’ Association. 


Brigadier General Frank S. Meighen, 
president of the Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., is on a two months’ 
holiday trip to Europe. W. W. Hutchi- 
son, vice president and general manager 
of the same company, is returning from 
his holiday trip to California, and ex- 
pects to reach Montreal about April 15. 

osc 
CANADIAN CROP REPORT PROGRAM 

The dominion bureau of statistics has 
fixed the following dates for the issue 
of its crop reports during the season 
1928-29. Notice will be given of any 
variation, should it be found necessary. 

May 10, winter killing, condition of fall 
wheat and rye, spring seeding, etc. 

June 11, condition of field crops. 

July 10, preliminary estimate of areas 
sown and condition on June 30. 

Aug. 11, preliminary estimate of yield of 
fall wheat, fall rye, hay and clover. Condi- 
tion of field crops, July 31. 

Sept. 11, preliminary estimate of grain 
yields and forecast of late sown crops. 

Oct. 10, quality of cereal crops and con- 
dition of root and fodder crops. 

Nov. 12, provisional estimate of yield of 
grain crops. 

Nov. 15, yield of root and fodder crops. 

Dec. 13, preliminary estimate of value of 
field crops, 

Jan. 23, 1929, final estimates of area, 
yield, quality and value of field crops. 

Feb. 21, wages of farm help, farm values, 
etc., 1928. 

April 16, stocks of 1928 on hand and of 
merchantable quality. 


oo 
NEW SOUTH WALES POOL 

MEtzourNeE, Victor1a.—In consequence 
of the relatively light harvest and lack 
of support from growers the directors 
of the New South Wales voluntary wheat 
pool have discontinued its operation. 
This is accepted as evidence of the aban- 
donment of the pooling system in that 
state, for the current season at all 
events. Should the scheme be revived 
next year, it probably will be under the 
contract system. 
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CANADA’S PACIFIC COAST GRAIN TERMINALS 
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N the upper lefthand photograph is shown the 165,000-bu Columbia eleva- 

tor at Vancouver, and beside it, at the right, the 1,600,000-bu No. 3 
elevator of the Vancouver Board of Harbor Commissioners, now under lease 
to the Burrard Elevator Co., Ltd., and known as the Burrard elevator. The 
center pictures show the 1,500,000-bu government elevator at Prince Rupert, 
B. C., leased to the Alberta Wheat Pool, and a Pacific Airways view of 
Lapointe Pier and No. 1 Jetty at Vancouver, with loading galleries from the 
2,100,000-bu Pacific Terminal elevator and the 2,100,000-bu Vancouver Ter- 
minal elevator. Below, at the left, is the 1,500,000-bu elevator No. 2 of 
the Vancouver harbor board, under lease to the Alberta Wheat Pool. In the 
other picture at the bottom of the group may be seen, at the left, the 
2,400,000-bu elevator of the Pacific Terminal Co., Ltd., formerly known as 
No. I elevator of the Vancouver Board of Harbor Commissioners, and on 
the right the 2,100,000-bu plant of the Vancouver Terminal Elevator Co., 





Ltd., a Spillers institution. To these plants there will be added this year 
a 2,000,000-bu house for the wheat pool. 

While the grain export trade of the port of Vancouver gives every 
prospect of rapid and lasting development, the flour industry is not behind. 
In Canada there has been an increase in recent years of the milling facilities 
to which the Pacific outlet is economically available. This, coupled with 
improved steamer connections, is responsible for the beginning of move- 
ments to the United Kingdom, the British West Indies, the Continent, and 
South America. During 1926 21,000 tons flour were shipped through the 
Panama Canal, from Vancouver. On the Pacific, China is the principal 
buyer. The total 1926 flour export from Vancouver to all markets was 
1,031,000 bbls. Six years before, it was but 100,000. The inspection depart- 
ment of the Vancouver Merchants’ Exchange sampled and inspected 908,000 
bbls flour in the fiscal year ending May 31, 1927, and expects to exceed 
the 1,000,000-bu mark this year. ‘ 
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BELFAST GRAIN COMPANY 
WINNER IN APPEAL SUIT 


Bevrasr, IreLanp.—R. & H. Hall, Ltd., 
one of the leading grain importing firms 
in Ireland, with offices at Belfast, Dub- 
lin and Cork, recently won an action of 
considerable importance relating to a 
contract for wheat. 

The wheat was bought from a London 
firm which admitted breach of contract 
in not tendering to the Belfast firm the 
documents for a cargo of wheat. The 
case was taken to the courts and a deci- 
sion was given in favor of the Irish 
company, from which the London firm 
appealed. The court of appeal reversed 
the decision, whereupon the Belfast firm 
appealed to the final tribunal, the House 
of Lords, with the result that the first 
decision was upheld, which was that R. 
& H. Hall, Ltd., was entitled to receive 
from the London company the difference 
between the price at which it had bought 
the cargo of wheat and the price at 
which it had resold it, together with an 
indemnity for damages and costs which 
the Belfast firm would have to pay to 
buyers. 

It is a very important judgment, and 
one of great interest to both the flour 
and grain trades. If the verdict of the 
appeal court had been allowed to stand, 
R. & H. Hall, Ltd., would only have re- 
covered the difference between the price 
at which it bought the cargo and that 
at which it could have bought when the 
contract was repudiated. Having sold 
the cargo at a considerable profit, it 
would not only have lost that profit but 
would have been subject to an action 
for damages on the part of its buyers 
through breach of contract. 

This would have created a bad prece- 
dent, for any one—the market being in 
their favor—would be free to cancel a 
contract and pay the difference between 
the original purchase price and the cur- 
rent price of the day, leaving the original 
buyer to the tender mercies of his buy- 
ers, and if they were consumers, as they 
most probably would be, greatly incon- 
veniencing them by keeping them wait- 
ing for supplies needed to keep mills and 
bakeries in operation. 


oS D> 


BERLIN ADOPTS UNIFORM 
CONTRACT FOR GRAIN SALES 


Beruun, Germany.—At a conference 
held recently the committee of the Ver- 
ein Berliner Getreide- und Produkten- 
handler e.V. (Association of Berlin grain 
and produce dealers) agreed to adopt 
what is known as “Berlin grade trade 
customs.” It is believed that this deci- 
sion will lead to great progress in the 
grain trade generally. Many misunder- 
standings and difficulties which formerly 
arose from a variety of trade customs 
and conditions will now disappear auto- 
matically. 








oso 
DEATH OF VETERAN BAKER 

Betrast, InELAND.—The death recently 
occurred at Newry, County Down, of 
Arthur McCann, who was in his seventy- 
seventh year, and one of the oldest men 
in the flour and baking trade in the 
north of Ireland. He came to Newry in 
1871 to assist his uncle, the late Thomas 
McCann, at the Victoria Bakery, and on 
the death of the latter took over the 
business, which a few years ago was 
turned into a limited liability company, 
controlled by his son, Matthew H. Mc- 
Cann. Arthur McCann took a promi- 


nent part in the public affairs of Ireland, 
and above all of his native town, Newry, 
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Is Flour Too Cheap? 


Guiascow, Scortanp.—Surveying the present position of the wheat and 
grain markets in relation to the price of bread, Alexander Buchanan, presi- 
dent of the United Co-operative Baking Society, at the recent quarterly meet- 
ing of that society, claimed that the existing situation was not easy to define. 
There undoubtedly was a substantial wheat surplus in the world today, he 
said, but, notwithstanding that fact, May wheat was quoted in Winnipeg at 


only %c bu cheaper than it was a year ago. 


Flour at the same time was 


3s 9d per sack lower, which was equal to 42d on the 4-lb loaf. This condition 
suggested, he said, either that flour was too cheap or that wheat was rela- 


tively too dear. 


The cost price of offals, he added, might be the cause or explanation of 


this disparity between flour and wheat. 


There had been a heavy demand for 


milling offals, and exceptionally high prices had been obtained. With milder 
weather there was bound, however, to be a change in this respect. 

Mr. Buchanan also commented on the fact that the official price of flour 
in Glasgow, upon which the price of bread was now automatically based under 
the scheme voluntarily adopted by the leading Glasgow bakers, had returned 
to 40s per 280 lbs. This meant that any further rise will immediately war- 
rant an advance in the price of the 4-lb loaf, which now was 942d, so that if 
flour rose even 3d per sack, the cost of bread would move up to 10d. 

As to the society’s affairs, he pointed out that its turnover was improv- 
ing. During the past six months sales totaled £723,427, an increase of £26,512 
over the corresponding period of last year. 


OO OO OOOO OOOO OS OO SO 


as he was president of the Chamber of 
Commerce for some years, a member of 
the port and harbor trust, and also of 
the Urban district council, as well as a 
justice of the peace or magistrate. 
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ARGENTINE GRAIN IMPORTS 
INTO GERMANY INCREASED 


Hamsure, Germany.—During the last 
few years, Germany’s trade with Argen- 
tina has considerably increased. Before 
the war, Argentina occupied seventh 
place among the countries exporting to 
Germany, but it now has risen to sec- 
ond, coming next to the United States. 
Total imports into Germany from Ar- 
gentina increased as follows: 1913, about 
$120,000,000; 1924, $125,000,000; 1927, 
$260,000,000. These imports consisted 
practically of agricultural products. 
Import of wheat increased 446,000 tons 
in 1913, 286,000 in 1925, and 715,000 in 
1927, and those of rye from 13,000 tons 
in 1913 to 104,000 in 1927. 

oo D> 
MAPLE LEAF LONDON OFFICE 

Lonpon, Enoc.—Since the return of W. 
R. Clarke to Canada, the London office 
of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, has been in charge of R. H. Rose. 
It is now understood that he is to con- 
tinue to look after the business of the 
mill in London, and through his associa- 
tion with Mr. Clarke for the last 12 
months and more as assistant in the 
London office he is well equipped to un- 
dertake the responsibility. ‘The Maple 
Leaf company will continue to maintain 
its office here at 59 Mark Lane. 

ov] 
TECHNICAL HANDBOOKS ON MILLING 

Lonpon, Eno.—The National Joint 
Industrial Council for the Flour Milling 
Industry (of Great Britain) has just 
published pamphlet No. 2 of its “Tech- 
nical Education Series,” entitled, “Some 
Basic Principles of Flour Milling,” which 
contains valuable information in regard 
to grinding, wheat heating, and various 
technical points. 

It was written by a well-known Eng- 
lish miller, interested in technical educa- 
tion, who prefers to remain anonymous, 
and is the epitome of three publications, 
long out of print, which contained basic 
principles of flour milling with which all 
practical millers should be acquainted. 
The books in question are “Gradual Re- 
duction Milling,”, by Louis H. Gibson, 
published in Minneapolis in 1885, a paper 
read by Dr. Humphries to the Royal So- 
ciety of Arts in 1907, and an article by 





Dr. Humphries in the Journal of the 
Royal Agricultural Society, 1911. 

The first pamphlet of this educational 
series was entitled “Power,” and they 
both are published at the low price of 
6d (12c) per copy. They can be ob- 
tained through the London office of The 
Northwestern Miller or by direct appli- 
cation to L. H. Green, 28 King’s Road, 
London, S. W. 8. The postage is 2d per 
copy extra. 

oS 
IRISH FLOUR TARIFF QUESTION 

Dustin, IreLanp.—The question of a 
tariff on flour was raised in the Dublin 
parliament again recently, and in reply 
Mr. Blyth said the tariff commission’s 
report soon would be presented. In 
reply to the charge of foreign flour be- 
ing dumped in Ireland, he said he had 
no information that any such thing was 
taking place. 

o> 


FLOUR ARRIVALS IN IRELAND 

Betrast, IrELanp.—Shipments of for- 
eign flour into Belfast for the week end- 
ing March 10 were nil, against 2,000 
sacks the previous week, the total since 
Aug. 1 being 103,000. Shipments to 
Dublin for the same week were also nil, 
against 1,000 the previous week, leaving 
the total since Aug. 1 still 148,000 sacks. 
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MERGER OF BERLIN MILLS 
REPORTED ACCOMPLISHED 


Berti, Germany.—The mills belong- 
ing to the Berliner Dampfmiihlen A-G., 
the Berliner Victoria-Muhlen A-G., the 
Humboldt Miihle A-G., and the Weizen- 
miihlen Karl Salomon & Co., A-G., have 
adopted a uniform policy of manage- 
ment. In this connection the shares in 
Karl Salomon & Co. A-G., which former- 
ly were in the hands of a syndicate con- 
trolled by the Bank fiir Textilindustrie 
A-G., have been transferred to the 
Deutsche Miihlenvereiniging A-G. 

The object of the new program is to 
eliminate competition both as regards 
the purchase of raw material and the 
sales of mill products. Previous efforts 
of this kind failed on account of the fact 
that the central purchase and sales of- 
fice operated for account of the amalga- 
mated mills. It soon became apparent 
that conditions varied in the different 
mills. Each had its own circle of cus- 
tomers and its own well-known brands. 

Accordingly, the problem is to retain 
a restricted liberty of action for each 
of the mills, and, on the other hand, 
eliminate mutual competition. The new 
program provides for a central office lo- 
cated at one of the amalgamated mills. 
This office will only give general direc- 
tions to each mill with regard to pur- 
chase and selling prices, and in this way 
the change of policy will only affect the 
internal organization of the mills. 


oS 


PROTEST AGAINST IMPORTED FLOUR 


Dustin, IrEtanp.—Some flour mills in 
Middleton, County Cork, closed on March 
16 as a result of an overstock of flour, 
and about 80 people were thrown out of 
employment. A public meeting was held 
in the courthouse on the following day, 
when a resolution by the mill workers, 
calling for a tax on foreign flour and 
protesting against its importation, was 
adopted. 

oS 


TO ABOLISH NIGHT BAKING 


Dustin, Iretanp.—The Labor party is 
pressing the minister for industry and 
commerce to ratify a number of resolu- 
tions adopted by the labor organization 
to do away with night baking. 


oY ——O— 


The London Bakers’ Trade Exhibition 


Lonpon, Ene. 

HE annual exhibition arranged by 

the London Master Bakers’ Protec- 

tion Society opened on March 20 at 
Horticultural Hall. Only firms and bak- 
ers.in London and its environs are per- 
mitted to take part in this exhibition or 
compete in bread and cake making. The 
bread submitted for competition is made 
from certain specified descriptions of 
flour, some home milled and some im- 
ported, both millers and importers offer- 
ing prizes. Three contests were arranged 
by the London Flour Trade Association 
in co-operation with Canadian and Aus- 
tralian millers, the millers giving the 
prizes and the association bearing the ex- 
pense of the publicity, advertising, etc. 
The results were as follows: 

No. 1. For a commercial cottage loaf 
made entirely from Manitoba flour, 
milled in Canada, the winners were T. 
Haines, C. Townsend and W. Bennett. 
The winning loaves were not so good as 
they should have been; they were only 
fairly bold, and considerable improve- 





ment could have been made in both color 
and texture. 

No. 2. For two commercial Coburg 
loaves, made from a blend of Canadian 
flour milled in Canada, and Australian 
flour milled in Australia, the winners 
were C. Townsend, A, Hughes and A. 
Walking, Ltd. The best loaves were 
fair, both as regards size and quality, 
and the texture generally good. 

No. 3. For two commercial pan Co- 
burg loaves, made entirely from Aus- 
tralian flour milled in Australia, the win- 
ners were T. H. Barnes, C. Townsend 
and F. A. Smith. The quality of the 
loaves was quite good both in texture 
and color. 

It will be noticed that Mr. Townsend, 
who lives at Eastbourne, was a winner 
in each of the competitions, and his en- 
terprise and success were commented 
upon very favorably by the importers. 

The sixth London baking trade exhibi- 
tion has now become a matter of history, 
but a study of history is always a help in 
dealing with events of the future. It is 
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therefore well to take stock of the re- 
sults of the exhibition with a view to 
finding out ways and means by which 
bakers’ interest can be further stimulat- 
ed in the use of imported flours and their 
knowledge of them improved. 

The number of entries for the import- 
ed flour competitions showed a slight 
falling off," compared with previous 
years. It is thought that this may have 
been partly due to the comparatively un- 
familiar conditions named, especially in 
regard to the commercial bread made en- 
tirely from Manitoba flour milled in 
Canada. For this contest there was the 
smallest number of entries. The bread 
showed the widest variety, from good to 
downright bad, which clearly proved 
that many of the competing bakers had 
not got beyond a very elementary stage 
in the intelligent handling of such strong 
flours alone. 

In the blended flour (Canadian and 
Australian) competition there was an 
improvement as regards quality, but 
much better results were reasonably pos- 
sible, while in that for bread made from 
Australian flour alone the good quality 
of the loaves made it difficult for the 
judges to award the prizes, proving—if 
proof be needed—that the bakers were 
treading upon more familiar ground. 

Australian flour contains a quality of 
gluten very nearly akin to that in flour 
manufactured by English millers, and, 
therefore, familiar to all bakers. 

Moreover, a great deal of propaganda 
work was done by Australian millers 
themselves and on their behalf, both at 
the Wembley Exhibition, where large 
quantities of bread were made daily 
from Australian flour, and subsequently, 
when the special baker sent over by 
Australian millers lectured and demon- 
strated in different parts of London and 
the country, proving very successfully to 
many skeptical bakers that good com- 
mercial bread could be profitably manu- 
factured from Australian flour alone. 
Manitoba flour has not had these advan- 
tages, for although used by many bakers 
for a number of years, their experience 
is limited to its use as a blend to boost 
up some weaker flour. It is true that 
Manitoba flour was used at Wembley in 
the large bakery demonstration, but it 
is doubtful if it was used alone, and 
there certainly have been no public ef- 
forts to demonstrate that Canadian flours 
can be used successfully by themselves. 

One remedy in this connection is sug- 
gested, which is, that the Canadian Na- 
tional Millers’ Association send to the 
London Flour Trade Association two or 
three schedules showing the quantities 
of yeast, salt, sugar, etc., used by the 
average Canadian baker for each barrel 
of flour, and at the same time giving the 
best temperature for the flour, water, 
bakehouse, the period of proof and time 
in the oven, and any other information 
that might be of value to bakers. The 
London Flour Trade Association, in its 
own interests, would see that this infor- 
mation was widely distributed, and the 
result undoubtedly would lead to a real 
improvement in the quality of the bread 
exhibited and made for competition pur- 
poses. 

With regard to the blend of Canadian 
and Australian flours, a better loaf un- 
doubtedly would have been produced if 
a longer period had been allowed to 
elapse between the mixing of the two 
flours and the making of the bread, so 
that the flours could have become prop- 
erly combined. 

The exhibition and competitions cer- 
tainly play a useful part in bringing de- 
fects of bread making to the fore and 
helping those concerned—miller, flour 
importer and baker—to realize their 
weak points and mistakes and how to 
correct them. 

The exhibition ran for three days, and 
was well attended. 

oe 


London Flour Arrivals 


Arrivals of flour in London, by weeks, in 
sacks of 280 lbs, showing countries of origin: 


-——_Week ending——_, 





From— Mch. 16 Mch. 9 Mch. 18 
United States— * 1928 1928 1927 
Atlantic ........... 5,274 4,925 2,650 
BCUMC nc cc cccecess 250 1,008 cae 
Canada—aAtlantic 10,929 1,250 3,500 
Australia 4,4 eos 4,492 
Argentina . 4,334 11,327 4,259 
Continent . 260 630 686 
Coast wise 896 1,992 
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Only limited flour sales were reported 
by most mill branch offices and dealers 
last week. Occasional orders of some 
amount were made, but these were ex- 
ceptions. High flour prices were also a 
deterrent to business, and as a result 
most of the business was in small 
amounts. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—Very little busi- 
ness was done last week, and consisted 
chiefly of one or two car lots and less. 
Buyers seem to have little confidence in 
the market, and with prices at present 
levels, they feel it best to buy flour only 
when needed, and then in small quantities. 
Shipping directions continue fairly good. 

Hard Winter Flour—One local bro- 
ker reported the sale of a round lot of 
southwestern flour last week, for 60-90 
day shipment. A booking of 1,000 bbls 
“was also made with a wholesale grocer, 
but aside from these two, current busi- 
ness was light, and generally in single 
cars. 

Soft Winter Flour—tLocal dealers in 
soft winters say that not only is business 
hard to find, but that it is difficult to get 
the flour. Soft wheat mills are holding 
prices at firm levels, and buyers are only 
taking small lots when in need of sup- 
plies. They can see no advantage in 
booking ahead at present levels, and by 
waiting there is the slight possibility of 
paying lower prices later, although this 
does not look promising now. 

Flour Prices. — Nominal quotations, 
April 7, car lots, basis Chicago, patents 
in cotton 98’s and clears in jutes: spring 
top patent $7.15@7.75 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $6.85@7.40, first clear $5.90@6.40, 
second clear $4.20@4.50; hard winter 
short patent $7.10@7.65, 95 per cent pat- 
ent $6.75@7.20, straight $6.55@6.90, first 
clear $5.75@6.15; soft winter short pat- 
ent $7.30@7.90, standard patent $6.85@ 
7.40, straight $6.70@7.15, first clear $5.90 
@6.15. 

Durum.—The semolina situation re- 
mains unchanged. With macaroni plants 
operating at reduced capacity, there is 
not much demand for semolinas, although 
shipping directions have been fairly free. 
On April 7, No. 2 semolina was quoted 
at 4c lb, bulk; standard semolina, 3%c; 
No. 3 semolina, 3%c; durum patent, 3% 
@3%,c; special grade, 3%c. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

AMT BF .cesvccesecsesese 33,295 83 
Previous week 35,880 90 
WORF BO. 0 dels cc scesevecne 28,000 70 
Two years ago 35,000 88 





FLOUR CLUB TO MEET 


The next dinner meeting of the Chi- 
cago Flour Club will be held the evening 
of April 19 in the Fraternity Room of 
the Great Northern Hotel, Jackson 
Boulevard and Dearborn Street. At this 
meeting, President Anthon announces, 
plans will be made and a date selected 
for the club’s third annual golf tourna- 
ment and field day. This event is be- 
coming more important every year, and 
the next one is expected to be greater 
than ever. At the next meeting three 
delegates will also be elected for the 
National Federated Flour Clubs’ annual 
convention, which will be held in Pitts- 
burgh this year, the home city of Presi- 
dent Cole. The officers of the local club 
hope to send one of the largest delega- 
tions to this convention, and a special 
committee is to be appointed to arouse 
interest among the members. A member 
of the national executive committee is 
also to be elected, and there will be sev- 
eral entertainment features. 


NOTES 
Otto L. Kohnert, of John W. Eckhart 
& Co., Chicago, has returned from a short 











visit to his summer home at Baldwin, 
Mich. 


B. F. Wallschlaeger, Chicago manager 
of the Washburn Crosby Co., was in Wis- 
consin over the Easter holidays. 

Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary of the 
National Soft Wheat Millers’ Associa- 
tion, Nashville, Tenn., was in Chicago 
April 6. 

Miss E. M. Schuler, of the Goodhue 
Mill Co., Minneapolis, stopped in Chicago 
on her return from a _ business trip 
through the central states. 


A. L. Cernaghan, Chicago manager of 
the King Midas Mill Co., returned April 
5 from a week’s visit at his company’s 
main offices in Minneapolis. 


C. W. Dilworth, millers’ agent, has re- 
turned from a 10-day visit at Orlando, 
Fla. He motored back, and made the 
return journey in the fast time of two 
and a half days. 


The Millers’ National Insurance Co. is 
enlarging its office space in the Insurance 
Exchange, Chicago. The concern’s gen- 
eral offices are located on the thirteenth 
floor of this building, and the space used 
is being doubled. 


Two members of the local flour trade 
underwent operations last week. John 
Bunting, of Petersen Bros. & Co., is at 
the Norwegian-American Hospital, re- 
covering from an operation on April 4 
for appendicitis, and David Vaughan, 
with Frank G. Clark, is confined to the 
Ravenswood Hospital, where he under- 
went a major operation on April 3. 
Both parties are getting along nicely. 


George Daut, Columbus, secretary- 
manager of the Ohio Bakers’ Association, 
was in Chicago April 6. He said that 
on April 4 he held a meeting with the 
retail grocery associations’ secretaries in 
Columbus, and reported that the bakers 
and the grocers are working closer to- 
gether than ever. Mr. Daut also stated 
that a meeting of the executive commit- 
tee and trustees of the association would 
be held at Columbus on April 6. 


Word has been received here that T. 
Park Hay, recently stationed at the Lon- 
don office of the United States Shipping 
Board Merchant Fleet Corporation, has 
been made traffic manager for central 
Europe, with headquarters at 72 Rod- 
ingsmarkt, Hamburg. The territory in- 
cludes Germany, Holland, Belgium, Po- 
land, Switzerland and Czechoslovakia. 
Mr. Hay was in charge of the Shipping 
Board’s Chicago office for several years, 
and he has many friends here, who will 
be pleased to learn of his recent ad- 
vancement. 


Arthur C. Lueder, postmaster at Chi- 
cago, has sent out a general request rela- 
tive to changes of address. The moving 
season is on again, he states, and more 
than 600,000 changes of address were filed 
with the Chicago post office last year. 
There were many thousands, however, 
who moved and did not notify it, with 
the result that many pieces of first class 
mail and parcel post remained unde- 
livered, and a great quantity of circular 
matter and newspapers was returned or 
destroyed. Mr. Lueder requests that 
when a person moves he notify the post 
office, giving both old and new addresses. 
Subscribers to The Northwestern Miller 
should immediately notify the circulation 
department, also, of any change of ad- 
dress, so that the papers can be received 
without any interruption. 

oo > 


MILWAUKEE 


Millers last week reported that the big 
local buyers are convinced that the bull- 
ish cash wheat market is a speculative 
one, so they refrain from buying flour. 
It is believed that stocks are sufficient 
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to last them about six weeks. If cash 
wheat should show a material drop, flour 
buyers would come into the market. Di- 
rections are good. At the close, prices 
were unchanged. Quotations, April 7: 
fancy city brands hard spring wheat 
patent $7@7.75 bbl, straight $6.70@7.45, 
first clear $6.40@6.80, and second clear 
$5.10@5.55, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Kansas flour is very quiet. Prices are 
holding so closely to the northwestern 
product that the chance for the former 
is very slim. Southwestern mills are 
willing to sacrifice on price to get the 
business, but sizable orders are very 
searce. There is only a difference of 25c 
between the top prices of the best north- 
western and Kansas varieties, while the 
lower limits of Kansas flour are higher 
than those in the Northwest. The trade 
is watching crop reports from the South- 
west, and waiting for the new crop to 
see what develops. There was no change 
in the list last week. Quotations, April 
7: fancy brands hard winter wheat $7.10 
@7.50 bbl, straight $6.85@7.25, and first 
clear $5.65@6.10, in 98-lb cotton sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


NOTES 


George W. Moody, of the Weyauwega 
(Wis.) Milling Co., has been elected first 
vice president of the newly organized 
Lions’ Club in that city. 

Wheat receipts in March were 138,240 
bus, compared with 170,800 last year, 
and shipments totaled 38,750 bus, com- 
pared with 36,954 a year ago. 


Feed receipts during March were 4,740 
tons, against 799 the same month in 
1927; shipments totaled 11,300 tons this 
March, compared with 11,933 a year ago. 

Receipts of flour in Milwaukee during 
March were 183,750 bbls, against 149,745 
the same month last year; shipments this 
March were 5,250 bbls, against 32,861 
last year.. 


Grain in store at Milwaukee on March 
31 totaled 4,504,774 bus, consisting of 
14,085 bus wheat, 3,321,701 of corn, 1,- 
024,166 of oats, 96,373 of barley and 48,- 
449 of rye. There were also 591,804 bus 
corn afloat. 


James A. Caldwell, traveling inspector 
for the Western Weighing and Inspec- 
tion Bureau, Milwaukee, for 20 years, 
died at his home here last week, follow- 
ing an attack of pneumonia. He was 
55 years of age. L. E. Meyer. 

oo > 


GREAT LAKES GRAIN CO. TO 
MANAGE BUFFALO ELEVATORS 


The Buffalo Elevators, Inc., has suc- 
ceeded to the ownership of the proper- 
ties and business of the Dakota and 
Great Eastern elevators, Buffalo. As re- 
ported in a previous issue of The North- 
western Miller, these elevators were sold 
early in March. 

The directors of the new company have 
negotiated a contract with the Great 
Lakes Grain Co., Inc., Buffalo, by which 
the latter, a subsidiary of the Barnes- 
Ames Co., Duluth and New York, will 
operate the two elevators. 

The Barnes-Ames Co. and its various 
related companies have offices in Duluth, 
Minneapolis, Winnipeg, Chicago, Buffalo 
and New York, and also London, Eng. 
These interests have handled an average 
of 25,000,000 bus grain annually through 
Buffalo for the past 25 years. 


oS 
MIAMI’S FIRST FLOUR MILL 


Miami, Fra.—A, new industry has 
been started in Miami, Fla., something 
quite foreign to its regular lines of busi- 
ness. This is the establishment of a mill 
for the manufacture of whole wheat 
flour and breakfast foods. The owner 
is A. L. Neuenschwander. 

The business is as yet in its infancy, 
having a cneny of only 10 bbls. The 
flour is sacked in 3-lb and 6-Ib sacks, * 
and distributed through local groceries. 
It is known as Vit-ami flour,—a word 
coined from vitamin and Miami. It is 
planned to have bread made of the flour 
in one of the local bakeries, and this 
also will be distributed through the gro- 
cery stores. It will be known as Vit-ami 
bread. A whole wheat cereal, put up in 
small cartons, bears the same name, Vit- 
ami. The enterprise is known as the 
Vit-ami Mills. 
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NEW YORK 


Although the volume of sales last week 
was of moderate proportions, the gen- 
eral tone of the local flour market was 
brighter. With business practically dis- 
continued from Wednesday night until 
the following Monday as the result of 
the holidays, no large sales had been 
anticipated, and the small, steady buying 
that existed, coupled with the expecta- 
tions for future business, tended to pro- 
duce an optimistic spirit. 

Shipping Directions Satisfactory.—The 
bulk of recent orders has been for im- 
mediate shipment. On such lots mills 
quoted 15@20c lower than for 60-day 
sales, and price frequently was the con- 
trolling factor. These smaller orders 
mean a little more work in all branches 
of the transaction, and give a competitor 
a bigger chance to take the next one, 
but they also tend to keep spot stocks 
low and shipping directions active. 

Slightly better interest has been shown 
by the larger bakers than by the smaller 
ones. Jobbers report collections slow 
among the latter, but hope for the im- 
proved interest that is usual in April. 
All buyers are bearish, especially the 
larger ones, expecting a reaction to re- 
cent high levels. 

Price Range Narrow.—Nearly all 
prices, both on spring and hard winter 
wheat flours, have been held within a 
30@40c range. On the latter grade this 
is, of course, true of flours of compara- 
tive strength and analysis, since on this 
entire crop there have been many that 
are ranked as straights, but should prop- 
erly have a grading of their own, just 
below this. 

The lower feed prices have made many 
mills reluctant to make the concessions 
they granted a few weeks ago, and few 
real bargains were reported. Good re- 
sales were made at close to mill prices 
in many cases, with a difference of only 
10¢ bbl. 

Export.—It was interesting to note 
last week a range in Canadian prices, 
New York, for export, of $5.90@6.20. 
A spread like this of 30c is very unusual, 
as 5@10c usually covers the difference, 
and it appears to be due to feed prices. 

Quotations.—Flour prices, April 7, all 
in jutes: spring fancy patents $7.50@8 
bbl, standard patents $7.25@7.60, clears 
$6.70@7, high glutens $8.10@8.60; hard 
winter short patents $7.35@7.85, straights 
$6.85@7.40; soft winter straights, Pa- 
cific Coast $6.95@7.10, Pennsylvania 
$7.60@7.70. 

NOTES 

Richard D. Sparks, assistant secretary 
of the Sparks Milling Co., Alton, IIl., 
made a brief visit at the office of Philetus 
Smith last week. 

Lester I. Moore, flour exporter, is now 
located in Room 321, 25 Beaver Street. 
Mr. Moore succeeded to the business of 
the late William Simpson. 


The report of the Cunard Steamship 
Co. for the year ended Dec. 31, 1927, 
shows a net profit of £659,748 after de- 
preciation, interest and taxes, compared 
with £516,329 for 1926. 

George A. Zabriskie, local director and 
formerly New York manager for the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
returned on April 2 from a six weeks’ 
vacation at Ormond Beach, Fla. 

Clay B. Halboth, of the Halboth- 
Coans Co., flour broker, is on a trip 
through Ohio with Mrs, Halboth, spend- 
ing the Easter holidays with his parents 
there. They expect to be gone about 
two weeks. 

Walter F. Jaffray, wheat buyer for 
the Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
was in New York with Mrs. Jaffray 
to see his mother off for Europe on-the 





Majestic on April 5, and was the guest 
of Ansel S. Leo. 

W. V. Dickinson, local manager for 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, previous to sailing for Havana 
on the Teleo, April 7, was presented 
with a well-chosen silver gift by several 
of his office associates. 

Clayton Robbin, formerly with Samuel 
Knighton & Sons, Inc., and recently 
with the Frank R. Prina Corporation, is 
now associated with the New York of- 
fice of the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, Wash., as salesman in the metro- 
politan district. 


The Panama Rail Road Co. purchased 
1,950 bbls hard winter wheat flour on 
April 2 from the N. Sauer Milling Co., 
Cherryvale, Kansas, through the Hal- 
both-Coans Co., the mill’s New York rep- 
resentative. The price was $6.90, deliv- 
ered, c.i.f., Cristobal. 


Charles Ryan, who has for many years 
been flour buyer for Cushman’s Sons, 
Inc., has retired because of ill health, 
and plans to take a six months’ vaca- 
tion. C. E, Jones, who has been Mr. 
Ryan’s assistant for the past four or 
five years, has taken his place. 


Clearances of wheat and flour from 
the port of New York for the week end- 
ing March 31, as compiled by the Barr 
Shipping Corporation, showed a slight 
falling off from the previous week, and 
totaled 1,028,099 bus and 51,836 bbls. 
The largest flour shipment was 13,000 
bbls to Copenhagen. 


Among local flour men who spent the 
Easter holidays away from New York 
were J. G. Webster, representative for 
the International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, who was in Atlantic City, B. H. 
Wunder, of the Harry E. White Co., 
who took a vacation in the Catskills, and 
David Coleman, of David Coleman, Inc., 
who was in Boston. 


It is announced in a local paper that 
a factory soon will be opened in the 
vicinity of New York City to manufac- 
ture Weston biscuits. The report says 
that the Canadian firm of George Wes- 
ton, Ltd., will receive a block of common 
stock in the United States company in 
return for the Weston business that has 
been developed there, and for the use of 
the Weston recipes and name. 


Among out-of-town visitors last week 
were David G. Page, president of the 
Thomas Page Milling Co., Topeka, Kan- 
sas, the guest of Leo Frank; Clarence 
S. Chase, general manager of the Mon- 
arch Milling Co., Kansas City, visiting 
the Halboth-Coans Co; Riley E. Pratt, 
formerly vice president of the Superior 
Elevator Co., Buffalo; S. Edward Knigh- 
ton, in charge of the Philadelphia office 
of Samuel Knighton & Sons, Inc. 


oS 


BOSTON 


Prices on most grades of flour were 
advanced 10@15c early last week on ac- 
count of higher wheat, but values later 
declined, with general quotations about 
10c above the previous week’s close. 

Demand for all flours was quiet, only 
an occasional car or so being sold, where 
some receiver needed the same to keep 
up assortments. As the wants of the 
retailer and family consumer seem to 
be easily supplied from present supplies, 
there is no incentive on the part of 
jobbers and wholesale distributors to lay 
in stocks ahead of immediate needs. 

Local stocks of unsold flour show some 
falling off. On April 1, 1928, there re- 
mained unsold an estimated stock of 
29,122 bbls, compared with 82,246 on 
March 1 and 28,521 a year ago. 

Flour quotations, mill shipment, per 
196 lbs, in sacks, on April 7 were as 
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follows: special spring patents $8.75@9 
bbl, standard patents $7.80@8.85, first 
clears $7.10@8.25; hard winter patents, 
$7.60@8.30; soft winter patents $7.80@ 
8.60, straight $7.25@8.15, clear $7@7.85. 


NOTES 


Elmer E. Dawson, millers’ representa- 
tive, left last week on an extended Euro- 
pean trip. 


John W. McLachlan, freight contract- 
ing agent of the International Mercantile 
Marine Lines for many years, died sud- 
denly last week, following an operation. 
He was a director of the Boston Grain 
& Flour Exchange. 

Louis W. DePass. 
ove > 


BUFFALO 


There was no advance in flour prices 
last week, but millers found business 
very quiet. Shipping directions were 
very light. An improvement in both 
new sales and directions on old contracts 
is looked for immediately following the 
Easter period. 

Kansas mill representatives report 
that, although in some instances their 
trade admittedly is in need of flour, it 
complains that it cannot meet the price. 

Quotations, cotton 98's, f.o.b., Buffalo, 
April 7: spring patents $8@8.25 bbl, 
standard patents $7.70@7.75, Kansas 
short patents $8.20@8.60, second pat- 
ents $7.80@8.20; No. 2 semolina, 414¢ 
lb, bulk, New York. ~ 

Rochester quotations, April 7: spring 
patents $8.20@8.25, pastry $8.20@8.65 
and rye $7.30, 98-lb cottons, car lots. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivit 

Age 88  cccvcde 255,500 ., 180,706 4 
Previous week .. 255,500 161,667 64 
FOGP GUO scccece 238,000 146,912 62 
Two years ago... 238,000 182,400 77 
Three years ago. 238,000 174,725 73 


NOTES 


The Buffalo Flour Club did not meet 
last week, due to the observance of Good 
Friday. 

Charles T. Olson, vice president of the 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
spent all of last week in Buffalo. He 
said that no definite plans for the future 
of the Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation, 
recently destroyed by fire, had been de- 
cided on. 

oS] 


BALTIMORE 


Flour last week was pushed up by 
most mills as an offset to lower feed, 
but this, combined with the holidays, 
managed to put the finishing touch to all 
signs of business. 

Sales were limited and difficult to lo- 

cate. Buyers had good supplies and the 
holiday fever. Some mills wanted about 
$8, cotton, for standard springs, while 
others were hunting for buyers at around 
$7.25. The wide range was said to be 
due to the difference between high and 
low protein, but it was claimed in in- 
stances that the cheaper offerings were 
giving just as good satisfaction as some 
of the high-priced ones. There was no 
demand for either. Near-by soft winter 
straight was moved up another peg to 
conform to the great scarcity and famine 
price of the raw material. The sale of 
three cars was reported—two at $7.15 
and one at $7.25—in secondhand cottons, 
which was no improvement over the pre- 
vious week, though a few offerings were 
held up to $7.40@7.50. 
’ Closing prices, April 7, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in 
wood, or 15@25c less in bulk: spring 
first patent $7.75@8, standard patent 
$7.25@7.50; hard winter short patent 
$7.60@7.85, straight $7.10@7.35; soft 
winter short patent $7.85@8.10, straight 
(near-by) $7.10@7.35. 


NOTES 


The Baltimore Association of Com- 
merce is planning to have a display of 
Baltimore products here during the week 
of May 7. 

Cash wheat last week closed at $1.73 
bu, which was top so far on the crop, 
2c higher than in the previous week and 
nearly 43c up from the low point. 

It is claimed that some of the local 
bakers are selling a fine quality of stale 





bread in quantities at 2c each for 1-]b 
loaves and 2¥%c each for 20-0z ones. 


Ernest J. Sponseller, of Englar & 
Sponseller, millers, Westminster, Md., re- 
ports that the wheat in his section is 
spotted in appearance, but that it will 
take two weeks more of good growing 
weather to reveal its true condition. 


A. R. Selby, secretary-manager of the 
Liberty Milling Co., Germantown, Md., 
reports the wheat in his part of the coun- 
try looks dead, but that it also looked 
that way two years ago as late as May 
1, and then beat all local records by pro- 
ducing 30 to 40 bus acre. 


The seventy-third annual report of the 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce for the 
year ending Dec. 31, 1927, together with 
a list of officers, board of directors, com- 
mittees, act of incorporation and amend- 
ments, rules, regulations and bylaws, 
and members of the chamber, is ready 
for distribution. 

C. H. Dorsey. 
ad 


PITTSBURGH 


Demand for flour was slow last week 
and many mill representatives, due to 
the approach of Easter, did not attempt 
to stimulate business. It is generally 
believed that, while there will be some 
flour sales during the next month or 
six weeks, they will not be large. 

Buyers are adhering to a policy of 
buying only what they actually need. 
Sales last week were confined principally 
to the established brands of springs. 
Demand for hard winter was only nom- 
inal. Shipping instructions were decid- 
edly hard to get. Clears sold fairly well, 
with prices unchanged. Demand for soft 
winter did not show the improvement 
that was looked for, as large users are 
said to be well supplied. 

Semolina was quoted, April 7, at 4c 
lb, f.o.b., Chicago. Sales were light and 
shipping directions only fair. 

Flour quotations, April 7: spring 
wheat short patent $7.75@8.50 bbl, 
standard patent $7@7.50; hard winter 
short patent $7.50@8.25, standard patent 
$6.75@7.50; hard winter low protein 
standard patent $6.50@7, clears $6.35@7; 
soft winter, $6.25@7.25, bulk. 


NOTES 


William F. Seaman, baker, Hamburg, 
Pa., has been elected president of the 
Rotary Club of Hamburg. 


Millard Corn, aged 47, grocer and 
flour merchant, Frazeysburg, Ohio, died 
at Zanesville from injuries sustained 
when his automobile turned turtle on 
April 6. 

Clarence S. Chase, general manager 
of the Monarch Milling Co., Kansas City, 
was a recent caller on Reed Jones, west- 
ern Pennsylvania representative of that 
company. 

More than $5,500 in cash and about 
$11,000 in checks were stolen by hold-up 
men from two bank messengers as they 
were leaving the Ward Baking Co. plant 
on Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, April 2. 

C. C. Larus. 
eal 


PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market was without impor- 
tant change last week. The mills were 
generally firm in their views, but buyers, 
as a general thing, were well stocked 
up for near wants, and refused to antici- 
pate requirements to any extent. Busi- 
ness, consequently, was largely of a hand- 
to-mouth character. Prices, basis 140-lb 
jutes, April 7: spring first patent $8.10 
@8.50 bbl, standard patent $7.65@8, first 
clear $6.75@7; hard winter short patent 
$8@8.35, straight $7.40@7.60; soft win- 
ter straight, $6.75@7.50. 

NOTES 

E. O. Wright, president of the Wiscon- 
sin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis., re- 
cently was on ’change. 

William A. Lockyer, secretary of the 
Philadelphia Bourse, was in Syracuse, 
N. Y., last week, attending a meeting 
of the Atlantic States Shippers’ Advi- 
sory Board. 


J. C. Jackson. 
oso 
Of .5,400,000 acres of farm land in 
Iceland, only about 62,000 are under cul- 
tivation. 
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SEATTLE 
While Washington mills operated at 
a high rate of capacity last week, this 
did not reflect any activity in recent 


flour sales. This flour production was 
to take care of former sales to the 
Southeast, the Middle West, local mar- 
kets, and particularly to the Orient. 

The very active demand for Pacific 
soft wheat flour of several weeks ago has 
considerably subsided, and while there 
still is a fair call, sales are limited, as 
most mills have already sold all they 
care to or are unable to buy wheat at 
satisfactory prices, since country offer- 
ings are very light and holders are ask- 
ing stiff premiums. 

Requirements of the larger north coast 
hard wheat flour buyers have been taken 
care of for several months ahead, and 
sales now are principally confined to 
small trade’s current requirements and 
to distributors of family flour. 

Flour Prices—Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, April 6: family 
short patent $7.80@8.40 bbl, basis 49-lb 
cottons; pastry flour $6.40@6.70, 98's; 
standard patent $7.10@7.40, 98’s; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $7.50@8.55, 98’s. Hard wheat 
top patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 
terms: Dakota, $8.20@9.20; Montana, 
$7.55@8.35. 

Export Trade.—Export flour markets 
were lifeless last week. Sales to the 
Orient were negligible, though shipments 
continued liberal. Stocks of flour at 
Hongkong on April 1 were 500,000 %4- 
bbl sacks. Coast mills are quoting 
Hongkong and North China $6.30@6.60 
bbl, c.i.f., less 2 per cent, for straights, 
and $6.80@7.10 for cut-off, while Aus- 
tralian quotations for straights are $6.60, 
Shanghai $6.30, and Canadian $6. 

South American demand has _ been 
light for some time. Coast mills quote 
the west coast of South America $6.50 
@7.10, c.i.f., for cut-off. Recent sales to 
the United Kingdom have been confined 
to a few small parcel lots, mill quota- 
tions being 37s@37s 6d per 280 lbs, jutes. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Seattle mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

2S ae 46,800 30,809 66 
Previous week .. 46,800 30,159 64 
A eeeer ee 46,800 21,657 46 
Two years ago... 652,800 23,060 44 
Three years ago. 52,800 4,360 8 
Four years ago.. 52,800 23,982 45 
Five years ago... 52,800 17,011 32 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

BOE. 66506 o0 57,000 38,814 70 

Previous week .. 57,000 45,452 80 

Year ago. ....... 57,000 32,812 58 

Two years ago... 57,000 19,036 33 

Three years ago. 57,000 9,560 17 

Four years ago.. 57,000 11,867 21 

Pive years ago... 57,000 12,983 23 
NOTES ? 


The Bushman Flour Mills Co. has sold 
its mill at Creswell, Oregon, to N. E. 
Compton. 

The annual meeting of the Pacific 
Northwest Grain Dealers’ Association 
will be held at Walla Walla, June 15-16. 

The Washington County Milling Co., 
Cambridge, Idaho, has been incorporated 
by James Hayes, Jr., Fred G. Potter 
and A. G. Holden; capital, $250,000. 

B. F. Brewer, vice president, manager 
grain department and sales manager of 
the mill of the Walla Walla (Wash.) 
Farmers’ Agency, was in Seattle last 
week, 

T. O. Nash, Seattle, of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, and W. 
R. Taylor, of the Three Girls Bakery, 


have reincorporated the bakery as the 
Three Girls Baking Co; capital, $16,000. 

Robert D. McAusland, Seattle man- 
ager of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., has re- 
turned from a month’s eastern trip, 
where he attended the annual meeting of 
the company and visited a number of 
its branches. 

Shipments of flour from Seattle and 
Tacoma by water to domestic ports in 
March: to New York, 12,197 bbls; Bos- 
ton, 3,730; Philadelphia, 2,025; Balti- 
more, 725; Charleston, 2,500; San Fran- 
cisco, 8,050; Los Angeles, 9,845; Oak- 
land, 800; San Diego, 375. 

Of 769 carloads wheat inspected at 
Seattle by the Office of Federal Grain 
Supervision in March, 263 graded No. 1, 
192 No. 2, 90 No. 3, 83 No. 4, 30 No. 5, 
111 special grade, and 265 were smutty. 
At Tacoma, of 516 carloads inspected, 
226 graded No. 1, 201 No. 2, 36 No. 3, 
22 No. 4, 21 No. 5, 10 special grade, and 
136 were smutty. 

Exports of flour from Seattle and Ta- 
coma last week: to Glasgow, 10,140 bbls; 
Southampton, 357; Liverpool, 571; Ham- 
burg, 2,750; Amsterdam, 8,265; Hong- 
kong, 67,750; Tsingtau, 10,500; Dairen, 
5,000; Tientsin, 2,500; Shanghai, 1,800; 
Manila, 25,770; Cebu, 7,300; Lloilo, 4,200; 
Zamboanga, 125; Guayaquil, 1,650; Paita, 
2,300; Manta, 500; La Paz, 2,250; Pimen- 
tal, 400; Mollendo, 2,250; Corinto, 1,374; 
Saliverry, 100; Callao, 275; Eten, 1,000; 
Chiclayo, 500; Pisco, 2,000; Supe, 500; 
Pecasmayo, 1,500; Oruro, 250; Arica, 
500; Rio de Janeiro, 10,890; Honolulu, 
13,790. 


Kaen 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Surplus stocks of low-priced flour are 
now about cleaned up, and quotations to 
the small lot trade are approaching 
present cost levels and are too high to 
permit of any business. Most bakers 
have enough booked to carry them to 
new crop, and those who have not state 
they will use what flour they have and 
then buy as needed for the balance of 
this season. Jobbers, likewise, are adopt- 
ing this policy, and while the prevailing 
opinion expressed at the last meeting of 
the San Francisco Flour Dealers’ »Asso- 
ciation was that prices are more likely 
to be higher than lower before the new 
crop arrives, none are desirous of book- 
ing much at present levels. 

Quotations, April 6, basis 98’s, carload 
lots, delivered, San Francisco, draft 
terms: California family patents, $8.60@ 
8.80 bbl; Idaho family patents, $7.70@ 
7.90; Montana top patents $8.75@9, 
clears $6.50@6.70; Kansas patents, $8.25 
@8.75; Dakota top patents, $9@9.50; 
Oregon-Washington blue-stem patents, 
$7.50@7.60; Idaho hard wheat patents, 
$7.50@8; northern straight grades, $7@ 
7.25; California pastry, $6.30@6.50. 


NOTES 

F. P. Lilly, of the Charles H. Lilly 
Co., Seattle, was in San Francisco re- 
cently. 

E. O. Boyer, assistant sales manager 
for the Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, 
has returned from an extensive visit over 
the Sperry system. 

David A. Patullo, manager of the 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon, was in 
San Francisco recently, en route to Scot- 
land to visit his old home after 41 years’ 
absence. 

The following have been admitted as 
new members of the San Francisco Flour 
Dealers’ Association: David L. McDan- 
iel, of the Montana Flour Mills Co., 
Great Falls, Mont; H. R. Hegelund, lo- 
cal representative of the Centennial Mill 
Co., Seattle; H. W. Holmes, of the Ju- 
dith Milling Co., Hobson, Mont. 


Old Tom Bowlen’s Book, for years an 


institution in the San Francisco Grain 
Exchange, is back at the gate again, and 
being signed by eminent visitors and ex- 
change members who introduce them. 
Mr. Bowlen, gateman of the exchange 
for 15 years, died in 1924, when his fa- 
mous book was closed. On April 4 it 
was reopened. E. M. Lirstncer. 


PORTLAND 


Flour is moving quietly, with hand- 
to-mouth trading and with no indication 
of any early revival of activity. Quota- 
tions were unchanged last week, and 
generally maintained at $8.25 bbl for 
family patents, $7.95 for bakers hard 
wheat and $7.45 for bakers blue-stem, in 
straight cars. 

Export flour is worth $5.70 on the 
present wheat market, a price that does 
not appeal to buyers. The mills, how- 
ever, are still occupied on old oriental 
business, and will be kept busy for sev- 
eral weeks. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


, Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

EE enntdexhone nd band 22,588 36 

PUCVIOUN WOOK 2c cccccscces 29,156 47 

WO BD ccecsececeviocncs 21,265 34 

Two years @foO ..........-+ 26,262 42 

Three years ago .......... 27,303 44 

WORF VOOTS GO .occcsccses 36,601 59 

ewe WORPG GOO occ cicscccs 32,685 57 
NOTES 

Wheat exports from Portland in 


March totaled 1,494,646 bus, compared 
with 810,935 shipped in March, 1927. 


Flour exports from Portland last 
month totaled 74,122 bbls, which com- 
pares with 51,572 shipped in March, 
1927. 

Work will start at once on improve- 
ments in the local wheat elevator ter- 
minal No. 4 to facilitate the handling 
of wheat and speed bulk loading aboard 
vessels. Installation of more washing 
machines, rearrangement of the belt con- 
veyor system and construction of addi- 
tional workhouse space are involved in 
the program. The work will be com- 
pleted in time for handling the 1928 
crop. 

J. M. Lownspate. 
oo 


OGDEN 


Heavy shipments to _ southeastern 
states and California, with excellent de- 
mand also from Utah, Idaho and Wyo- 
ming, were reported by Ogden millers last 
week. Directions were numerous, but 
new orders were not heavy, buyers ap- 
parently hoping that quotations would 
decline. Ogden mills are operating at 
capacity, with no surplus accumulating. 
Scarcity of soft white wheat, combined 
with increased demand for flour from 
the Southeast, brought an advance in 
soft wheat prices and flour, with millers 
seeking all country supplies of this grain. 
Ogden millers report bookings through 
June, with inquiries sufficient to assure 
capacity operation even beyond that time. 

California dealers were quoted on basis 
(all in 98-Ib bags) of an advance of 20c, 
April 7: first patents $8.40@8.45 bbl, 
second patents $8.30@8.45 and straights 
$8@8.45, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco 
and other California common points. To 
southeastern dealers, prices were quoted 
at advances of 10c, as follows: high pat- 
ents $8.75@9.60 and straights $8.60@ 
8.70, car lots, f.o.b.. Memphis and other 
lower Mississippi River points. To 
Utah and Idaho dealers, prices were un- 
changed, being as follows: family patents 
$7.60@8.30, second patents $7.90@8.30 
and straights $7.35@7.90, car lots, f.o.b., 
Ogden. 


NOTES 


J. W. Bloomfield, flour broker, Jack- 
son, Miss., recently visited the Ogden 
plant of the Globe Grain & Milling Co. 

Construction work has been started on 
the grain tanks forming an addition to 
the Sperry Flour Co, elevators in Ogden, 
increasing their capacity 500,000 bus. 

H. P. Iverson, Ogden manager of the 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, and E. 
R. Alton, Utah manager of the Globe 
Grain & Milling Co., Los Angeles, have 
returned from Twin Falls, Idaho, where 
they attended an Interstate Commerce 
Commission hearing regarding freight 
rates. W. E. Zurpann. 
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MANIOC MEAL EXTENSIVELY 
USED IN SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Car. —- Considerable 
comment has been aroused in this mar- 
ket over the importation and introduc- 
tion of manioc meal, more commonly 
known as tapioca flour, as a substitute 
for low grade flour and middlings in the 
mixing of poultry feeds. The bulk of 
this product is being imported from 
Java, and it is estimated that between 
10,000 and 15,000 tons have been sold in 
this market. Manioc meal, in appear- 
ance, resembles fine flour middlings, be- 
ing somewhat darker in color, however. 
Protein content is very low, being about 
1 per cent, with starches and carbohy- 
drates predominating. The percentage 
of fiber also is low. While the meal 
apparently contains little food value, it 
serves as a filler in mixed poultry feeds 
to good advantage and reduces the cost 
of such feeds. When the meal was be- 
ing introduced several months ago, it 
was available at around $23 ton, but is 
today selling at about $30, delivered, 
San Francisco—this in comparison to 
$40@44 for low grade flour and mid- 
dlings. Practically all of the large feed 
mixers in this territory are using this 
new product, as a result of which con- 
sumption of low grade flour and mid- 
dlings has been reduced 50 to 60 per 
cent. 

oe 


NIPPON SEIFUN KAISHA’S 
FINANCES REORGANIZED 


Toxyo, Japan.—The refinancing of the 
Nippon Seifun Kaisha recently was 
adopted at a general meeting of share- 
holders. The plan provides that, out of 
its present capitalization of 11,075,000 
yen 8,000,000 held by the Bank of Taiwan 
will be transferred to the Mitsui Bussan 
Kaisha, the company’s sole sales agent. 
This 8,000,000 yen of stock will be writ- 
ten down by 70 per cent to 2,400,000. 
The remaining 3,075,000 of stock will be 
written down 50 per cent, making the 
total capitalization 3,937,500 yen. 

Of the flour mill’s debts, 9,615,000 yen 
which the mill owes to the Bank of Tai- 
wan will be cut to 5,000,000 at an inter- 
est rate of 3.5 per cent, and this is to be 
redeemed in 13 years. The mill’s debts 
to other banks, amounting to 2,300,000 
yen and bearing the same interest, will 
be redeemed in 13 years. Debentures 
amounting to 9,500,000 yen will be ac- 
cepted by the Mitsui Bussan Kaisha. 

Yunosuke Yasukawa, managing direc- 
tor of the Mitsui Bussan Kaisha, has as- 
sumed chairmanship of the board of di- 
rectors of the milling company. Toichi 
Nakamura is managing director. 


oo 
PACIFIC COAST BISCUIT CO. 

San Francisco, Car.—The 1927 report 
of the Pacific Coast Biscuit Co. shows 
net profit for the year, after allowance 
for depreciation and federal taxes, of 
$414,555, equivalent to $6.90 on the pre- 
ferred stock and after preferred divi- 
dend requirements, $1.70 on the common. 
This is the same amount earned on 
common during 1926. The report fur- 
ther shows net assets of $73.93 back of 
each share of preferred, which compared 
with $72.84 at the end of 1926, and 
$70.41 as of June 30, 1926. Ratio of 
current assets to currént liabilities as 
per the balance sheet of Dec. 31, 1927, 
is 2.31 to 1, after including as current 
liabilities a $25,000 bond payment due in 
September, 1928, and bonds of $205,500 
maturing in April, 1928. During the 
year the company reduced its bonded in- 
debtedness $65,000 and, after dividends, 
carried $66,000 to surplus. 

oo 
MILL POWER IN AUSTRALIA 

MeEtsourneE, Vicror1ta.—In the early 
days of settlement in Australia most of 
the mills derived their motive power 
from water. Today the number of 
water driven mills is extremely small. 
Steam, oil and electricity are almost 
entirely relied upon. The only water 
driven plant operating in Victoria is 
that at Bridgewater, 126 miles north of 
Melbourne. This mill was established in 
1874, and it is now one of the largest 
outside of the metropolitan area. Water 
driven turbines supply the power when 
the river is flowing in sufficient volume. 
At other times a crude oil engine is used. 
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CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago.—Bran and standard mid- 
dlings were considerably easier early last 
week, when prices dropped $2@2.50. 
Later the market steadied, although 
prices did not change further. Local 
jobbers say that there has been a good 
demand for quick shipment bran and 
shorts, even when prices were declining, 
but that buyers are not interested in de- 
ferred delivery. Local dealers say offer- 
ings from the Southwest have not been 
plentiful, but that northwestern mills 
have been offering quite freely. Heavier 
grades have not declined in price, but 
remain quite inactive. On April 7 spring 
bran was quoted at $35 ton, hard winter 
bran $36, standard middlings $35, flour 
middlings $37.50@39, and red dog $39@ 
40. 

Milwaukee.— Millfeed declined last 
week. Spring bran was off $1@1.50, 
winter bran 40@60c, standard middlings 
$1.50, flour middlings 50c@$1, and red 
dog 50c. There was an inactive demand, 
and offerings by mills and jobbers were 
liberal. March contracts were complet- 
ed in better shape. The decline in the 
spot market had a tendency to narrow 
the discounts on later shipment stuff. 
Quotations are still very much higher 
than they were a year ago. Quotations, 
April 7: spring bran $35@35.50 ton, win- 
ter bran $35.80@36.20, standard mid- 
dlings $34.50@35, flour middlings $37@ 
38.50 and red dog $38@39.50, in 100-lb 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


St. Louis.—Millfeed was not so strong 
last week, with free offerings from the 
West, and demand somewhat slower. 
This condition was reflected in prices, 
which were lower at the close. Although 
stocks in most sections are light, there is 
no apparent indication of them being 
built up past the point of immediate re- 
quirements. Quotations, April 7: soft 
winter bran $36.50@87 ton, hard winter 
bran $35.50@36, and gray shorts $36.50 
@38.50. 

THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis—The feed market was 
sluggish most of last week, but is again 
showing signs of activity. Within the 
last two days mill offerings have fallen 
off somewhat, and at the same time feed 
mixers have begun buying again, with 
the result that the outlook is better and 
the undertone stronger. Two large city 
gnills that have been running steadily of 
late are idle this week, and any further 
curtailment in production might very 
readily affect prices. Bran and standard 
middlings are $2 lower than a week ago, 
while flour middlings and red dog are 
about unchanged. The latter, while in- 
active, are steady. City mills quote bran 
and standard middlings at $33@33.50 
ton, flour middlings $36, red dog $387@ 
88.50, wheat mixed feed $34.50@36, and 
rye middlings $31, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


April 10 Year ago 


BBPOR cece sscvces $32.50@33.00 $. - @27.00 
Stand, middlings.. 32.50@33.00 27 ‘50@ 28.00 
Flour middlings... 36.00@36.50 30.50@32.00 


R. dog, 140-Ib jute 37.00@37.50 35.00@36.00 

Duluth.—Millfeed had an easier under- 
tone last week. Mills are still out of 
the market, except to their split car 
trade with flour sales. The low produc- 
tion makes it difficult to catch up on old 
bookings. Improvement in flour sales 
would relieve the situation. 


Great Falls.—The feed market in Mon- 
tana is firm to slightly weaker. Demand 
is fair, but many buyers are loaded up 
for three months or more at strong 
prices. Quotations on April 7, f.o.b., 
mill: bran $26 ton, standard middlings 
$27@29, and wheat mixed feed $27@28. 


THE SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City.—There are a number of 
factors exerting a weakening influence 
on the local feed market. Minneapolis 
prices are sharply below those of Kan- 
sas City, which is cutting off demand 
from the East, intermountain mills are 


absorbing the Pacific Coast demand, a 
part of which normally comes to this 
market during the spring, and large buy- 
ers who have stocked up previously at 
high prices are reselling. This combina- 
tion has seriously restricted Kansas City 
selling territory, and for the first time 
in several months, demand seems to be 
no greater than supply. Prices are low- 
er. Quotations, April 7, basis Kansas 
City: bran, $33 ton; shorts, $34. 

A tchison-Leavenworth.—Millfeed had 
a further slump last week. Gray shorts 
sold on April 7 at $34 ton, mill-run bran 
$33.50 and bran $33. Demand for mill- 
feed is draggy, with the exception of an 
urgent call for mixed feed for central 
states territory, which is bidding as high 
as $34, Missouri River, therefor. 

Hutchinson.— Millfeed demand was 
greatly diminished last week and prices 
were off $2. Moderate output is a pres- 
ent guaranty against any surplus, for the 
mixed car trade is ready to absorb about 
all being made. Quotations, April 7, 
Kansas City basis: bran, $34@385 ton; 
mill-run, $35@36; gray shorts, $36@387. 

Oklahoma City.—Millfeed is fairly ac- 
tive, and there is enough being manu- 
factured in the state to supply the de- 
mand. Heretofore, it has been neces- 
sary to bring in carloads from other 
states. Prices are easier. Quotations, 
April 5: straight bran, $1.75 per 100 Ibs; 
mill-run, $1.85; shorts, $1.95. 

Salina.—Millfeed demand was _ not 
strong last week, and prices dropped to 
a more normal level. Quotations, April 
5, basis Kansas City: bran $33.50@35 
ton; mill-run, $34.50@36 ; gray shorts, 
$35@37. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo.—There has been some weaken- 
ing in feed, especially bran, and prices, 
where millers have any to sell, are lower 
than a week ago. Production has been 
reduced. One miller says he is selling all 
he makes at $44 ton in less than car 
lots. Soft winter wheat bran was quot- 
ed, April 6, at $39.50@42, mixed feed 
$40@42 and middlings $40.50@42. 

Indianapolis —Due to large offerings 
last week, millfeeds showed some weak- 
ness, though there was continued demand 
by mixers for shorts and bran. Quota- 
tions, April 7: spring bran $36.50@ 
87.50 ton, hard winter bran $36@38, 
standard middlings $37.50@38, flour mid- 
dlings $39@40 and red dog $39@39.50. 

Evansville—Quotations, April 6: bran, 
$40 ton; mixed feed $40; shorts, $41. 


THE SOUTH 

Atlanta.—Though bran declined about 
$1@1.50 last week and gray and brown 
shorts $2@2.50, brokers report they are 
booking orders on a hand-to-mouth basis 
only. Nor is the outlook the next few 
weeks promising, in spite of unusually 
low stocks. There is a good call re- 
ported from northern dealers for velvet 
bean meal, which they are mixing with 
bran. This mixture is selling well be- 
cause of its lower price, the bean meal 
being quoted at around $35 ton, f.o.b., 
Atlanta. Quotations, April 6, f.o.b., At- 
lanta: pure wheat bran, basis 100-lb 
bags, $43.50@45 ton; gray shorts, $46@ 
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47; brown shorts, 
$48.75@52. 

Nashville—While consumers continue 
to purchase millfeed from hand to mouth, 
the market rules strong, and mills are 
selling output at advanced prices. Wheat 
bran and middlings were $1 higher last 
week. Quotations, April 7: soft winter 
wheat bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio Riv- 
er stations, $37@40 ton; standard mid- 
dlings, $39@42. 

Norfolk.—Millfeed is strong and high- 
er, though some mills are making con- 
cessions for future delivery. Offerings 
generally are light. Quotations, April 6: 
red dog, $47@48 ton; winter middlings, 
$46@48; standard bran, $42.50@45; 
standard middlings, $42@45. 


Memphis.—Wheat bran was easier last 
week, and more inclination to sell was 
shown by shippers. Mills as a rule did 
not try to meet the decline. Offers as 
low as $36 ton were made April 6, with 
gray shorts $38, although the nominal 
spot quotations were about $1 higher, 
with buyers not interested. Very little 
was sold last week. 


New Orleans.—Consumers are limit- 
ing purchases of millfeed to immediate 
needs. Few traders expect the present 
prices to be maintained very long. On 
April 5 wheat bran was offered at $2.12 
per 100 lbs and shorts at $2.22. 


THE EAST 

Boston.—Wheat feed showed an easier 
tendency in domestic brands last week. 
Local stocks are rather light. There are 
few offerings for shipment from Buffalo. 
Quotations, near-by or in transit ship- 
ment, in 100-lb sacks, April 7: spring 
bran, $42@43 ton; hard winter bran, 
$42.50@43; soft winter bran, $43@43.50; 
standard middlings, $42@42.50; flour 
middlings, $43.50@44; mixed feed, $43@ 
46.50; red dog, $45; stock feed, $44.25; 
reground oat hulls, $22@23. There was 
only an occasional offering of Canadian 
pure bran or middlings, the market rul- 
ing nominal. 

Buffalo—Feed prices dropped $2 last 
week. Sales are slow. Resellers are 
said to be discounting the mills. Quota- 
tions, April 7: spring bran, sacked, $38 
ton; standard middlings, $37.50; red dog, 
$41.50; flour middlings, $40; mixed feeds, 
$41. 

Pittsburgh.—Millfeed stocks in the 
hands of consumers are rather low, and 
buying last week was for speedy deliv- 
ery. A feature in the interurban sec- 
tion was the demand for mixed car lots. 
Prices, while lower, held firm. Offerings 
were moderate. Quotations, April 7: 
standard middlings, $38.50@39.50 ton; 
flour middlings, $42.50@43.50; spring 
wheat bran, $38.50@39.50; red dog, $43 
@43.50. 


Baltimore.—All feeds were lower and 
depressed last week, with spring bran 
off about $6 from high point. However, 
local buyers were not free investors at 
the top, and therefore are not suffering 
much now. Quotations, April 7, basis 
prompt and lake-and-rail shipment, in 
100-lb sacks: spring bran, $40@41 ton; 
soft winter bran, $41.50@42; standard 
middlings, $40@41; flour middlings, 
$43.50; red dog, $44. 

Philadelphia——Millfeed is dull, and 
prices favor buyers. The limited offer- 
ings are fully ample for requirements. 
Quotations, April 7, prompt shipment: 
spring bran, $46.50@47.50 ton; hard win- 
ter bran, $46.50@47.50; soft winter bran, 
$47@48; standard middlings, $46@47; 
flour middlings, $45.50@48; red dog, 
$47 @48. 


$45@46; red dog, 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, April 10, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Spring OFAN ...ccsccseee $35.50 @36.00 saith 00 @33.50 ~ wseee@..... $40.00@41.00 
Hard winter bran ...... 35.50 @36.00 - @. ‘ @33. 00 35.00@36.00 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran .....02 seses @. -@. «+» 86.00@36.50 41.50@42.00 
Standard middlings* .... 35. 50@35. 75 33.00 @33.50 @34.0 00 .....@..... 40.00@41.00 
Flour middlingst ....... 38.50@39.00 ..... @36.00 ee 36.00 @37.00 +++ @43.50 
MOG GOS ce ccsesvevesssr 39.00@40.00 37.00 @38.50 Cpe rE evees . date dEtsées +» @44.00 

Buffalo Phila delphia Boston ‘Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran ..........+. Bidees @38.00 $41.00 @42.00 $42.50@43.00 $40.00@41.00 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ...... «+... @..... 41.00 @42.00 42.50@43.00 40.00@41.00 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ........ «ws... @... 42.00 @43.00 43.00@43.50 40.50@41.50 37.00@40.00 
Standard middlings* .... .....@37.50 40.50 @41.50 41.50@42.00 40.00@41.00 vadpad ‘aoa 
Flour middlingst ....... ..... @40.00 43.00 @46.00 43.50@44.00 41.50@42.50 ete Be sves 
MOG GOS. ewesicrcvccscscs soses @41.50 44.00 @45.00 --@44.50 43.50@44.50 ovdciPiccsae 

Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
TECORVe. cc sccvvvrs Bs0%0-0 @ 40.00 $.....@42.00 $. - @48.00 
eee @32.00 ae. —. wer @ 


*Brown shorts. 'tGray shorts. 


{Fort William ‘basis, 
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PACIFIC COAST 

San Francisco—Demand for millfeed 
is lighter, with quotations steady. Offer- 
ings are light, and largely from north 
coast mills. Such feed will not work to 
advantage for interior California points, 
due to necessity of reshipping from 
San Francisco docks. This has cur- 
tailed millfeed business considerably, 
Interior buyers secure most of their 
feed from intermountain mills, which can 
ship all-rail to all points in California, 
but these mills are offering very little, 
due to the more favorable eastern mar- 
ket. As soon as intermountain offerings 
increase at more favorable prices, mill- 
feed business will improve considerably, 
as interior points are not heavily booked. 
Quotations, April 6, basis carload lots, 
delivered, San Francisco, draft terms, 
prompt shipment: Kansas bran, $44@45 
ton; Idaho blended mill-run, $38.50@39; 
Idaho white mill-run, $39@39.50; north- 
ern white bran and mill-run, $36@37; 
northern standard mill-run, $35.50@36; 
shorts, $38@39; middlings, $42.50@43; 
Montana bran and mill-run, $837@39 (of- 
fered only for mixed car purposes) ; low 
grade flour, $48@44. 


Seattle—Millfeed was quiet last week, 
supplies being ample for the moderate 
demand. An easier feeling ruled, as 
mills have been operating at a good rate 
of capacity. Some are holding out for 
$33 ton, coast, for standard mill-run, but 
dealers quote "$31. 50@82. Montana mills 
are not offering any millfeed to this 
market. 


Portland.—Millfeed still is firm, as 
there is no pressure to sell the moderate 
stocks on hand, but demand is not par- 
ticularly active. Prices remained un- 
changed last week at $33 ton for mill- 
run and $48 for middlings, in straight 
cars. 


CANADA 

Montreal.—Mills report that through- 
out Quebec there still is a good demand 
for bran, shorts and middlings. On ac- 
count of their inability to cope with the 
desire for these commodities during the 
last three months, stocks everywhere are 
low. Mills have to apportion their mill- 
feeds in mixed cars pro rata to quantities 
of flour included. No improvement is 
expected to take place in the near fu- 
ture. The call from the United States 
still is very keen for bran, together with 
some inquiries for shorts. Quotations, 
April 5: bran $40.25 ton, shorts $42.25, 
middlings $48.25, jutes, f.o.b., cars, Mont- 
real rate points. Fort William: bran 
$32, shorts $34 and middlings $40, jutes, 
ex-track, net cash; $1 less when they 
contain mill-run screenings. 


Winnipeg—tThere was little change in 
millfeed situation in the western prov- 
inces last week. Mills are very much 
oversold at most points, and others have 
little to offer. Owing to the stringency 
of the situation, millers were obliged to 
advance the price of bran and shorts $1. 
A continuance of cold weather is keep- 
ing up the demand for feeds of every 
kind, and a restricted flour business is 
making it impossible for mills to accumu- 
late any stocks. Quotations, April 7, 
basis in store, Fort William and Port 
Arthur: Manitoba points, bran $32 ton, 
shorts $34; Saskatchewan points, bran 
$32, shorts $34; Alberta points, bran $33, 
shorts $35; British Columbia points, bran 
$33@35, shorts $35@37; Pacific Coast 
points, bran $36@88, shorts $38@40. 


Toronto.—Millfeed is weakening. Mild 
weather, the approach of spring, and, 
most of all, a heavy decrease in demand, 
have contributed to this new element in 
the market, with the result that pre- 
miums for car lots have disappeared and 
the trade now expects a drop in prices. 
Quotations, April 7: bran $40 ton, shorts 
$42 and middlings $48, bags included, in 
mixed cars with flour, spot cash terms, 
delivered, Ontario points. 


Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed. at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending April 7, in tons, with comparisons: 


-Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis ... 1,337 962 16,280 13,228 
Kansas City... 1,140 1,020 3,980 2,500 


New York .... 8 4 
Philadelphia .. 200 180 
BOOM ve cesee 65 eee 
Baltimore ..... 153 125 


Milwaukee .... 1 sh all 3 
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MIXED FEEDS | | 


Chicago.—New business, according to 
most mixed feed manufacturers, is ex- 
ceedingly light, especially in dairy feeds. 
High prices are not conducive to buy- 
ing, but manufacturers say that direc- 
tions are good, and old orders are being 
cleaned up. On April 7, 24 per cent 
dairy feeds were quoted at $48.50@50 
ton, Chicago, scratch feeds $47@48, and 
mash feeds $61@64. 

Atlanta.—Brokers state that dealer or- 
ders for mixed feeds continue on a hand- 
to-mouth basis, and that in spite of the 
fact that this policy has been in vogue 
for several weeks, due to high prices, 
there is little promise of any early im- 
provement in the market. Most orders 
are for current or near future needs, few 
being beyond 30 days. Some larger mills 
are reported operating up to 65 or 70 
per cent of capacity and booking a fair 
volume, but output generally is only 
about 50 to 60 per cent of capacity in 
this district. Quotations, April 6, f.o.b., 
Atlanta: Holland beet pulp $47.50@48 
ton, American beet pulp $46.75@47; best 
grade horse feed $47.50@49, lower 
grades $37@38; best grade chicken feed 
$58@60, lower grades $51@52.50; 24 

r cent dairy feed $56@57, 16 per cent 

@47.50. 


St. Lowis—Mixed feeds are practically 
in the same position they were a week 
ago. Demand is fairly active, mostly 
for immediate shipment, and the major- 
ity of buyers, both consumers and dis- 
tributors, are operating on a current 
basis. Old bookings have largely been 
ordered out, and the general condition of 
the industry is satisfactory. High grade 
horse feed was quoted, April 7, at $47 
ton, high grade dairy feed $53, and 
scratch feed $53. 


Nashville——There was a general im- 
provement last week in demand for 
mixed feeds, with dairy feed the most 
active seller and also higher. With this 
exception, prices were unchanged. Quo- 
tations, April 7: dairy feed, 100-lb bags, 
$41@51 ton; poultry scratch feed, $49@ 
56; poultry mash feed, $60@76. 


Indianapolis—There was a fair de- 
mand for mixed feeds last week, most 
orders demanding immediate shipment. 
Indications point to continued high lev- 
els. Shipping instructions were fair. 
Quotations, April 7: high grade dairy 
feeds $48@49 ton, scratch feeds $47@48, 
and mash feeds $60@63. 


Memphis.—Mixed feed business was 
satisfactory last week. Farming opera- 
tions are making progress, and the high 
price of grains helps, although better pas- 
tures tend to restrict buying. Dairy and 
poultry feeds are quiet and in normal 
request. 


Toronto.—Mixed feeds continue active, 
and there were no price changes during 
the week. Quotations, April 7: oat chop 
$56 ton, oat and barley chop $53, crushed 
oats $54, corn meal $51, feed wheat $56 
@57, oat feed $35, and chick feed $66, 
mixed car lots, net cash terms, delivered, 
country points. 


Montreal.—There was a good demand 
in country districts last week for all 
kinds of mixed feeds, and prices were 
steady. Quotations, on April 5, car lots, 
jute bags, f.o.b., tracks, Montreal rate 
points: barley meal, $51.25 ton; oat 
moulee, $55.25; mixed moulee, $54.25; 
small lots, $1 more. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


Atlanta.—With cottonseed meal quot- 
ed at the highest prices prevailing since 
the World War, there is comparatively 
little demand, dealers buying only for 
current or near future wants. As there 
is no prospect of lower prices before 
the new crop, the outlook is unpromis- 
ing for business the next few months. 
Less than 50 per cent of the mills are 
now operating, due to last year’s short 
crop, and there practically will be none 
running by the end of this month. Quo- 
tations, April 6, f.o.b., Atlanta, indicate 
that mills in and near Atlanta are asking 
$47@47.50 ton for 7 per cent meal, but 
that elsewhere the price if $45.50@46; 8 
per cent, $51@52; cottonseed cake, $43@ 
44.50; cottonseed hulls, sacked $18@19, 
bulk $15@16. 


New Orleans.—Inquiry for cottonseed 
cake, meal and hulls was fair last week, 
with production lessening. Export call 
slackened. Quotations, April 5: choice 
cake, 8 per cent ammonia, bulk, $48@ 
48.50 ton; choice meal, 8 per cent am- 
monia, sacked, $50@50.50; hulls, sound 
quality, $15.25@15.50. 


Milwaukee. — Cottonseed meal ad- 
vanced $6 last week at the opening, and 
stayed there, with a good demand. On 
April 7 it was quoted at $52@58 ton, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


Memphis.—With only a few mills and 
some mixers in the market, cottonseed 
meal had an upward trend last week. 
Quotations are more or less nominal, but 
trading, April 7, was on the basis of 
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$53.50 ton for 41 per cent and $55.50 for 
43. High prices restrict demand, but 
supplies are so light that it is a sellers’ 
market. Loose hulls were firm and high- 
er at $12 ton. 

Chicago.—There is a limited demand 
for cottonseed meal, but the market con- 
tinues strong. On April 7, quotations 
were $58.50 ton, Chicago, for 43 per cent, 
and $56 for 41 per cent. 

Boston.—A ‘very strong local market 
exists for cottonseed meal, with light 
stocks and quiet demand. No improve- 
ment in demand is looked for until the 
advent of new crop meal. Shippers 
nominally quoted at $54.50@64.50 ton, in 
100-lb sacks, Boston points, on April 7. 

Pittsburgh—Demand for cottonseed 
meal was slightly improved last week, 
with prices slightly easier. Offerings 
were ample, and there was a disposi- 
tion on the part of buyers to make only 
small lot purchases. Quotations, April 
7: 43 per cent protein, $60.70 ton; 41 per 
cent protein, $58. 


Buffalo.—Cottonseed meal prices con- 
tinue very strong, with an excellent de- 
mand. Quotations, April 7: 41 per cent, 
$60 ton; 43 per cent, $62.50; 36 per cent, 
$60. 

Toronto.—Cottonseed meal was quoted 
nominally, April 7, at $62 ton, for 43 
per cent protein, in car lots, Toronto 
freights. Business is at a standstill, as 
prices are too high. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis.— Screenings prices are 
somewhat lower, with inquiry and offer- 
ings light. Heavy seeds are quoted at 
$28@29 ton, medium $24@25 and light 
weight $20@22, f.o.b., Minneapolis. Mill 
oats, on the other hand, are stronger, be- 
ing quoted at 46@5lc bu, an occasional 
car of heavy ones bringing 52c. 

Winnipeg.—Screenings are very scarce, 
and brokers have advanced their quota- 
tions to $15 ton for refuse grade. Sales 
made have been much in advance of that 
figure, although this commodity now is 
so hard to obtain that no regular quota- 
tions are available. 


Toronto.—Screenings are temporarily 
off the market, as the supply at bay 
ports is exhausted and all-rail shipment 
is too expensive. It is only a matter of 
two or three weeks, however, until open- 
ing of navigation, when lake-and-rail 
movement will be resumed. On April 
7 recleaned standard screenings were 
nominally quoted at $36 ton, delivered, 
all-rail, Ontario points. 








FEED PRICE SUMMARY | 





Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, April 9, and on 
the corresponding date in 1927, as re- 
ported by the Western Feed Market Bu- 
reau, Milwaukee, were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— 1927 1928 
PRA CeCe $26.00 $32.00@32.50 
Pure wheat bran ..... 26.50 32.50@33.00 
PEMD cp aecccoceer 26.50 32.00@32.50 
Flour middlings ...... 31.50 35.00@36.00 
nt ME 2s600saaa'cgee 35.00 36.00@37.00 
SO erie 28.50 34.00@34.50 
Old process oil meal... 48.00 52.00@53.00 
BREET. oh0:0 600906000060 35.50 42.50@43.00 
po — Pee 36.00 42.00@43.00 
BO GE” gecseceneses 44.50 45.50@46.50 

Duluth— 

EE. shectdeadaeneeess 26.00 33.00@33.50 
PEPE cc ccnccocese 26.50 32.50@33.50 
Flour middlings ...... 32.00 36.00@36.50 
Country mixed feed... 28.00 36.50@37.50 
TOE GOD ccccccseseces 34.50 36.50@37.50 
St. Louis— 
PETIT eU rere 28.00 35.00@36.00 
Brown shorts ......... 31.00 34.50@35.00 
GOOF GROTTO ccccccscns 34.00 36.00@38.00 
GRE BOOE ccccccccccccs 10.00 16.00@17.00 
pe eee 27.00 33.00@84.00 
Buffalo— 
Wee BOOM iccecvcaccer 31.50 36.50@37.00 
rere re 30.50 36.00@37.00 
Standard middlings ... 32.50 36.00@37.00 
Flour middlings ...... 36.50 41.00@42.00 
MOG GOO ccraseneseces 38.00 42.00@43.00 
Heavy mixed feed .... 36.00 38.00@38.50 
Pee 44.50 54.00@64.50 
Kansas City— 
PUNO BEOR ccc cdiccecces 25.50 32.50@33.50 
BED 605.95 406005 0:00 00% 25.00 32.50@33.00 
Brown shorts ........ 28.00 33.00@34.00 
GrGy GROTte 2... cccsece 29.50 34.00@35.50 
rere 37.50 40.00@40.50 
Philadelphia— 
Winter OFAN ...ccscee 35.00 42.00@42.50 
WUPO BERD ccccccecvcss 34.50 41.50@42.00 
PCr DORM «cccccsess 34.00 41.00@41.50 
Spring middlings ..... 37.00 39.50@40.50 
Be, ME 2b 5% Kocewonece 42.00 43.50@46.00 
Flour middlings ...... 42.00 43.50@46.00 
Milwaukee— 
Wemtet BEER 2c csc cnee 28.75 35.80@36.20 
Bran .......cesee+ee+++ 29.00 35.00@35.50 
pT rrr 30.00 34.50@35.00 
Flour middlings ...... 34.00 37.00@38.50 
yO Sa eere ere 38.00 38.00@39.50 
2 Sarre eeroer 26.00 32.00@32.50 
Cottonseed meal ...... 38.00 52.00@58.00 
Brewers’ dried grainst 23.00 36.50@37.50 





Hominy feed® .......... 33.50 43.00@43.50 

oo i. ee ees 32.75 ....@§38.70 

Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
BEUMRORDOTS 50 i ccccceses $8.30 $ 








errs 7.00 9.10 
St. Louis ... eens 7.50 
Maman City ...cscccsce 8.90 9.70 
BEE WOUMOO oo ccccsesvices 5.70 6.50 
PEE S ciccn cess eveyone sense 4.70 
* Boston. +Chicago. $100 Ibs. §April- 
May. 
During 1927 the total merchandise 


trade of the United States with the Far 
East amounted to $2,028,494,000. 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—Late last week there arose 
a demand for red and hard winter, as 
well as spring wheat, from outside mils 
chiefly, and mainly’ out of store. Red 
winters especially were taken by mills in 
the central states at firmer premiums, 
No. 2 selling at 30@33c over May, f.o.b., 
Chicago. Reports were that several large 
purchases had been made in the North- 
west. Large handlers and mills are said 
to have chartered space at Duluth for 
nearly 1,000,000 bus. Trading basis, 
April 7: No. 1 red 28@30c over May, 
No. 2 red 27@29c over, No. 3 red 24@ 
261,c over; No. 1 hard 21%,@3c over, No. 
2 hard 1@1%c over, No. 3 hard May 
price to %4c over; No. 1 dark northern 
spring 2@2¥,c over, No. 2 dark north- 
ern 1@1'4¢ over, No. 1 northern 114,@2c 
over. Sales made late in the week: No. 
3 red, $1.681%, bu; No. 1 hard $1.46, No. 
2 hard $1.44@1.45, No. 4 hard $1.41@ 
1.41%; No. 1 northern, $1.44@1.451,. 

Minneapolis.—The cash wheat market 
here is dull. Temporarily, mill buyers 
are doing considerable shopping around, 
apparently being in no urgent need for 
raw material. Bids have been reduced 
to a point where they are 1@3c bu under 
what Duluth will pay for eastern ship- 
ment. At that, however, the present 
trading basis on the top grades is 4c 
higher than a week ago. For 15 per 
cent protein 54@60c bu over May is 
asked, 14 per cent 44@50c over, 13 per 
cent 28@8lc over, 12% per cent 17@ 
2lc over, 12 per cent 10@13c over, 11.50 
@11.90 per cent 5@10c over, and 11 
per cent or lower May price to 5c over. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending April 
7 was $1.351424@1.824%, and of No. 1 
northern $1.34144@1.82%. No. 1 dark 
closed April 10 at $1.874%2@1.84%, and 
No. 1 northern $1.3644.@1.84'/. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending April 
7 was $1.25@1.534%, and of No. 1 du- 
rum $1.24@1.3314. No. 1 amber closed 
on April 10 at $1.277%,@1.43%, and No. 
1 durum at $1.267%.@1.837%,. 

Based on the close, April 10, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.22 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.20; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.26, No. 1 northern $1.24; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.20, No. 1 northern $1.18; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.09, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.07. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1927, to April 7, 
1928, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 





1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 

Minneapolis .. 93,398 57,490 80,669 81,282 
Be a6 s¥2 98,241 35,447 57,402 92,649 
Totals .....191,639 92,937 138,071 173,931 


W innipeg.—Trading in wheat was only 
of fair volume last week, although ex- 
port demand was at times sufficient to 
absorb offerings, which were more liberal 
than for some time. Near the close, un- 
expected strength was shown, due not 
so much to volume of trade, which was 
fairly good, as to limited offerings. Con- 
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the market. The 11 per cent protein 
held around May price, while 12 per cent 
was quoted 10@12c over Minneapolis 
May. No. 1 dark northern closed April 
7 at $1.394,@1.854% bu; No. 2 dark, 
$1.374,@1.834%; No. 3 dark, $1.354@ 
1.774%; No. 1 northern spring, $1.384 
@1.774%. There was a good demand for 
winter wheat, with light offerings. No. 
1 dark winter closed at $1.383,@1.63%% 
bu, and No. 2 hard at $1.363%,@1.40%. 
Durum receipts ran largely to ordinary 
grades, finding an outlet through ele- 
vators for export trade. Quotations on 
1l per cent protein were 2@5c, 12 per 
cent 6@15c, and 13 per cent 8@25c, over 
May delivery. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 


-—— Amber durum———, —Durum—, 
March oO. No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
31... 181% @157% 130% @157% 152% 152% 
April 
2.... 130 @156 129 @156 151 151 
3.... 13815 @137% 1305 @157% 152% 152% 
4.... 182% @157% 181% @157% 152% 152% 
5.... 1325 @157% 131% @157% 152% 152% 


Siexs Holiday 
7.... 133% @158% 132% @158% 153% 153% 
Kansas City.—Wheat prices are virtu- 
ally unchanged from the previous week. 
Local mills have been moderately active 
in purchasing, but total sales have been 
small, probably because of inadequacy 
of high grade offerings. Shippers have 
bought liberally, and elevators have been 
fair customers for the poorer grades. 
Quotations, April 7: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.38@1.83 bu, No. 2 $1.3714@1.82, No. 
3 $1.34@1.80, No. 4 $1.82@1.79; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.75@1.79, No. 2 $1.74@ 
1.77, No. 3 $1.68@1.75, No. 4 $1.63@1.72. 
St. Louis —Demand for soft wheat was 
quieter last week. Country mill buyers 
had orders for a few cars, and there 
was a little local demand for the lower 
priced mixing grades. Practically no 
bright, starchy wheat was offered. De- 
mand for hard wheat was rather limited, 
but offerings were light. Receipts were 
236 cars, against 255 in the previous 
week. Cash prices, April 7: No. 3 red 
$1.78@1.80 bu, No. 4 red $1.75; No. 1 
hard $1.46@1.464,, No. 2 hard $1.45. 
Toledo.—Receipts of wheat are light. 
The premium on red wheat advanced 8c 
last week; prices are the highest of the 
crop. The bid at Toledo for No. 2 red, 
Toledo rate points, April 5, was $1.693, 
bu, 27c over Chicago May. 
Indianapolis—There was a fair de- 
mand for wheat last week, and prices 
held steady. Millers, in view of the local 
wheat situation, are buying conservative- 
ly. Quotations, April 7: No. 2 red, $1.62 
@1.65 bu; No. 2 hard, $1.38@1.40. 


Nashville——There was little change in 
wheat situation last week. Demand was 
fairly good for red, even at a high pre- 
mium, and purchases were made in large 
terminal markets. The movement is 
materially larger than a year ago. No. 
2 red, with bill, on April 7, was quoted 
at $1.87@1.90 bu, Nashville. 


Atlanta.—Soft wheat mills in the 
Southeast have reduced production 
schedules somewhat, but as a whole are 
on a larger basis than in four or five 
years at this season, and hence placing 
some orders in the soft winter wheat 
market, though as a whole sales and 


reported active, and mills are expected 
to continue operating on a good basis for 
some weeks. There were no changes in 
prices. On April 6, No. 2 red, with bill, 
was quoted at $2.03 bu. 

Milwaukee.—Cash wheat was strong 
last week, with the exception of hard 
winter, which closed Ic off. Mixed and 
durum varieties remained unchanged at 
the close, and red winter was 2c higher. 
There is a firm background to the mar- 
ket. Quotations, April 7: No. 1 hard 
winter, $1.45@1.46 bu; No. 1 red winter, 
$1.68@1.70; No. 1 mixed, $1.44@1.46; 
No. 1 durum, $1.39@1.40. 


Seattle——Wheat sales in the country 
were light last week. St. Louis con- 
tinued to buy moderately and milling 
demand was good, but oa, light. 
Cash quotations, No. 1, sacked, coast, 
to arrive, April 6: soft and western 
white, $1.4514 bu; western red, $1.37; 
hard winter, $1.35; northern spring, 
$1.39; Big Bend blue-stem, $1.541,; Big 
Bend dark northern spring, 13 per cent 
protein, $1.55; Big Bend dark hard win- 
ter, 13 per cent protein, $1.52. 


San Francisco.—Wheat is still very 
strong and scarce and good lots of mill- 
ing grades are bringing increasing pre- 
miums. Quotations, April 6, basis 100 
lbs, bulk: No. 1 hard white $2.55, and 
feed $2.50, delivered, San Francisco. 


Ogden.—Soft white wheat advanced in 
price last week, with demand absorbing 
all offerings. The Grain Exchange re- 
ported an increased movement. Prices, 
April 7: No, 2 dark hard $1.49@1.61 bu, 
No. 2 hard winter $1.25@1.45, No. 2 soft 
white $1.39@1.53, and No. 2 northern 
spring $1.64@1.73, milling-in-transit bill- 
ing, freight paid to Ogden. 

Portland.—Wheat was quiet last week. 
Buying by mills at points in the country 
where eastern flour orders are available 
has kept values here well above the ex- 
port basis; consequently, shippers have 
operated on a very small scale. Very 
little wheat is being offered. Closing 
bids for April delivery at the Merchants’ 
Exchange on April 7: Big Bend blue- 
stem, $1.52 bu; hard white, soft white, 
western white and Federation, $1.43; 
northern « spring, $1.351,; hard winter 
and western red, $1.34. 


Philadelphia.—Wheat last week ruled 
firm and 2c higher under light offerings 
and unfavorable crop reports. Quota- 
tions, April 7, car lots, in export ele- 
vator: No. 2 red winter, $1.70 bu bid; 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.691,. 


Baltimore——Cash wheat on April 7 
was 2c higher than in the previous week, 
with export demand small and stocks, 
over four times more Canadian than do- 
mestic, showing a decrease of 299,000 
bus. Closing prices, April 7: spot No. 2 
red winter, domestic, $1.73; spot No. 2 
red winter, garlicky, domestic, $1.73. The 
local market was strong and upward 
almost daily, with all cash on a domestic 
basis and ranging $1.71@1.73, closing at 
the top, or 2c up for the week. Demand 
from southern mills was good. Exports 
were 35,238 bus domestic and 255,811 
Canadian. Receipts of Canadian wheat 
last week were 86,955 bus; stock, 1,543,- 
189. 


Buffalo— Premiums on the balance of 
spring wheat held in Buffalo remained 
strong and unchanged last week. There 
are only a few small lots of No. 1 dark 
northern for sale. 


New York.—New high levels for the 
spring, as a result of unfavorable crop 
advices, were established in the wheat 
market last week, from which there was 
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| ee agg April 7: No. 2 red, cif, 
omestic, $1.845% bu; No. 1 dark spring, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.594%; No. 2 hard win- 
ter, f.o.b., export, $1.614%; No. 2 north- 
ern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., export, 
$1.701%2; No. 2 mixed durum, c.i.f., do- 
mestic, nominal. 

Toronto.—Ontario winter wheat is sti] 
higher in price and scarce. Mills are 
getting a little at their doors in wagon 
lots, and this is about all they have for 
grinding, since dealers’ wheat is much 
too dear. On April 7 private dealers 
asked $1.40 bu for any wheat of mill- 
ing quality they have on hand. Street 
wheat, where obtainable, is bringing $1.28 
@1.30, in wagon lots. Western spring 
wheat advanced 1%c during the week, 
No. 3 northern being quoted at $1.411,, 
in car lots, c.i.f., bay ports. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending April 7, and the 
closing prices on April 9, respectively: 
No. 3 white oats, 54@56%c, 544,@561,¢; 
No. 2 rye, $1.184%2@1.16%, $1.154@ 
1.16%; barley, 82@92c, 82@92c. 

Chicago.—Rye receipts were light last 
week, and the few offerings readily dis- 
posed of. No. 2 was quoted May price 
to %&c over, or around $1.21@1.21¥/, bu. 
Cash oats were strong, and a fair de- 
mand prevailed all of the week. No. 2 
white were quoted around 59@62c bu, 
and No. 3 white 564,@6lc. 


Duluth—Although a few more cars of 
oats were received last week, the move- 
ment was light and sales small and scat- 
tered. Feeding requirements are not 
pressing or important, but elevator in- 
quiry continues fairly good. No. 3 white 
were quoted unchanged at 4c under to 
Chicago May price on April 7. Barley 
offerings met fair sales. Operators are 
caring for the supply arriving, but do 
not appear quite so eager in picking up 
stuff. Sales ranged 84@89c bu, and 
closing quotations, April 7, were 81@90c. 
Rye continues in good demand. May 
delivery price was paid for No. 1 and 
No. 2. 

Milwaukee——Rye was stronger than 
any other coarse grain last week, and 
closed ¥%c higher. Barley lost 3c and 
oats 4c. Oats offerings were consider- 
ably in excess of the previous week, but 
barley receipts declined. Rye offerings 
continue very light, and are quickly ab- 
sorbed. There is a good demand for all 
grains. Quotations, April 7: No. 2 rye, 
$1.2054@1.21% bu; No. 3 white oats, 57 
@61',c; malting barley, 90c@$1.02. 

Indianapolis—There was a fair de- 
mand for oats and rye last week. Some 
inquiries from millers are being received 
for rye, but they are cautious about 
placing orders. No. 2 white oats on 
April 7 were quoted at 58@6lc bu, and 
No. 3 white at 551,@58c. 

Winnipeg.—Oats have been the most 
active of the coarse grains, and fair 
quantities have been sold for domestic 
purposes. A little export trade also was 
recorded, but sales were restricted be- 
cause of indifferent offerings. Barley 
and rye were more or less neglected, al- 
though during the closing sessions they 
gained strength in sympathy with wheat. 
Quotations, April 7: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats 68%c bu, barley 9134,c, and 
rye $1.201,, basis in store, Fort William 
and Port Arthur. 

Toronto.—Western oats were in good 
demand last week, but all other grains 
were slow, partly on account of scarcity. 
Dealers say that sample wheat is now 
completely cleaned up, and no quotation 
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is available. Compared with a week ago, 
prices are unchanged. Quotations, April 
7: Ontario oats 65@69c bu, No. 3 barley 
92@938c, f.o.b., shipping points; No. 3 
Canadian western oats 80%c, No. 1 feed 
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i i oats 79c, all-rail, delivered, Ontario 
were in fair demand, but holders of such Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, oints : , . 
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Some mill representatives still are out of *Including via Pacific ports: wheat, 248,000 bus; flour, 59,200 bbls. 
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GRAIN FUTURES—MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 














Grain Futures—Closing Prices 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
April May July May July 
Bebiccse 143% 143% 137% 138% 
Gaia occ'e 143% 142% 136% 137% 
Breccces 142% 142% 135% 137% 
Giiccece Holiday 
SRS 143 % 142% 136% 137% 
| Pee 144 143 136 % 138 
Kansas City St. Louis red 
April May July May July 
Giseooess 135% | | Seer) eee 54 
ae 134% 133% 175 158% 
Bicsrcece 134 Das | sesabe | éeaee 
as Holiday 
Thascece 135 133% 175 159 
Bisa csce 135% 134% 176 160 
Seattle 
May July May July 
April 3...1837% 132% April 6... Holiday 


April 4...187% 132 April 7... we2e sees 
131% April 9...136% 132 





April 5...136 
Winpipeg Duluth durum 
April May July May July 
ES 144% 146% 132% 133 % 
a 144% 146% 132% 133 % 
a 144% 146% 132% 133% 
Cee Holiday 
Bis cccce 145 % 147% % 134% 
Tks vece 145% 147% 133% 135 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
April May July May June 
lee 153% 155% 134 136% 
Sarr 153% 156% 134% 136% 
AAR 152% 156 Holiday 
Biccccee Holiday 
Bibs. oo Holiday 
Bakes ed er ir eee eee 
CORN 
Chi ‘oO Kansas City 
April May July May July 
Bivecces 100% 103% 92% 95% 
Gacccces 99% 102% 92% 95 
f. 97% 100% 90 93% 
a Holiday 
Bas 98 10 90 93% 
Ce 99 101% 91% 94% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
April May July May July 
Besgcvee 58 51% 54% 561% 
aesnee 57% 51% 54% 51% 
ae 56% 50% 54 51% 
Tas ose Holiday 
Tes ccces 56% 50% 54 51% 
Bicsencs 57% 61 54% 51% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
April May Jul May July 
Eesvend 120% 115% 113% 109% 
Sevens 119% 115% 112 109% 
Bias 20 5:0 120% 115% 113 109% 
Bvsssese Holiday 
a 121% 116% 114% 109% 
C—O 121% 116% 114% 110 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
April May July May July 
Pes cose 222 224 227 226% 
re 220% 222% 225% 225% 
Bass ece8 220% 222% 225 225% 
eR ale Holiday 
Vo cvess 220% 222% 225% 225% 
is 0 ostis 221% 223% 225% 225% 
FI a. Re ipt . Ship + and ae 1 





Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending April 7, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 136 25 100 351,427 773 
Chicago ...... 25 23 4 ew ee ie 
New York .... .. 517 ee ee 
Duluth-Sup. .. *15 30 60 44 
*Mill receipts not included. 


500 1,223 


United States—Grain Stocks . 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending 
April 7, as reported to the United States 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, in bush- 





els: Canadian 

American in bond 
WOR occ ccvticesesioes 70,158,000 10,419,000 
ME  woescecseseeuansee 5,386,000 104,000 
o) WYEREEE LUTE cy 44,352,000 ....+.. 
TOREOOD oc cccovcevendua 4,357,000 369,000 
COED cv cccccosesewceees 15,927,000 64,000 
PIMMOOCd 2. cccccssese B,060,000 = caceee 

Oats—R ipt ’ Ship te and ee 1. 





Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 


week ending April 7, in bushels (000's 
omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 

Minneapolis 444 185 792 5,640 10,365 
Kan. City... 98 49 52 31 1,749 603 
Chicago .... 686 653 631 459 eee eee 
New York.. 152 240 20 32 149 800 
Philadelphia 2 27 16 38 73 169 
Boston ..... 22 9 és os 8 21 
Baltimore .. 20 30 17 es 42 61 
Milwaukee... 242 99 132 384 oan Te 
Duluth-Sup. 13 23 8 64 426 7,841 
53 70 26 26 


uu 
~ 
a 


Toledo ..... eee ove 

Buffale .... «- se ee os 599 3,792 

*Nashville . 154 102 128 75 222 339 
*Figures for 10 days. 





Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending April 7, in bushels (000's 
omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 32 152 232 366 947 1,569 


Kansas City... 799 1501,027 113 8,765 4,722 
CIGRMO oc 0000 135 103 38 61 oe ae 
New York.... 61 71 145 88 244 504 
Philadelphia... .. 1 1 41 2 1 
Boston ....... 21 oe ie oe 84 +4 
Baltimore .... 16 i. a -- 223 61 
Milwaukee ... 126 129 74 51 . - 
Duluth-Sup. .. 51 49 oe -- 7723 6865 
po ree es os ee ss Oe 57 
*Nashville ... 2 ‘ 


*Figure for 10 ; days. 


Rye—R ipts, Ship ts and Stock 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending April 7, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 








Minneapolis .. 57 38 19 126 359 3,378 
Kansas City... 8 1 3 4 112 155 
Chicago ...... 51 22 s* 29 - me 
New York .... 24 51 169 155 41 240 
Philadelphia . 1 2 3 46 34 8 
Boston ....... es ae ee oe 3 6 
Baltimore .... 1 31 ~_ on 7 238 
Milwaukee ... 11 11 i 14 oe 
1 202 


Duluth-Sup. . 155 155 
Buffalo ....... °° oe 





Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement 


Russell’s Commercial News estimates 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Movement, July 1- 


March 24— 1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 
Receipts from farms. .680,000 655,000 518,000 
WEPOrte .nccccccccccs 132,500 127,300 42,563 
ye! Pee 12,100 10,200 12,780 

Stocks on March 24— 

At terminals ........ 74,682 655,948 38,206 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit 136,718 101,852 84,803 

Week's decrease ..... 5,600 8,511 





Baltimore.—Oats prices, April 7: No. 
2 white, domestic, 681,@69c bu, as to 
weight; No. 3 white, domestic, 6714, @68c. 


Wheat—Receipts, Ship ts and Stock 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending April 7, in 
bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 





Mpls. ...... 1,340 971 593 605 20,286 9,970 
Kan. City.. 718 634 826 778 6,997 8,997 
Chicago .... 478 235 176 223 


New York.. 822 427 906 896 2,056 1,996 
Philadelphia 32 84 311 426 ‘777 1,154 


Boston ..... 187 2 145 78 7133 395 
Baltimore .. 90 211 291 3836 1,917 1,753 
Milwaukee... 16 9 5 11 eee ess 
Dul.-Sup. .. 788 621 76 259 21,791 10,243 
Toledo ..... 49 105 38 42 * wes ene 
Buffalo ° 7,692 3,122 


*Nashville. 55 17 47 23 227 221 
*Figures for 10 days. 





Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as report- 
ed for the week ending April 7, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis 99 79 206 4185 1,896 1,073 
Kan. City... 799 1501,027 113 8,765 4,722 
Chicago ...1,3563 925 777 365 oes are 
New York... 75 38 oe 17 79 96 
Philadelphia 3 15 64 23 167 64 
Boston ..... se. 1 ee oe ° 


Baltimore... 130 49 52 os 378 451 
Milwaukee.. 287 107 476 339 ae eee 
Dul.-Superior 12 5 <6 o* 88 15 
Toledo ..... 20 46 q 42 eee eee 
Buffalo 678 4,2 


[oe as vs rr es 47 
*Nashville . 95 97 53 59 262 52 
*Figures for 10 days. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


Stocks of grain in store at above points on 
April 5, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

















Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
ey eee 1,362 28 135 cee 
SS Sree rere 4,553 176 317 222 
Cam. Gev't ....- 1,960 102 191 793 
Sask. Pool 

a eee 5,459 79 118 347 

BM peace swns 6,579 92 176 124 
Private elevators. 38,726 1,349 2,195 632 
Afloat for winter 

GROTEMO cc cvsce 7,261 

WOtRNe .ccccece 65,900 1,825 3,132 2,118 
Vea? QBS ....05. 50,343 2,908 5,893 2,549 
ee. eee "274 102 48 1 
Rail shipments.. 231 124 sn% 8 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’'S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
Wo. Lt merthorm.. LIB Bete .cvcccscee 18 
No. 2 northern... 817 White spring... 74 
Dk. 1 and 2 n.. SB Witter 2. ccccce 2 
No. 3 northern..6,445 Others ......... 8,718 
a Pere 2,238 Private ....... 38,726 
ING. B ascocccvve 6 ABGR cccccvces 7,261 
Bet © svcccecwes 315 
a, METER Ee 79 WORM <i cece 65,900 
TOPO ic cwcees 442 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 3 C. W...cee Te QEROES sc ccceess 170 
No. 8 C. W....0- 99 Private ........ 1,349 
2 BO8E cccccvees 118 
BS WOOG cacsscces 14 WOAGL 6iccvecs 1,825 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 

The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at, 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
-—— Week ending——, July 1, 1927, to 
March 31 March 24 March 31, 1928 

eoees bp ebee 8,000 

Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 
o— Week ending—, 
March 31 March 24 

403,000 941,000 


July 1, 1927, to 
March 31, 1928 
12,534,000 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 
Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on March 31, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- April 2, 
Wheat— March 31 vious week 1927 
United States*... 69,939 —1,439 61,404 
United Statest... 3,281 —23 2,423 
CHEE cc énesace 143,919 —3,237 109,392 
Petals covceeee 217,139 —4,699 163,219 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 


WOES coccccsecs $77,500 +1,400 80,400 
American and United Kingdom 
supply— 
TD cccccssccs 294,639 —3,299 243,619 


CORN—United States and Canada— 
Co! re 46,734 —439 
OATS—United States and Canada— 
BOOMS cocesictes 29,540 —1,119 52,060 


*East. of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 
Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 

Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 
plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 


50,079 


a—— United States—_—__, 


East Pacific 

1927— of Rockies Coast Totals 
July 1..... 23,544,000 1,972,000 25,516,000 
pS Sere 36,104,000 1,429,000 37,533,000 
Sept. 1 67,273,000 4,635,000 71,908,000 
ee. BD cece 84,630,000 4,125,000 88,755,000 
Nov. 1 ..... 95,061,000 3,928,000 98,989,000 
OR. S ocacd 96,468,000 3,545,000 100,013,000 

1928— 
<i oa 90,506,000 3,830,000 94,336,000 
Pow. 2 ..ccs 82,368,000 2,803,000 85,171,000 

Week ending— 
March 3. 74,260,000 3,689,000 77,949,000 
March 10 .. 72,809,000 3,766,000 76,575,000 
March 17 .. 72,096,000 3,642,000 75,738,000 
March 24 71,378,000 3,304,000 74,682,000 
March 31 69,939,000 3,281,000 73,220,000 

Totals, U.S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 

1927— Canada bothcoasts’ afloat* 
July 1 .... 49,247,000 74,763,000 60,800,000 
Aug. 1.... 44,237,000 81,770,000 64,300,000 
Sept. 1 .... 28,264,000 100,172,000 654,000,000 
Oct. 1 ++ 22,958,000 111,713,000 59,600,000 
Nov. 1 .... 86,436,000 185,425,000 65,000,000 
Dec. 1 ....121,009,000 221,022,000 65,900,000 

1928— 
JOG. Bieces 147,506,000 241,842,000 53,200,000 
FOR. Boeces 152,560,000 237,731,000 65,300,000 

Week ending— 
March 3...152,760,000 230,709,000 77,600,000 
March 10..151,581,000 228,156,000 76,400,000 
March 17..149,942,000 225,680,000 74,700,000 
March 24..147,156,000 221,838,000 76,100,000 
March 31..143,919,000 217,139,000 77,500,000 

*Broomhall. 

Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply: 

1927— 1928— 
July 1 ....135,563,000 Jan. 1 ....295,042,000 
Aug. 1 ...128,647,000 Feb. 1 ....303,031,000 
Sept. 1 ...154,172,000 Week ending— 
Oct. 1 ....171,318,000 March 8...308,309,000 


Nov. 1 ....250,425,000 
Dec. 1 ....286,922,000 


March 10..304,556,000 
March 17..300,380,000 
March 24,.297,938,000 
March 31..294,639,000 





Boston.—A fairly good demand existed 
locally for oats last week for shipment, 
with prices lower. Quotations, April 7: 
fancy 40@42-lb, shipment all-rail, 77@ 
78c bu; regular 38@40-lb, 72@74c; regu- 
lar 36@38-lb, 71@72c; regular 34@36-lb, 
70@71c; lake-and-rail, regular 36@38-lb, 
69@70c. 
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Movement of Wheat Prices 
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New Orleans.—Local interest in corn 
was better last week, and an improve- 
ment in foreign demand was noted. 
Quotations, April 5: No. 2 yellow $1.24 
bu, No. 3 $1.22; No. 2 white $1.24, No. 
8 $1.22 (for export, 6c bu less, sacked) ; 
cream meal, $2.50 per 100 lbs; hominy 
feed, $2.20. Corn exports totaled 337,818 
bus. 


St. Louis.—Offerings of corn were not 
large last week, but part of the supply 
had to be carried over. Industries, ship- 
pers and elevators were the principal 
buyers. Receipts were 354 cars, against 
387 in the previous week. Cash prices, 
April 7: No. 2 corn 97c bu, No. 3 95 
@95Y,c, No. 5 95c; No. 2 yellow 971,¢, 
No. 3 yellow 954,c, No. 4 yellow 94@ 
95c. 


Atlanta—With millfeed and mixed 
feed demand quiet, due to the high prices 
prevailing, mills in this district are op- 
erating only at about 50 to 60 per cent 
of capacity, save some of the larger ones 
which are reported running up to 65 or 
70 per cent, hence demand for both 
Georgia and western corn is quiet. There 
is so little Georgia corn on the market 
that quotations are omitted. No. 2 white 
western, with bill, sold April 6 at $1.22 
@1.23 bu, f.o.b., Atlanta, and No. 3 $1.21 
@1.22; No. 2 yellow $1.23@1.25, No. 3 
yellow $1.22@1.24. 


Nashville——Corn trade continues mod- 
erate, the South being a light buyer. 
Most of that received is coming from 
Nebraska and Kansas. The Ohio Valley 
is not sending its usual supply to the 
Southeast. The market was lower last 
week. Quotations, April 7: No. 2 white 
$1.07, bu, No. 3 white $1.06; No. 2 
yellow $1.09, No. 3 yellow $1.07. Corn 
meal is in moderate demand, large op- 
erators reporting scattering sales. De- 
germinated cream meal, 96-lb bags, April 
7, was quoted at $2.50 per 100 lbs. Hom- 
iny feed was quoted at $41@42 ton. 


Memphis.—Corn meal sold slowly last 
week, although stocks are believed to be 
very small, and there is not much more 
to come forward on contracts taken some 
time ago. Demand from consumers is 
about normal, but distributors have no 
faith in the market and are buying only 
from hand to mouth. Quotations, April 
7, ranged from $4.40 bbl, basis 24’s, up 
to $4.75 for cream. Corn bran was quiet, 
offerings light and buyers only wanting 
an occasional car, quotations being at 
$38@39 ton. 

Kansas City.—Corn prices declined 2@ 
8c last week. Demand was fair, but 
lacked urgency. Quotations, April 7: 
white, No. 2 90@9l1c bu, No. 3 88%@ 
90¥,c, No. 4 871,@891,c; yellow, No. 2 
93,@94c, No. 3 92@931,c, No. 4 90@ 
92c; mixed, No. 2 90@9034c, No. 3 89@ 
901%c, No. 4 8714,.@89',c. 

Chicago.—There was a very quiet de- 
mand for corn goods last week. On 
April 7, corn flour was quoted at $2.15 
@2.20 per 100 Ibs, corn meal $2.25@2.30, 
cream meal $2.25@2.30, and hominy $2.25 
@2.30. The cash market was steady and 
fairly active on the better grades, but 
late in the week the low grades turned 
easier, being off 1@2c. The leading in- 
dustry dropped out of the market. No. 
83 mixed was quoted at 9814¢ bu, No. 4 
mixed 95c, No. 5 mixed 9114,@93c, No. 6 
mixed 90c; No. 2 yellow $1.01, No. 3 yel- 
low 9614c@$1; No. 4 yellow 94@961,¢, 
No. 5 yellow 92@93c, No. 6 yellow 90 
@90¥,c; No. 2 white 99%,c@$1, No. 3 
white 97c, No. 4 white 94@95c, No. 5 
white 92@93c. 


Indianapolis—A slower demand for 
corn last week caused some wonder on 
the part of local grain dealers. Demand 
from the rural sections, where there has 
been an insistent outlet for the past two 
or three months, fell off considerably. It 
is believed this situation is only tempo- 
rary. Prices were somewhat lower. Quo- 
tations, April 7: No. 4 white 87@91c bu, 
No. 5 white 85@88c; No. 4 yellow 88 
@93c, No. 5 yellow 86@90c; No. 4 mixed 
85@89c, No. 5 mixed 83@97c. 


Milwaukee.—Cash corn declined last 
week, although there was a ocal 
demand and buyers were active, and 
closed 24%,c down. Industries and: ship- 








pers are continually in the market. Quo- 
tations, April 7: No. 4 yellow, 954%@ 
97144c bu; No. 4 white, 941,@96%%c; No. 
4 mixed, 931,@951,c. 

Minneapolis—Demand for cash corn 
has been somewhat better, but still is 
far from active. Receipts are lighter, 
but cash prices are unchanged, compared 
with the option. No. 3 yellow is still 
held at 5@7c bu under Chicago May, No. 
4 yellow 8@Ilc under, No. 5 yellow 12 
@14c under, and No. 6 yellow 17@19c 
under. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending April 
7 was 904%2.@95c; the closing price on 
April 9 was 92@94c. White corn meal 
was quoted at Minneapolis on April 10 
at $5.70@5.80 per 100 lbs, and yellow at 
$5.60@5.70. 


Pittsburgh—Corn was rather active 
last week. Only No. 3 yellow, shelled, 
appeared to be offered in ample lots. 
Buyers adhered to their policy of small 
purchases. Quotation, April 7: No. 3 
yellow, shelled, $1.10@1.11 bu; kiln-dried 
granulated yellow and white meal, fancy, 
$2.75 per 100 lbs. 

Boston.—A quiet demand for gluten 
feed prevailed at $45.85 ton last week. 
Gluten meal was a shade higher, with 
slow demand at $61.60, May shipment. 
Hominy feed was dull and lower at $44. 
There was a quiet but steady market for 
granulated yellow corn meal at $2.95, 
with bolted yellow at $2.90 and feeding 
meal and cracked corn at $2.35, all in 
100-Ib sacks. No. 2 yellow corn, for 
shipment all-rail, was in quiet demand 
at $1.20@1.21 bu, with No. 3 yellow at 
$1.16@1.18; lake-and-rail, No. 2 yellow, 
$1.19@1.21, No. 3 yellow $1.16@1.18. 

Baltimore.—Corn was easier and fairly 
active last week, with some export busi- 
ness done on the quiet. No. 2 spot 
opened the week at $1.10%, and closed 
it at $1.0734. Arrivals were 105,572 bus 
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by rail and 24,227 by boat. Sales re- 
ported referred mostly to water-borne 
grain, and included No. 2 yellow, track, 
at $1.134% bu; No. 3 white, $1.064%@ 
1.06%; No. 3 yellow, $1.051,@1.06% ; 
No. 3 mixed, $1.0614; bag lots of white 
and yellow, $1.12, delivered; No. 2 white 
and mixed, $1.08; No. 2 yellow, $1.07. 
Closing prices, April 7: No. 2 spot, 
$1.07%, ; domestic No. 2 yellow, $1.12@ 
1.13. Cob corn unchanged and quiet at 
$5.50@5.75 bbl. Corn meal and hominy 
were lower and slow at $2.30@2.46 per 
100 Ibs. 


Buffalo. Demand for corn slackened 
a bit last week, but this was considered 
nothing more than the usual pre-Easter 
depression. Receipts were light. Pros- 
pects are for a revival in demand. Prices 
declined last week and closed 8c bu 
lower. 


Philadelphia.—Corn declined 4c last 
week, but closed firm. Demand is lim- 
ited. Quotations, April 7, car lots, for 
export: No. 2, $1.08 bu bid; No. 3, 
$1.05, bid. Demand for corn products 
is only moderate, but offerings are light 
and prices are steadily maintained. Quo- 
tations, April 7, in 100-lb sacks: kiln- 
dried yellow and white meal, fancy, 
$2.85; pearl hominy and grits, $2.85. 

San Francisco.—While corn is a little 
weaker, demand is light and activity 
limited. Bids range 2@3c under asking 
prices from the Middle West. Quota- 
tions, April 6, basis 100 lbs, delivered, 
San Francisco: eastern No. 2 yellow, 
$2.12, bulk; Egyptian, $2.40, sacked; 
California milo, $2.3214, sacked; eastern 
No. 2 milo, $2.15, bulk; Kafir, $2.05, bulk. 


Toronto.—American corn is_ selling 
freely at unchanged prices. Argentine 
corn is in slower demand, and is also 
unchanged. Quotations, April 7: No. 3 
American yellow corn, old crop, $1.14 
bu, old and new crop mixed $1.1142, and 
Argentine corn $1.15, Toronto freights. 
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Milwaukee.—There was a slight drop 
in rye flour last week, the low limits 
on both pure white and medium being 
5c. Dark rye was 10c below the previous 
week. Those who need rye flour are 
taking it in small lots, as they believe 
that sooner or later there will be a sub- 
stantial break. The present trend, how- 
ever, according to the mills, does not 
point that way. Quotations, April 7: 
fancy white patents $6.70@6.90 bbl, me- 
dium $6.15@6.30, and dark $4.40@4.65, in 
98-lb cotton sacks,* car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 


Minneapolis.—Current rye flour buying 
is confined mostly to comparatively small 
lots. Mills that carry warehouse stocks 
report a fairly steady inquiry, while 
those that depend upon car lot orders 
are represented to be doing little or no 
new business. The strength has practi- 
cally shut off contracting for forward 
delivery, except in the case of large con- 
sumers, and even they buy sparingly. 
Pure white flour is firm at $6.60@6.70 
bbl, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Minneapolis, 
pure medium $6.10@6.20, and pure dark 
$4.15 @4.25. 

Five northwestern rye mills last week 
made 11,495 bbls flour, compared with 
10,064 in the previous week. 

Chicago.—Rye flour was a little lower 
last week, but this did not result in any 
improvement in business. Most large 
users still have fair amounts coming to 
them which were: bought at levels much 
lower than those now prevailing. Ship- 
ping directions continue fair. The local 
output totaled 4,650 bbls, against 2,550 
the previous week. White was quoted, 
April 7, at $6.60@6.75 bbl, jute, me- 
dium $6.10@6.30 and dark $4.25@4.60. 

Duluth—Mill sales of rye flour last 
week were extremely light. Because of the 
high price of rye, outside buyers confine 
purchases to small parcels, or in part 
cars. Low stocks are advised. Quota- 
tions, f.o.b., mill, April 7, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: pure white, $6.70 bbl; No. 2 
straight, $6.15; No. 3 dark, $4; No. 5 
blend, $6.30; No. 8 rye, $5.70. 


New York.—Rye flour prices were 
contained within narrow limits last week, 


and no sales of any size were reported. 
On April 7, white patent, in jutes, was 
quoted at $7.10@7.25 bbl. 


Indianapolis.—Sales of dark rye flour 
were somewhat larger last week. Ship- 
ping directions were fair. White was 
quoted, April 7, at $6.50@6.75 bbl, jute, 
medium $6@6.50, and dark $4.25@4.50. 


Boston.—There was a moderate in- 
quiry for choice white patent rye flour 
last week, with some advance in price. 
Rye meal and pure dark rye also were 
held higher. Quotations, April 7: choice 
white patent flour, $7.45@7.60 bbl, in 
sacks; standard patents, $7.10@7.25; 
medium light straights, $6.80@6.95; me- 
dium dark straights, $6.40@6.55; rye 
meal, $6@6.15; pure dark rye, $5.30@ 
5.40. 


Philadelphia.—Rye flour is quiet but 
steady. Quotations, April 7, in 140-lb 
jute sacks: $7.25@7.50 bbl for white, 
$6.50@6.75 for medium, and $5.25@5.50 
for dark. 


Pittsburgh.—Prices of rye flour were 
unchanged last week. Demand was 
light, and only a few fair-sized bookings 
were reported. Quotations, April 7: 
pure white $7@7.25 bbl, medium $6@ 
6.25, and dark $4.25@4.50, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh. 


Baltimore——Rye flour showed little 
change last week, as it is not following 
the grain as closely as it was. There 
was no trading in evidence. Nominal 
quotations, April 7, in 98-lb cottons: 
pure top white patent $7.05@7.30 bbl, 
straight $6.15@6.40 and dark $4.65@4.90. 
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Pittsburgh—tThere was a fairly good 
demand for both No. 2 and No. 3 white 
oats last week. Prices were easier, and 
the better grades were sought. Offerings 
were moderate. Quotations, April 7: No. 
2 white, 67@67%c bu; No. 8 white, 65 
@65%,c. 

oo 


San Francisco.—Barley was quiet last 
week, with practically nothing offering 
from first hands. Quotations, April 6, 
basis 100’s, sacked: feed, $2.05; grading, 
$2.20; choice, $2.40. Local oats are too 
scarce to quote. No. 3 eastern white 
sold at $2.35 per 100 Ibs, bulk, delivered, 
San Francisco. 
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RLAXSEED 


Minneapolis.—The only redeeming fea- 
ture of the linseed meal market, from 
the crushers’ standpoint, is the fact that 
shipping directions continue plentiful, 
Demand is only fair, as for the past fort- 
night. Meal declined $1 last week, now 
being quoted at $51 ton. The export 
market is likewise quiet. Cake for April 
shipment is offered at $46 ton, f.as, 
New York. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No, 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis ———Duluth—__, 
Track Toarr.Track May July 


DUCTS | 





April 3...$2.27% 2.22% 2.31 2.27 2.96% 
April 4... 2.25% 2.20% 2.29% 2.255% 2.9514 
April 5... 2.27% 2.20% 2.29 2.25 2.254 
April 6... Holiday 

April 7... 2.27% 2.20% 2.29 2.25 22 


April 9... 2.27 2.21% 2.27% 2.25% 2.25% 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1927, 
to April 7, 1928, compared with the 
corresponding period of the previous 
year, in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
--Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1927-28 1926-27 1927-28 1926-27 








Minneapolis .. 11,569 7,389 7,482 1,816 
Duluth ...... 7,313 7,266 7,892 5,410 
_ | 18,882 14,655 15,374 7,226 


Duluth—Prices of flaxseed futures 
registered small gains last week, but 
failed to hold, and the net loss was 114 
for May and 1%%c for July. Crushers 
picked up the limited choice car offer- 
ings, but did so slowly and with rigid 
inspection of the samples. They also 
lowered the top premium 2c, to high at 
6c over May. 


Chicago.—Prices on linseed meal are 
holding up well, and handlers say there 
is sufficient demand to absorb offerings 
available. On April 7 it was quoted at 
$54 ton, Chicago. 


Winnipeg.—Domestic sales of linseed 
cake and meal continue, and manufactur- 
ers have had no opportunity to accumu- 
late stocks. Export inquiry continues to 
take care of large quantities of oil meal, 
and demand shows no signs of abating. 
Prices are steady. Quotations, April 7: 
oil cake, in bags, $46 ton, and meal $48. 
Cash flaxseed has been more or less 
neglected, and prices have shown a tend- 
ency to decline. This grain closed, April 
7, at $1.924%, bu, basis in store, Fort 
William and Port Arthur. 


Milwaukee.—Linseed meal declined $1 
last week in sympathy with the down- 
ward movement in the entire feed mar- 
ket. Demand was fair, and the output 
good. On April 7 it was quoted at 
$53.50@54.50 ton, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


Boston.—Linseed meal is very firmly 
held, with shippers reported as already 
sold ahead for 30 days. Only light offer- 
ings are being made by millers and re- 
sellers. On April 7 Buffalo shippers 
offered 34 per cent meal in a limited 
way for latter part of May shipment at 
$59.50 ton, in 100-Ib sacks, Boston points. 
Some 32 per cent was offered for prompt 
and April shipment at $59, with a little 
being tendered by Edgewater shippers at 
the same price. General demand was 
quiet, with light local stocks. 


Pittsburgh.—Demand for linseed meal 
was only moderate last week, with prices 
lower and offerings light. Local stocks 
are said to be light. Quotation, April 
7, $57.20 ton. 


Buffalo—Linseed meal was much 
easier last week, with mills and resellers 
offering for quick and April shipment 
at about $1.50 ton under prices of a 
week ago. 


Toronto.—Linseed meal is in fair de- 
mand at unchanged prices. On April 7 
it was quoted at $53.50 ton, in second- 
hand bags, f.o.b., mill points. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Kansas City.—Prices of dried. butter- 
milk are unchanged. Quotation, April 7, 
7@7%¥ec |b. 

Chicago.—Some good business was 
done in dried buttermilk last week. Most 
sales were for near-by shipment, al- 
though some were also made for de- 
ferred. Prices are about unchanged, and 
on April 7 were 7%c lb in car lots, and 
8e Le.l. 
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FHE BUCKWHEAT Marke | 


Milwaukee.—Buckwheat held steadily 
last week at the high levels, and there 
was a good demand. Quotations, April 
7: silver hull $2.20@2.25 per 100 lbs and 
Japanese $2.30@2.40, subject to dockage. 

Toronto.—Practically no buckwheat is 
coming to market, although higher prices 
are being offered. Apparently, stocks 
are exhausted. On April 7 good quality 
was quoted at 95c bu, f.o.b., shipping 
points. 

Pittsburgh.—With warmer weather in 
sight, demand for buckwheat flour slack- 
Grocers 
handling package goods reported sales 
practically _ nil. Offerings were mod- 
erate. Quotation, April 7, $3.50 per 98- 
Ib sack. 

Buffalo—There is very little business 

assing in buckwheat. Quotation, April 
1, $2.70@2.72. 

Philadelphia.—Buckwheat flour is in 
small supply and firm, but there is not 
much doing. Quotations, April 7, $4 per 
98-lb cotton sack. : 
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| FEED MILLING NOTES | 


Allen Sharp is installing a feed grind- 
ing mill at Keystone, Iowa. 

J. R. Davidson plans to establish a 
feed mill at Maxwell, Iowa. 

The Pirk Flour & Feed Co., Swanville, 
Minn., has installed a feed mixer. 

A feed mill.is being built by the 
Chapman Milling Co., Sherman, Texas. 

A feed manufacturing plant is to be 
erected shortly by A. C. Myers, Delavan, 
Ill. 

A feed mill has been installed by H. 
N. Jensen & Sons, Inc., Estherville, 
Iowa. 

The Edwards Grain Co., Floydada, 
Texas, is removing its elevator to 
Dougherty. 

Albert Bruemmer plans to build a 
feed manufacturing plant at Twin Sis- 
ters, Texas. 

A feed grinding machine has been in- 
stalled in the Farmers’ Elevator, En- 
derlin, N. D. 

The Lyons (Kansas) Flour Milling 
Co. has installed machinery for mixing 
poultry mashes and feeds. 

A feed mill and grain elevator are 
being built at Petersburg, Texas, by 
Arthur R. Clubb and others. 

Feed grinding equipment has been in- 
stalled by Kays & Sons, Albion, Mich., 
in the Albion Flouring Mills. 

The Wilder-Murrel Grain Co. has sold 
its grain elevator at Mount Auburn, 
Iowa, to the Home Lumber Co. 

C. C. Stafford has begun operations 
in his feed mill at Covina, Cal. The 
plant just completed cost $75,000. 

Disney & Hoxie, Hemet, Cal., have 
begun the erection of a $10,000 ware- 
house, feed mill and office building. 

H. Grothberg has purchased an old 
store building at Vernon Center, Minn., 
and will install a feed mill. He also will 
handle flour and feed. 

The Chickasha (Okla.) Milling Co.’s 
elevator A, containing a corn mill, grain 
conveyor and 19,000 bus grain, burned 
recently, with loss estimated at $50,000. 

W. P. Taylor and A. B. Clements, 
both of whom have been identified with 
the feed manufacturing industries in the 
Southeast for some years, will erect a 
feed mill at Durant, Miss. 

G. C. Miller has contracted to grind 
alfalfa meal for the Pecos Valley Al- 
falfa Milling Co., Hagerman, N. M., at 
his mill in Chandler, Ariz. Plans of the 
Pecos Valley company contemplate erec- 
tion of several large hay warehouses and 
additional milling plants within the next 
two years. 














oo DS 

Ogden.—Pacific Coast buyers continued 
active in the millfeed market last week, 
with demand also from Missouri Valley 
centers and from the mountains. All 
offerings were absorbed. Utah and 
Idaho business increased, lowered tem- 
peratures bringing increased feeding. 
Prices remained unchanged. California 
buyers, April 7, were quoted on the fol- 





lowing basis: red bran and mill-run $39 
ton, blended bran and mill-run $40, white 
bran and mill-run $41 and middlings $50 
@52, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and 
other California common points. Utah 
and Idaho buyers: red bran and mill-run 
$34, blended bran and mill-run $35, 
white bran and mill-run $36 and mid- 
dlings $49@50, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 
Kansas City buyers: red bran and mill- 
run $38, blended bran and mill-run $39, 
and white bran and mill-run $40, car 
lots, f.o.b., Kansas City. 

osc 


Glasgow as a Market 
for Feedingstuffs 


Wasuineton, D. C.—A good demand 
exists in Glasgow, and in Scotland gen- 
erally, for stock feedingstuffs, according 
to a United States consular report. The 
greater portion of this feed is used for 
dairy cattle, of which there were 400,000 
in the country at the 1926 census. 
Large quantities also are used for the 
179,000 horses that district supports. 
Besides, there are some 7,023,000 sheep, 
154,000 hogs, 5,015,000 chickens and 412,- 
000 ducks, geese and turkeys in Scotland. 

In the Glasgow consular district the 
number of live stock is greater than in 
any other part of Scotland in propor- 
tion to area. Home produced feeds are 
scarce, inasmuch as, out of a total of 
19,069,684 acres of land surface in Scot- 
land, only 3,194,000 are arable. Hay and 
grass are produced in considerable quan- 
tities, although not enough to supply the 
home demand, and the former is import- 
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ed, principally from Canada. Timothy 
hay is the most popular on this market, 
and as it was formerly furnished almost 
entirely by American exporters, it still is 
known on the market as Yankee hay, 
although it is of Canadian origin. 

Sales are usually made through bro- 
kers and merchants who import on their 
own account, although a few sales are 
made on commission. When on commis- 
sion, the broker receives 2 to 2% per 
cent on the sales made. 

Terms vary from cash against docu- 
ments to confirmed credit of from 30 
days upwards, with discounts for cash. 
Cash is the most usual method, and cred- 
it is rarely asked by Glasgow merchants. 

No duty is charged for the entry of 
cattle feed into Great Britain. 


oo 
FEBRUARY FEED EXPORTS 


The United States Department of 
Commerce last week released figures 
showing exports of feed from the United 
States for February. Kafir and milo ex- 
ports totaled 137,007 bus, compared with 
572,816 in January. Prepared mixed 
feeds amounted to 1,881 tons, and mill- 
feeds, including screenings, 2,845, com- 
pared with 2,801 and 4,744, respectively, 
in the preceding month. Cottonseed cake 
exports were 17,462 tons, linseed cake 
25,034, cottonseed méal 10,209 and lin- 
seed meal 1,731. 


oo SD 
NASHVILLE BAKER DIES 
Henry Regenhardt, proprietor of the 


bakery at 58 Bridge Avenue, Nashville, 
Tenn., died recently, aged 73. 


SO OO OO OO OO OO OO OOOO DOLD 


The Present Position of the Dutch Linseed 
Oil Industry 


A Review by J. G. Van Limpt in Holland’s Import and Export Trader 


HE raw material for the linseed fac- 

tories gives two products, oil and 

cakes. Both are world products, the 
price of which is not only fixed by de- 
mand and supply in the home country, 
but by that of the whole world. As re- 
gards our own country, there exists a 
very important difference between the 
two. Production of linseed cakes in Hol- 
land is not sufficient to supply home con- 
sumption, while that of linseed oil is 
much in excess of the demand. There- 
fore, cakes are being imported, while oil 
is exported. 

One must look to the wide range of 
markets for the initial cause of the pres- 
ent difficulties of the Dutch manufactur- 
er of linseed oil. The following table 
shows the amount produced and that 
consumed: 

-—Linseed oil (metric tons)— 


» 
5m at 
3 “4 
£3 as Ss 8 
Se bel + | 25 
to > n 
=] oP) Sd > £ ° 
oa 53 5 5 ea) 
os P33 ° ° a 

ano a a c 
.-F ES £ in $8 

Year re fom 4 Q 0 
1921.... 272,810 84,571 936 66,029 19,478 
1922.... 248,612 77,070 28 71,632 5,466 
1923.... 195,946 60,743 226 652,761 8,208 
1924.... 289,301 89,683 272 64,660 25,295 
1925.... 258,962 80,278 74 66,461 13,891 
1926.... 327,870 101,640 415 74,802 27,252 
1927*... 324,755 100,674 259 62,863 38,069 
--—Linseed cakes (metric tons)—— 
Pa) 
aw £3 
Se + | as 
3s » ~ 5° 
a . 
38 s 3 @ B 
£3 g a ss 

Year a, * s a 16) 
1921.... 186,511 187,808 5,967 367,622 
1922.... 169,056 164,059 2,125 330,990 
1923.... 133,243 197,295 1,386 329,152 
1924.... 196,725 223,769 2,360 418,134 
1925.... 176,094 220,596 4,644 392,046 
1926.... 222,952 266,935 5,381 484,506 
1927*... 220,833 194,410 15,613 399,630 


*January to November. 


It is apparent from the above that the 
manufacturers consider cake of the most 
importance, the markets therefor being 
easily within reach. They have it partly 
in their power to put their own seal on 
these; literally speaking, to put the cakes 
on the market under a special brand, and 
improve the value by the quality. As to 
oil, the market is situated for the greater 
part outside Holland, and the quality is 
a standard one; it must be good, and 


cannot be improved individually in such 
a way that with private brands the pro- 
duction might be made more lucrative. 

The world production of linseed has 
lately greatly increased, and the experi- 
ence of the last few years has shown 
that it has been easier for the consump- 
tion of cakes to follow the increasing 
production of linseed than for linseed 
oil sales to increase. Linseed cake is 
preferred to any other kind of fodder, 
so that for the present it will not suffer 
from overproduction. With oil the case 
is different; the market for it is limited, 
and the increase of the world production 
of linseed since 1924 has apparently 
caused an overproduction of oil which 
could only be disposed of at greatly re- 
duced prices. This fact explains the dis- 
tress of the industry in question. 

In Holland it is the opinion of some 
oil manufacturers that the example of the 
United States in protecting the home in- 
dustry by imposing import duties ought 
to be followed. But an import duty 
would hit linseed cakes, which, as has 
been shown above, are mainly imported 
from’ the United States. Holland uses 
the lion’s share of the American export 
surplus of cakes, and import into this 
country is absolutely free. Holland has 
an export surplus of linseed oil, but the 
import duty into the United States 
amounts to about 60 per cent, based on 
a price in this country of 32 guilders, on 
account of which export to that country 
practically is impossible. The export of 
linseed oil from Holland to the United 
States amounted in 1921 to 9,492 metric 
tons; in 1922, 23,974; 1923, 5,065; 1924, 
1,198; 1925, 3,069; 1926, 5,248; 1927, Jan- 
uary up to and including November, 489. 

The difficulties with which the Dutch 
linseed oil industry has to contend are 
therefore greatly increased by the tariff 
policy. 

At the general meeting of the “Ver- 
eeniging voor actieve handelspolitiek” of 
Oct. 25, 1927, Dr. L. G. Kortenhorst 
spoke of the importance to the Dutch in- 
dustry of an active commercial treaty 
policy. He pleaded for reciprocity. 

Only in case the United States Tariff 
Commission can show a mandate to this 
effect, can America count on a continu- 
ance of the unstinted hospitality of the 
Dutch oil factories so fully enjoyed up 
to date. 





Toronto.—Rolled oats and oatmeal are 
unchanged in price, but are firm at the 


present level. Cereal mills report a good 
demand, but are having trouble getting 
oats of milling quality. Quotations, 
April 7: rolled oats $8.10 bbl, in 90-lb 
jute bags, mixed cars, less 10c for cash, 
and $7.60 in straight cars, on track; oat- 
meal, in 98-lb jute bags, 10 per cent over 
rolled oats. 


Montreal—An improvement in_busi- 
ness was noticeable for all lines of rolled 
oats last week. Prices were firm on 
April 7, and continued on a basis of 
$3.90 per 90 Ibs. 


Winnipeg.—A fair, steady demand for 
rolled oats and oatmeal for domestic 
consumption prevailed in western Can- 
ada last week. This trading was trans- 
acted through the usual channels. For 
the first time in weeks, some oatmeal 
was sold by western mills last week for 
export to the United Kingdom. Prices 
are stable. Quotations, April 7: rolled 
oats, in 80-lb bags, $3.50, and oatmeal, in 
98-lb bags, 25 per cent over rolled oats. 


Boston.—Demand for rolled oatmeal 
last week was moderate, with the market 
steady. On April 7 it was quoted at 
$3.65 and cut and ground at $4.01, all 
in 90-lb sacks. 


Philadelphia.—Demand for oatmeal is 
only moderate, but prices are steadily 
held. Quotations, April 7: $4 per 100-lb 
sack for ground and $3.55 for rolled 
oats, in 90-lb sacks. 


Minneapolis —Rolled oats were quoted 
on April 10 at $3.15 per 90 Ibs. 


oso 


COMPLAINT MADE OF HIGH 
FEED IN WESTERN CANADA 


Winnirec, Man.—The recent advance 
in the price of millfeed in western Can- 
ada has brought quotations to a point 
not reached since World War days. 
Dairymen complain that prices are pro- 
hibitive, maintaining that they now are 
paying more to keep their herds than 
their total returns amount to. The pres- 
ent situation is almost unprecedented in 
the West. Millers are in no way to 
blame for the high prices. 

Since before Christmas, many mills in 
this part of the country have been op- 
erating intermittently, or closed for vary- 
ing periods. The improvement in the de- 
mand for flour, which usually makes it- 
self apparent by about February, this 
year has not materialized, and millers 
have found themselves in the luckless 
position of satisfying a large and con- 
stant demand for bran and shorts, while 
at no time throughout the winter has the 
flour trade been of anything but a hand- 
to-mouth variety. Large export orders 
for flour, which would keep the prairie 
mills operating at full capacity, would 
readily solve the problem of supply and 
price. 

oo 


MORE HOGS THAN A YEAR AGO 

The total supply of hogs in the coun- 
try at the end of March is estimated by 
Nat C. Murray to be 3.2 per cent more 
than a year ago. This larger supply 
still remaining now than then indicates 
that hogs have not yet been overly liqui- 
dated, notwithstanding the much larger 
winter marketings than last year. Re- 
ports on the number of breeding sows 
indicate 99.7 per cent of a year ago. 

The total supply of hogs and the num- 
ber of breeding sows, in percentages on 
March 31, 1927, in leading states (in 
percentages) : 








All hogs Sows 
SE side sin 40> $055 060406 kxO S 110 101 
| | a Prrrerrri en sk 103 101 
PEE os Has cbvbesceedeoe dice 101 95 
BEIGRIGOR 2 cc ctcncsdnveves 92 93 
WEROOMBIB ccccsccceucecese 100 100 
MEIMMOOOER 2 occ ccccsccstencs 95 95 
PE: S65 90.50.4040 een ebeta ee 103 94 
PND nce ccccccesnecneee 102 101 
North DGMOtR 2. cw ccccccse 97 95 
South Dakota ............ 114 107 
PEON ORD cc cccrcsceeetrvege 108 100 
i eee eee 105 105 
QORIGROMA 2. cccscescccsses 105 97 
DEMOS «6.0 chsrsisccecavcives 110 110 
OS PFT Ca 102 103 
United States ...........6. 103.2 99.7 
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VESSEL OWNERS TERMINATE 
OPENING DATE AGREEMENT 


Dvu.tutn, Minn.—Washington authori- 
ties have broken up the agreement of 
vessel owners to hold their boats in port 
until midnight of April 30. When the 
owners realized the violation of law of 
which the government claimed they were 
guilty they retracted, and will operate 
their boats as usual. 

The effect of this decision will not be 
particularly important at Duluth, for 
there is not much grain sold to go out, 
and the demand at this time is poor, but 
the Canadian Head of the Lakes has a 
considerable volume for early shipment. 
Canadian boats undoubtedly will follow 
the action of United States vessels. 

A charter was made last week of a 
cargo of wheat to go to Chicago from 
Duluth, the rate being 3c bu. Three 
boats that have been wintering here were 
chartered at 3'c, the destination being 
Buffalo. The rate continues at 3c for 
wheat, Duluth to Buffalo, and 2%%c to 
Georgian Bay ports. A small amount of 
business is said to have been worked to 
Montreal. 

The movement of grain by rail from 
Duluth is falling off. A small quantity 
of wheat, mostly durum, and some flax- 
seed, comprised all that was moved last 
week. Most of the wheat going out is 
high protein in quality wanted for mill- 
ing use. 

The Duluth-Superior harbor is rapidly 
clearing of ice, most of the harbor and 
slips being now free. Vessels are be- 
ginning to move about, and tugs have 
been operating and have assisted in 
breaking up ice fields. 

oS 
EARLY TRAFFIC ON LAKES 

Totepvo, Outo.—There are some indica- 
tions of an early opening of navigation 
on the Great Lakes. Six freighters are 
loaded with coal at Toledo ready to 
make the dash northward to Lake Su- 
perior and Lake Michigan ports just as 
soon as the St. Marys River and Straits 
of Mackinac are free of ice. Reports 
are that ice still is heavy at the Soo. 
Some 14 vessels laden with grain have 
been frozen in at Sault Ste. Marie since 
last fall. At least two of these cargoes 
are destined for Toledo, and will make 
their way here as soon as possible. 

oo 
MAY INCREASE WICHITA MOVEMENT 

Wicuita, Kansas.—A telegram to C. 
B. Rader, secretary of the Wichita 
Board of Trade, from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, says that, due to 
a recent ruling, all wheat originating 
north of the main line of the Santa Fe 
through Kansas may pass to gulf ports 
through Kansas City at present direct 
haul rates but that wheat originating 
south of the line cannot command such 
direct haul rates. Local grain men see 
in this a great increase in the wheat to 
be handled through the local market. 

o> 

NAVIGATION OPENING AT HAND 

Toronto, Ont.—An indication that the 
opening of navigation on the upper lakes 
is at hand may be seen in the fact that 
the railway companies are giving notice 
of their readiness to accept freight for 
lake-and-rail shipment. Such freight 
will be taken to lake ports and held 
there for the opening. 

o> 
CANADIAN HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS 

Montreat, Que.—The Canadian Par- 
liament soon will be asked to vote an 
additional $8,500,000 for the development 
of the port of Quebec, to be handled 
as aloan. A similar advance of $500,000 
is proposed for the Halifax harbor 
board, and $5,000,000 to the St. John 
harbor commission. 

2S 
TESTIFY AT C. F. A. HEARING 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Four Kansas City 
men attended the first hearing of the C. 
F. A. case before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission at Chicago, April 9, 
E. H. Hogueland, commerce counselor of 
the Southwestern Millers’ League, Wal- 
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ter Scott, secretary of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, J. J. Hartnett, traffic 
manager of the Kansas Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, and C. J. Kucera, traffic man- 
ager of the Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc. 

It is expected that four more south- 
western men will testify later this week. 
These will be Clarence M. Hardenbergh, 
manager of the Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc., John W. Cain, vice president 
and general manager of the Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Chauncy Abbott, Jr., 
president and general manager of the 
Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co., and T. 
L. Hoffman, president of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Corporation. 

oo] 

RIVER NAVIGATION SEASON OPENS 

Minneapouis, Minn.—The first south- 
bound shipment for the 1928 season on 
the upper Mississippi left Minneapolis 
last week, and included three barges’ 
loaded with rye for export, New Orleans 
to Liverpool. Altogether, 40,000 bus will 
be shipped. A shipment of four cars of 
flour for transshipment to Cuba has been 
contracted for. 

oo > 


NEW ORLEANS 


Flour demand was extremely quiet last 
week. Prices, however, were changed 
but little, although millfeed continues to 
command an unusually high figure. 
There were no bookings of any conse- 
quence by the local or near-by trade. 
Most buyers seem satisfied to purchase 
only their immediate requirements. 

European and local flour handlers still 
are wide apart on price ideas, and al- 
though there was an increase in flour 
exports through this port to Europe 
during the week, this business evidently 
originated in the interior. Total flour 
shipments to Europe were 19,470 bags, 
Copenhagen leading with 9,938, followed 
by Amsterdam with 9,332 and Gothen- 
burg with 300. An improvement in Lat- 
in American interest was noted. 

Flour prices, April 5: 


——Winter——, 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ..... $8.85 $7.50 $9.75 
95 per cent ....... 8.00 7.26 8.10 
100 per cent ...... 7.90 6.90 8.60 
CE. wna was b60008.06 7.65 6.70 8.55 
en .. MeUeTee onan 6.50 7.55 
Second clear ..... 6.20 6.50 


Semolina, 4%c ib. Corn flour, $2.65 per 
100 Ibs. 


A total of 16,943 200-lb bags flour 
was sent to the tropics during the seven 
days ended April 5, according to figures 
supplied by four of the leading steam- 
ship lines that serve Latin America, as 
follows: 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: to 
Havana, 600 bags; Panama City, 800. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: Bluefields, 500; 
Puerto Cortez, 320; Tampico, 530. 

Munson Line: Havana, 2,440; Pro- 
greso, 1,220; Manzanillo, 270; Santiago, 
500; Guantanamo, 225. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 3,076; San- 
tiago, 1,084; Manzanillo, 250; Colon, 500; 
Puerto Colombia, 150; Guatemala City, 
2,028; Puerto Barrios, 40; Panama City, 
650; Cartegena, 50; Maracaibo, 200; 
Guayaquil, 1,100; Tumaco, 50; Buena- 
ventura, 300; Esmeraldas, 50. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended April 5: 


Destination— Destination— 


Aguadilla. ..... Se BED cask civce 149 
Amsterdam ....9,332 Manzanillo ..... 1,121 
Arecibo ........ 125 Maracaibo ..... 360 
APPOFO cecccses 50 Matanzas ...... 918 
Bahia Blanca .. 915 Mayaguez ..... 380 
Bluefields ..... 676 Nuevitas ...... 569 
Bocas del Toro. 25 Panama City...2,248 
Buenaventura .. 340 Pointe-a-Pitre.. 650 
Cartagena ..... 60 Ponce ......... 670 
COMM cecesccese 760 Progreso ....... 1,320 
Copenhagen ....9,938 Puerto Barrios.1,723 
Cristobal ...... 1,600 Puerto Cabezas. 53 
Esmeraldas .... 50 Puerto Cortez... 613 
Fort de France. 100 Puerto Limon... 110 
Gothenburg .... 200 Puerto Tarafa.. 30 
Guantanamo ... 451 San Juan ...... 3,310 
Guatemala City. 2,028 Santiago ....... 2,904 
Guayaquil ..... 475 Tampico ....... 1,350 
Havana ....... 11,842 Tumaco........ 50 
La Guayra ..... 126 Vera Cruz ..... 210 


In addition to the above, there were 
exports of 35,659 bus wheat, of which 
Rotterdam took 35,300 and Latin Amer- 
ica the balance. Rotterdam also took 
25,714 bus rye. 

Both domestic consumption and for- 
eign demand for rice have shown a de- 
cided upward trend. Distribution is 
more rapid this season than last, accord- 
ing to March figures in the current re- 
port of the Rice Millers’ Association. 





This shows rough receipts this season to 
March 8 were 7,484,903 bbls, against 
6,832,916 during the same time last year, 
and distribution of milled 6,722,232 pock- 
ets, contrasted with 6,032,620 last sea- 
son. Brewers’ rice is not included in the 
above figures. February shipments to 
Porto Rico alone totaled 202,071 pockets. 
The following figures were posted at the 
Board of Trade: 


Receipts— 
Season to April 5......... 
Same period, 1927 

Sales— 

Season to April 5......... 
Same period, 1927 


Rough Clean 
sacks pockets 
499,679 1,034,154 
ee vetew 657,211 1,053,154 
39,321 
76,259 


284,188 
406,419 


NOTES 

Mr. Barker, of the H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, was here last 
week. 

Mr. Donnez, of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, visited New Or- 
leans last week. 

William Turner, of the Orleans Flour 
Co., is back from calling on the Missis- 
sippi Gulf Coast trade. 

P. L. Thomson, of P. L, Thomson & 
Co., won the Class A bowling champion- 
ship at the Young Men’s Gymnastic 
Club, and was presented with a silver 
loving cup at the banquet on March 29. 
The tournament attracted the best bowl- 
ers of the city. 

R. A. Suiivan. 








Convention Calendar 




















April 16-18.—Rocky Mountain Bakers’ As- 


sociation, annual convention at Denver; E. 
Roger Jones, box 871, Denver, secretary- 
treasurer. 


April 18-19.—Ohio Millers’ State Associa- 


tion, annual meeting at Columbus; Frank 
H. Tanner, 205 Wilson Avenue, Columbus, 
secretary. 


April 21-22.—Inland Empire Bakers’ As- 
sociation, annual convention at Spokane, 
Wash; George Van Hersett, Spokane, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

April 23-25.—Missouri Master Bakers’ As- 
sociation, annual convention at St. Louis; 
Wayne G. Martin, Jr., 215 Merchants’ Ex- 
change, St. Louis, secretary. 

April 30-May 2.—Bakery Sales Promotion 
Association meeting in Chicago; C. A. Bas- 
combe, Chicago, secretary. 

May 3-4.—South Dakota Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, annual convention at Brookings; 
Charles McCaffree, Sioux Falls, secretary- 
treasurer. 

May 6-9.—Texas State Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, annual meeting at Laredo; William 
Colmorgan, Lufkin, Texas, treasurer. . 

May 7-10.—Southern Bakers’ Association, 
annual convention at Atlanta; Robert W. 
Branch, Jr., P. O. Box 266, Nashville, Tenn., 
secretary. 

May 14-15.—Bakery Equipment Manufac- 
turers’ Association; annual meeting at Cin- 
cinnati; John M. Van Houten, Beacon, N. 
Y., secretary. 

May 14-16.—Iowa Bakers’ Association, an- 
nual convention at Des Moines; C. O. 
Schweikhardt, 1523 South Main Street, Bur- 
lington, secretary. 

May 16-18.—Millers’ National Federation, 
annual meeting at Chicago; A. P. Husband, 


307 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, sec- 
retary. 
May 18-19.—Oklahoma Millers’ Associa- 


tion, convention at Enid; Frank Foltz, 505 
Grain Exchange Building, Oklahoma City, 
secretary. 

May 21-22.—New England Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, meeting at Swampscott, Mass; H. 
D. Likins, 465 Stuart Street, Boston, secre- 
tary. . 

May 22-25.—Biscuit & Cracker Manufac- 
turers’ Association of America, annual con- 
vention at Chicago; R. T. Stokes, 90-92 West 
Broadway, New York, secretary. 

May 24-26.—American Feed Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, annual convention at West 
Baden, Ind; L. F. Brown, 53 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, secretary. 

June 4-6.—Pennsylvania Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, annual convention at Wernersville; C. 
Cc. Latus, 60 Methodist Building, 524 Penn 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, secretary. 

June 4-9.—American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, annual convention at Minneapolis; 
R. K. Durham, 605 Huntzinger Building, 
Kansas City, secretary. 

June 4-9.—Association of Operative Mill- 
ers, annual convention at Minneapolis; M. F. 
Dillon, 203 Postal Telegraph Building, Kan- 
sas City, secretary. 

June 11-14.—National Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, annual convention at New Or- 
leans; M. L. Toulme, 6 Harrison Street, New 
York, secretary. 

June 11-14.—National Association of Re- 
tail Grocers, annual convention at New Or- 
leans; C. H. Janssen, 2388 University Av- 
enue, St. Paul, secretary-manager. 

June 18-20.—Potomac States Bakers’ As- 
sociation, annual convention at Virginia 
Beach, Va; H. R. Thomas, 1226 Broadway, 
Baltimore, secretary. 

June 26-28.—Associated Bakers of Minne- 
sota, annual convention at Minneapolis; J. 
A. Janovec, 3724 Third Avenue South, Min- 
neapolis, secretary. 

Sept. 24-28.—American Bakers Associa- 
tion, annual meeting in Chicago; Dr. L. A. 
Rumsey, 1135 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago, 
secretary. 
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Apt 
The following list of trademarks, pub. Ex 
lished in the Official Gazette of the Unit. — 
ed States Patent Office on April 3, prior ~ eo 
to registration, is reported to The North. 
western Miller by Mason, Fenwick & To 
Lawrence, patent and trademark lawyers, Aust 
Washington, D. C. Millers, bakers and pee 
flour dealers who feel that they would Ser 
be damaged by the registration of any of Fran 
these marks are permitted by law to file, ors 
within 30 days after publication of the nen 
marks, a formal notice of opposition. Irist 
Ital} 
Flour Malt 
DAMON, A TRUE FRIEND, and repre. C3 
sentation of a medallion; Tacoma Grain Netl 
Co., Tacoma, Wash; wheat flour. Use Nor’ 
claimed since 1919. Pola 
ELAM’S and red and blue rectangular de- ait 
sign; Elam Mills, Inc., Chicago, Ill; whole Port 
wheat flour, whole wheat meal, corn meal, Spal 
and oatmeal. Use claimed since about 1918. Sovi 
OMEGA and Greek O; H. C. Cole Milling eve 
Co., Chester, Ill; wheat flour, self-rising Unit 
flour, cake flour and millfeeds. Use claimed Jug: 
since 1883 on wheat flour, since June 28, A 
1923, on self-rising flour, and since Novy. 1. Can 
1926, on millfeed. Brit 
SHENANDOAH BELLE and girl design; Cost 
Shenandoah Milling Co., Inc., Shenandoah, Gua 
Va; wheat flour, plain and self-rising. Use Hon 
claimed since July 1, 1921, Nici 
S T L and three-monkey design; Keek Pan 
Co., Inc., St. Louis, Mo; pancake flour and Sal\ 
other foods. Use claimed since March 30, Mex 
1927. Lab 
TRIUNFADORA; Stanard-Tilton Milling Ber 
Co., St. Louis, Mo; wheat flour. Use claimed pat 
since Sept. 21, 1926. Jan 
WHITE RING and representation of a Tri 
ring; H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, II; Oth 
wheat flour and _ self-rising flour. Use ‘ub 
claimed since Jan. 2, 1913, on self-rising es 
flour, and since Nov. 20, 1926, on wheat Dut 
flour. Fre 
Bakery Products Hail 
COQUET; Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., Kansas Vir; 
City, Mo; cakes and cookies. Use claimed Bol 
since Aug. 17, 1927. Bra 
CRESME; Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., Long Chi 
Island City, N. Y; cakes and cookies. Use Col 
claimed since Nov. 2, 1926. Ect 
FEEL-IX, THE WONDER CAT; 7 Baker Bri 
Bros., Pittsburgh, Pa; cakes and biscuits. Sur 
Use claimed since April 1, 1927. Fre 
GLADNESS; Happiness Bakeries, Inc., St. Per 
Paul, Minn; cakes, rolls, bread, pie, toast Ver 
and doughnuts. Use claimed since Dec. Bri 
29, 1927. Bri 
O-LA-LA; Meyer & Lange, Inc., New Cey 
York; wafers. Use claimed since 1927. Chi 
PAULILLA FRUITY SWEET; Sarah W. Ho 
Eveleth, Winter Haven, Fla; cakes. Use Jay 


claimed since Jan. 13, 1928. Kw 















THE WONDER DOG, SIC ’EM; 7 Baker Pal 
Bros., Pittsburgh, Pa; cakes and biscuits. Ph: 
Use claimed since April 1, 1927. ~ 

Stock Feeds Bri 

TESKE’S BANG; Karl P. Teske, trading Fre 
as Teske Milling Co., Davenport, Iowa; lay- Br’ 
ing mash, scratch grains, chick grains, calf Un 
meal and chick mash. Use claimed since Br: 
Oct. 13, 1927. Eg 

> Ou 
February Feed Exports Lit 

Exports of feed from the United States in Mo 
February, 1928, as reported by the Depart- Mo 
ment of Commerce: Ot 

Tons——\ Ca 
Prepared Az 
Kafirand mixed Mill- 
To— milo, bus feeds feeds* 
DE \actsée. aan 24 97 " 
CEE sevseve seees 105 eee 
Finland .....265 seves 11 eee , 
Germany ....... 12,857 68 1,044 B 
Netherlands .... 121,424 31 386 De 
SE Sscenses 6 ‘dveve oes 80 Fi 
CR erasada:. “aebes 11 1 Fr ; 
United Kingdom. ..... 471 120 Ge 
ee eee 2,726 70 151 me 
EEE <ccevccces sevede 32 22 Ne 
DOO sccésa canes 64 8 Ur 
Other B. W. Ind. ..... 42 8 Ca 
DE svacannntve. trade 878 815 “a 
Other countries... ..... 74 113 Co 
eS 137,007 1,881 2,845 _ 
January ........ 572,816 2,801 4,744 Ni 
*Including screenings. Pa 
r—Oil cake— —Oii meal— Me 
Cotton- Cotton- Be 

To— seed Linseed seed Lins'd Ja 
Belgium ..... i UR ae In 
Denmark + eer a Cu 
Germany er ae De 
Irish F. State .... 224 Hi 
Netherlands .. > er 1,438 Vi 
U. Kingdom.. 1,411 314 5,484 112 Co 
Canada ...... Be” t0ets 260 32 Pe 
Mexico ...... Bia Saas Me sexe Ve 
Barbados .... edoe £00 eee.” eens 115 Br 
Trinidad and cI 

Tobago ES eee PI 
ins 554.5.0 By Sorts. So 55 wee Tr 
Oth. countries .... 1 72 3 

Petals «és. 17,462 25,034 10,209 1,731 
January ..... 44,095 21,781 9,164 401 
December .... 30,661 24,860 12,765 2,139 
November 49,035 28,653 14,754 607 Cc. 
October ...... 41,420 23,856 12,412 457 
September ... 24,093 26,466 2,212 26 ar 
August ....... 13,052 28,660 2,069 813 9, 
SO ccineceee 19,881 26,007 3,286 290 tc 
TEMG wecveccve 12,125 24,945 5,975 568 
SAW nse book 15,902 20,164 5,624 536 bl 
pe ey - 8,277 81,983 5,359 515 te 
MOTOR . 2.200% 13,393 32,150 10,467 284 G 
February . 46,416 26,407 16,359 754 
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January Exports 
Exports of flour and grain from the United 
States by countries of destination during the 
month of January, 1928, as reported by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 





















Wheat 7-—— Bushels——, 

To— flour, bbls Wheat Corn 
Austria ..--eeeee OOO OO a 
Belgium .....--- 1,759 103,941 24,000 
Denmark .....--+-- 56,895 7,995 164,770 
Finland .....-++-+ 17,037 eves cone 
France .....+++++> 252 123,300 8,592 
Germany ....---- 40,186 459,163 121,495 
Greece .--eereees 2,682 621,782 ae 
Hungary «.«-++++ os esee 3,396 
Irish Free State.. 3,855 423,200 eee’ 
Italy ..-+eeeeeere 65 699,046 
Malta, Gozo and 

Cyprus Islds. .. 4,404 cose eeee 
Netherlands ..... 177,698 357,303 172,839 
Norway .--ess+e- 29,206 bane a 
Poland and Dan- 

1) ee 281 
Portugal ......-- 640 vane 
Spain «sees eeeeee pee 7,255 eeee 
Soviet Russia .... oe be cent 22 
Sweden ....+-«+- 9,396 58,763 bese 
United Kingdom. 115,645 1,875,222 189,234 
Jugoslavia and 

Albania ......- 357 sees 4 
Canada .....++-+- 5,094 20,066 709,069 
British Honduras 1,898 eepe 30 
Costa Rica ...... 10,318 27,336 
Guatemala ...... 10,076 Yeas 1,340 
Honduras ......- 5,170 6,000 457 
Nicaragua ......- 8,670 éews 819 
Panama ...+++-. 11,350 675 
Salvador ......-- 6,156 bass asa 
Mexico ......e00- 6,248 100,894 12,584 
Labrador .......- 3,000 eae 9 see's 
Bermuda .......- 614 sate 1,944 ~ 
Barbados ......- 850 nse’ sees 
Jamaica ......+6- 9,703 3 7,299 
Trinidad and To- 

BASSO . 0.00.09: 02:02 579 ae 93 
Other B. W. Ind. 1,066 aan 1,733 
CUDA 2. cc ecccvon’ 119,788 6,218 105,254 
Dominican Rep... 11,290 » eee eese 
Dutch W. Indies. 3,702 vege 3,692 
French W. Indies 10,482 pens 110 
Haitian Rep. 37,728 sien oSee 
Virgin Islands 1,928 aone 335 
Bolivia ..csccceee 1,370 e982 oome 
BOS weecccsces 78,382 
Chile wi ccccccces 776 ¥ 0-00 
Colombia ........ 11,004 17,229 
Ecuador ......... 7,389 +948 
British Guiana .. 200 
Surinam ........ 1,995 
French Guiana .. 302 Sees 
POTU .occccisvecs 6,531 85,866 
Venezuela ....... 20,177 185 
British Malaya .. 6,032 208 one 
British India .... eee eave 14 
GOP ccccccccvs oo 33,333 ome 
CRIMA .cccccccece 90,149 noes 19 
Hongkong .......- 88,609 Tee oe 
JAPAN wn ccecscece 759 884,496 27 
Kwangtung ..... 10,000 sae es 
Palestine ........ 3,364 ceee eves 
Philippine Islds.. 129,039 owes 4 
Byria .cccccccecs 1,422 ovee weve 
Australia ....... 20 
British Oceania.. 23 esse 
French Oceania.. 2,686 26 
Brit. E. Oceania. 312 cose 
Union of S. Africa 790 3,802 
Brit. W. Africa.. 17,497 ober 
MIDE cccsescccce 16,308 55,086 
Oth, Spanish Afr. 11,589 oe 
Oth. French Afr.. 2,196 
EMDOTIG acrecccee 137 
Morocco ..... 4,373 eee 
Mozambique .... ove 3,743 
Other Port. Africa 2,062 eree 
Canary Islands .. 3,006 
Azores and Ma- 

deira Islds, ..., 1,821 2,179 

Totals <oncres 1,245,351 5,956,096 1,557,186 

. Bushel 

To— Barley Rye Oats 
a Soe 19,229 8,580 2,773 
PPOUMOMEEE ce cccecccce § coves 131,836 woo 
PUNE Woveccsecces  eseee 41,803 
MN ss aise caeee 16,128 YT 
Germany .........++ 952,811 160,674 
Netherlands ........ 394,687 80,928 
og, eae --. 39,355 
United Kingdom .... 244,016 8,969 oes 
ROE - vk seeeicses 3,624 17,189 525,055 
British Honduras.... ees ope 125 
oe tO >» 2 eee 411 
Guatemala ......... ese eee 60 
ON eee eee 12,641 
NICAFAGUR 2.2.0 cs.00 34 1,265 
Panama 6 ese 845 
“Mexico 20,219 8 4,931 
Bermuda eee ove 50 
Jamaica 20 eee 1,000 
Indies ose 1,136 
Ew ehbdvses cxedee 46,454 62,122 
Dominican Rep. .... eee > 1,315 
Haitian Republic ... eee eos 101 
Virgin Islands ...... ye S25 37 
ROOUEOAR Wetcnwescce “oe ‘ 375 
3 ye os 3,235 see eas 
a 22 — 370 
British Malaya ..... oy. 36 ial 
eS oe oe —T 122 
Philippine, Islands .. oss 4 eae 
Trinidad and. Tobago 21 

TOMI 104 ce vedese 1.700.508 489,382 614,733 





Wheat and flour were exported from 
Canada in 1927 to 45 countries, the total 
amounts being 251,265,788 bus wheat and 
9,247,824 bbls flour. The British Isles 
took 185,855,710 bus wheat and 3,318,435 
bbls flour. Italy was the next best cus- 
tomer in wheat with 12,030,759 bus, and 

Tmany second as regards flour with 


1,002,943 bbls. 
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Statistics Concerning Flour and Grain 


Canada—Exports Via United States 
Shipments of Canadian in-transit wheat 
and wheat flour from Atlantic Coast custom 
houses of the United States, by countries of 
destination and by seaboard ports, from 
Aug. 1, 1927, to Jan. 31, 1928, as reported 
by the United States Bureau of Foreign and 











Domestic Commerce: Flour, 
To— Wheat, bus bbls 
BER eb bi dis Cee eteeedse  “viKace 1,387 
DEIR, cach csabtccese.. sores 30 
DEEEEE. oseoncedeccresacner . epson 13,230 
BelBiuUM 2... cccccccccscee 2,882,327 snes 
POGREUEM ais huis ie vodoce ches ‘ea 667 
TAPOEEL. ocicccccrvccevceres 12,991 
TEED 50 «0:0 00:06 0 000 000.000 151 
GM owe cle cece vbeseacic ess 25,686 
COREE co ndacicis ceeds’ 38,611 451 
CE, Sdinwed adhe sh aeehs clone 5,695 
Czechoslovakia ......... ose8 8,313 
SPOUTS be ccs ctecesces 164,238 43,749 
Dominican Rep. ........ 9,250 4,483 
EE, sons s nevcesgeaeses 19,610 60,225 
MIStMOBIA occsccesseceges Put 4,276 
Gr err ier 39,999 73,187 
PRERCE. a cccvcccccvcceces 2,039,171 5,828 
French AfPice ..sccccccs cen 26 
French Guiana ......... 2 oer 2,934 
French West Indies ..... sess 7,727 
GOTMARF co ccccvscvccase 1,944,055 205,704 
BROCCO anise se rccccedcosee 513,685 156,220 
GURtOMIRIR ...ccccccvccces hear 82 
FEMAIL ccc crccccccescsoese 15,685 
TOOIMME cccvcccsecvccessa ecae 857 
BRODY «0 0.04 « 98009 Sed e00 2,165,942 13,089 
Jugoslavia and Albania.. eoee 1,705 
BP Ae eee gee 3,766 
AUOTER vcce ces cocvcceses weec 628 
MORICS ccccescccecevceye 1,485 
BIBOEGR. cece ccecovcecesse 1,433 
MOFOCCO 2. .cccccccccccce 5,796 
Mozambique 626 
Netherlands 20,418 
Dutch Guiana 1,614 
Dutch West Indies ...... od ee 3,771 
PIGPWOAF .ceocccessdecesor 166,983 86,284 
ery verre tr rene 4,108 
Poland and Danzig ..... 08 32,710 
POStMMAL...c cocnccctevsens 10,000 161 
Azores and Madeira..... 4,500 15,740 
Soviet Russia ........:.. eave 1,771 
BalvadG .cccevecccccces Sees 133 
BE 504s oe 05:8 see sie ewes 735 293 
Gamate Teens x... <.06+% ee 27 
Other Spanish Africa ... sso 206 
DWOGOR. cccccccvecsvscece 24,724 
BTR cccses 3,663 
TUPROY .cccccccesccscces " eee 
Venezuela oe 56,638 
United Kingdom ........21,299,304 406,497 
Irish Free State ........ 43,975 26,168 
AUSEROUE nc ccnrsecescecs Seve 664 
Britioh -Imdla ...csccvesee seve 296 
British South Africa.... 214,536 1,219 
British West Africa..... re 2,692 
British Guiana ......... 10,845 
TRRSWAGOS <6 0 oct twecc viens 2,792 
SOMRABIEG. 2c cccvccrecssecs 33,367 
5, | Serres rere Oe 18,273 
Other B. W. Indies...... 19,713 
MPGIEAE 4.000 cnc sccesien 1,427 
BRMEOM wees cccccccesences 9,540 
Newfoundland .......... 1,325 
WAIOHIMS si cis ccccccseen eses 4,857 
oT | GTririer rere 45,000 cee 
SWORE cvcccvcthaccuents 34,811,694 1,470,047 
Canadian wheat and wheat flour ship- 


ments through the various United States 
Atlantic seaboard ports from Aug. 1, 1927, 





to Jan. 31, 1928: Flour, 
To— Wheat, bus bbis 
A . MEE 24,946,271 1,189,040 
Philadelphia ........... 8,105,290 16,642 
DEEL. 54 we 99 6 00:06-044% 239,900 62,983 
BEE EEEEEY EE 5,790,422 6,828 
ee PTET 646,302 195,554 
PUGUEGEN ccc ccc cncecdtene 88,5609 = ca ceee 
DORALS ©. vccvcsccsedoces 34,811,694 1,470,047 


Canada—January Exports 
Exports of wheat flour, wheat, millfeed, 
rolled oats and oatmeal from Canada in 

January, 1928, as officially repdrted: 











To— Flour, bbls Wheat, bus 
United Kingdom ....... 239,679 7,794,178 
United States .......... 3,097 2,420 
Newfoundland .......... SE.7G2 § “cecese 
Barbados .2-secccccsces 3.809 wesc 
DOMMMIOE cc icccccccsecccs 23,054 160 
Trinidad and Tobago.... 20,885 = ...... 
Other Brit. W. Indies... 10,928 ~~ ...... 
British South Africa.... 9,457 49,079 
BEBIER ccccccccccccescecs S.556- cessee 
AUBTPIR 2c cccccccccceces TOG = aecces 
Azores and Madeira ..... OBS = —s aeweee 
BOPMGGA *.5 4... ceccccacs a) v. take 
British Honduras ....... i) eee 
British Guiana. ......... S565. cescce 
Hongkong .......--+ee+% 34.868 «ss cece 
CRIB. ws ecS cio wccccccece 89,998 260,833 
GRUB .vecesedcicccccccss sha 12 
Comte RIOR ...scccccecce S360 = =—=—s aweece 
COURMAUE accede ctnccces 255 58,400 
Czechoslovakia ........- 12,4566 —~ seccce 
CUBE - occ cccvcicscwciionce G59. * § .scceces 
TROON kn ogc tc casecees 342 1,100,723 
DeMMOPK .2..ccccccccees 23,695 58,613 
Dutch Guiana .......... SOT | *\ cccces 
Dutch West Indies ..... ae 
BS, ons cetiacsecccceces Re 6, aeons 
Bathonia ......scececees 6.918  ceceoce 
Finland § ......cccecccses 16,275 sececs 
PRANCS 0c Geccscyeccccce ‘sevve 171,387 
French Guiana ......... aC 
French West Indies..... i) rrr 
French Africa .........- C61 «ss neeene 
Gibraltar .....ccccvecoves 3) Saar 
Germany ,....cceccccess 97,332 1,130,044 
Gade CORR. “os vcctcoccvcs | er 
GFOCCE .cccccedgcvcccses BOB46 8 —ss vacces 
BEIGE ccc ccvecassvecsdes 8.866 wesces 
BOGIBRG wa ccccccccccevece 10) 0s ct clece 
BORE bev ieccnscearesesss 948 137,454 
Irish Free State ........ 38,857 279,566 
TOMAR’. cccccepevecevece 20,750 1,403,339 
Lettie . .cccscccccvccer } eee 
DOCONUOMGS 0 ceccosevese 9,986 2,190,762 
New Zealand ..........-. S875 i ecvcede 
MUIBOTIR 2 ccc cccccceccces SEG =—_—s evenee 
NOPWAY ..cccccccececese 14,960 78,436 
BMOBICO 2 occcicoeccccecce | | er 
MOFOCCO 2... .cccccccvece 5 |: re Se ee 
BE cdwc te sebacdacesees ba 50% 18,667 
Portuguese Africa ... 1671 seccce 
Philippine Islands 2,550 weseee 
PANAMA ...cereccccceses 1,427 aecccc 
Palestine ...-..ssseceeee 19D = wee 
RGGHR Coccccccccisecess SET cee ee 
San Domingo .........+- 989 === nc veee 
BweGeD weccvvesesese 6,898 466,666 
SHPIR wcccccccvcccses e 1,506 .eseee 
Sierra Leone ........+++-. | ee 
Spanish Africa ......... S60 = eevee 
St. Pierre and Miquelon. 477 50 
Venezuela .......-. coe 7.216  cosece 

WORMS ccc cccvcocsetees 765,792 15,200,789 

Bran, shorts, Oatmeal, 


To— middlings rolled oats 
United Kingdom ....... 





60 34,099 

United States .......... 96,490 = -seece 
Bermuda ....cccccccses 1,424 28 
Bel@ium .ccrccccscccscs ecvvccve 1,638 
British Guiana ........  «seees 59 
British Honduras ...... eo °° "Seeds 
BBAPRAEOS. ccccccicsccesse coves 138 
SOMARROE. co sccavocveses 25 135 
Trinidad and Tobago... 450 “28 
Other B. W. Indies..... 15 26 
Newfoundland ......... 1,440 192 
Venesuecla ..cccccccecee eee 16 
Switzerland ......+..e6. eee 1 
Hongkong .......c.cceee 45 
CRIMR cecccccvcwcccsves eee 3 
St. Pierre and Miquelon. 250 eee 
British South Africa... ese 283 
Fiji Islands .........+.+ oes 1 
WOtaW bisccccccsceces 100,705 36,664 





Canada—Flour Exports by Calendar Years 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada, by months and calendar years, as officially report- 


ed, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 


1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 
January ... 1773 717 875 1,053 1,025 
February .. 748 842 834 1,092 779 
March ..... 1,029 1,302 1,385 1,398 1,221 
April ...... 415 682 710 890 832 
May ....+-- 805 726 482 1,057 645 
June ...... 847 1,029 596 904 905 
July ...eeee 449 978 815 613 775 


August .... 614 459 685 626 657 
September . 677 612 661 967 456 


October .... 899 963 1,022 1,145 1,155 
November .. 1,149 1,262 1,210 905 1,357 
December .: 957 + 885 1,042 828 1,390 





Totals.. 9,263 10,457 10,317 11,478 11,197 


1920 1919 1918 
632 704 388 996 868 645 718 
665 623 236 450 992 440 918 
987 821 236 607 1,049 781 624 
512 535 148 609 1,140 538 367 
617 518 102 975 753 648 642 
765 535 666 978 1,171 357 780 
486 465 433 1,195 778 936 522 
591 454 288 1,171 619 
697 361 310 463 387 884 448 
855 659 570 591 536 635 966 

1,214 856 744 785 555 987 683 

1,463 748 608 1,237 1,204 933 595 


9,485 4,729 10,057 10,052 8,734 7,921 

















7,279 


Totals by crop years, Aug. 1-July 31, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 


9,248 10,896 10,168 12,022 11,003 


7.742 6,721 6,456 9,111 11,240 7,564 





Canada—Flour Exports by Crop Years 


Exports of wheat flour from Canada, by months and crop years, beginning Aug. 1 of 
the year indicated, as officially reported, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 


Year begin- 

ning— 1927 1926 1925 1923 
August .... 514 459 685 626 657 
September . 677 612 661 967 456 


October .... 899 963 1,022 1,145 1,155 
November .. 1,149 1,262 1,210 905 1,357 
December .. 957 885 1,042 828 1,390 
January .... 766 774 717 875 1,053 
February 768 748 842 834 1,092 
March ..... --» 1,029 1,802 1,385 1,398 
BBTTE ccccee vee 415 682 710 890 
May ......- cee 805 726 482 1,057 
June bee os 847 1,029 596 904 
July ....... eee 449 978 815 613 








1922 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 
591 454 288 1,171 619 1,050 657 
698 361 310 463 387 884 448 
855 659 570 591 536 635 966 

1,214 856 744 785 555 987 683 

1,463 748 608. 1,237 1,204 933 595 

1,025 632 704 388 996 868 615 
779 665 623 236 450 992 440 

1,221 987 321 236 607 
832 512 535 148 609 
645 617 518 102 975 753 648 





Totals..*5,730 9,248 10,896 10,168 12,022 


Totals by calendar years, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 


905 765 535 666 978 1,171 357 

775 486 465 433 1,195 778 936 
11,003 7,742 6,721 6,456 9,111 11,240 7,564 
1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1916 


9,263 10,457 10,317 11,478 11,197 9,485 7,279 4,729 10,057 10,052 8,734 7,921 6,568 
*Seven months. 


January Feed Exports 
Exports of feed from the United States in 
January, 1928, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce: 














* a 
Sa 30 wb to Wo 
gs g- gas 
chit ev ouUvuc 
es ae 2 =3 > a 
au 2a6 BAOes 
To— M& MES AERS 
CO Pe eo 25 243 
Denmark ....... one 100 eee 
GOrmAey .cccese 143,335 593 2,147 
Netherlands .... 425,934 383 436 
NOPWAY 2 ccccece ees eee 135 
Sweden ........ eee 44 48 
United Kingdom. ose 149 405 
CORRE sac cséeves 3,511 72 113 
Panama .......« eee 65 56 
BMEORZICO ..ccccsce eee 3 45 
Labrador ....... wee 61 6 
Bermudas ...... ye 43 106 
CRO. cescccccecd 36 1,171 841 
Other countries.. rr 82 163 
TORR cet wine 572,816 2,801 4,744 
on Tons 
--—Oil cake——, -—Oil meal— 
Cotton- Cotton- 
To— seed Linseed seed Lins’d 
Belgium ....« 24 8,033 538 dis 
Denmark 41,960 bee ° 
Germany ee 2,028 ae 1,422 
Irish F. State ani 1 ose 
Netherlands 12,957 1,495 
Norway ...... cen se 1,400 
Sweden ...... 49 ine ane v8 
U. Kingdom.. 24 678 3,836 308 
COMMER. 2.040% ine vive 458 ove 
Barbados .... vee v0 ow 45 
Trinidad and 
Tobago .... bas +e Son 36 
Oth. countries :< eee 5 12 
co) re 44,095 21,781 9,154 - 401 
December .... 30,561 24,860 12,765 2,139 
November 49,035 28,653 14,754 607 
October ...... 41,420 23,856 12,412 457 
September 24,093 26,466 2,212 26 
pee 13,052 28,660 2,069 813 
OCCT 19,881 26,007 3,286 290 
PERO. cccveses 12,125 24,945 5,975 568 
ey 600002032 15,902 20,164 5,624 536 
TE sé ccsvaee 3,277 31,933 5,359 615 
OS eae 13,393 32,150 10,467 284 
February 46,416 26,407 15,359 754 
January ..... 42,524 29,069 38,575 1,482 





Fort William-Port Arthur Grain Movement 


Receipts and shipments of grain at Fort 
William and Port Arthur from Aug. 1, 1927 


and 1926, to Feb. 28, 1928 and 1927, in 
bushels: 
RECEIPTS 
1927-2 1926-27 
WORE sec wsccnesoene 205,025,779 199,742,895 
Serre rere 7,698,196 9,918,138 
Bere ee 18,305,242 28,787,460 
PIUASSONE wc ccccccsece 2,301,975 2,687,740 
PAE need eeenecenene 8,757,106 5,889,785 
SOP Sessa sictesisees 7,726 23,897 
SHIPMENTS 
By lake— 1927-28 1926-27 
WERE. cocgedeccerovs 166,581,259 162,245,533 
CUED nce io eseeveneue 2,982,614 5,947,733 
+ ey  ) ASPET ET ET eee 14,518,195 21,114,182 
WOMROOOE wecccvcnvece 1,796,417 2,519,306 
We 640 664060505 084 7,143,474 4,148,196 
By rail— 

re eee 3,730,012 9,512,677 
OO ers oe 3,385,376 2,288,478 
TE 00,0 66 006008 eus 2,854,210 4,899,966 
PUNEOGE oecccecaewe's 42,754 57,304 
BOE Kren ieteeeseanse 43,935 65,020 
GOP cccsczeedcvesene 30,081 23,897 





Canada—Crop Year Exports 
Exports of wheat and flour from Aug. 1, 
1927 and 1926, to Feb. 29, 1928 and 1927, 
via United States and Canadian. seaboard 
ports, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: 
WHEAT, BUS 








To— 1927-28 1926-27 
United States ........ 5,717,636 5,739,366 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. S. ports..... 89,872,040 94,240,105 

Via Canadian ports. 38,606,489 30,055,728 
Other countries— 

Via U. S. ports..... 197,651 206,630 

Via Canadian ports. 42,490,063 33,266,028 

ee on eee 176,883,879 163,507,857 

WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 

To— 1927-28 1926-27 
United States ........ 5,710 6,185 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. S. ports ..... 565,133 538,210 

Via Canadian ports. 1,285,847 1,514,305 
Other countries— 

Via U. S. ports..... 1,546,757 1,687,548 

Via Canadian ports. 2,326,353 1,957,186 

SOE 6c Sn ive isudes 5,729,800 5,703,434 





Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 


Flour exports from Canada in February, 
1928 and 1927, in barrels: 


To— 1928 1927 
WHO Btetes 2c cccwses 767 761 
United Kingdom ......... 224,116 267,245 
Other countries .......... 543,059 480,493 

ery Sere Tee 767,942 748,499 


Wheat exports in February, 1928 and 1927, 
in bushels: 





To— 1928 1927 
United States ......... 13,243 108,929 
United Kingdom ...... 10,359,003 5,606,872 
Other countries ....... 7,999,289 5,705,904 

WEE. Rcd vestebesces 18,371,535 11,421,705 
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NOTES FROM BAKESHOP, GROCERY AND FEED STORE | 





Alabama 


The Twin City Bread Co., Albany, will 
expend $50,000 on an addition and other 
improvements. 

J. G, Thomas, identified with the bak- 
ery business in the Southeast for some 
time, has purchased and now is operat- 
ing the bakery at Tuskegee formerly 
known as the Williams Bakery, and has 
changed the name to the Tuskegee Bak- 
ery. 

Arkansas 

A. D. Gross has purchased the Mag- 

nolia (Ark.) Bake Shop. 


California 


Byron Perkins will open a bakery at 
Garden Grove. 

Daley’s, Inc., chain grocer, will build 

a $500,000 warehouse and bakery at For- 
ty-ninth and Alameda streets, Los An- 
geles. . 
Fred Conte is conducting a baking 
business at 2000 Marengo Street, Los 
Angeles, under the name of Golden State 
Bakery. 

The Hogan-Gray Co., with $50,000 
capital stock, to do a grain and feed 
business, has been incorporated by 
Charles L. Hogan, J. S. Gray and R. W. 
E. Cole, all of Los Angeles. 

The Langendorf Baking Co., Oakland, 
is reported to be negotiating for the ac- 
quisition of another large baking busi- 
ness. 

Walter Singleton, Petaluma, is re- 
modeling the U. S. Bakery, Main Street. 

B. W. Spagnoli has purchased the 
delicatessen and bakery of Ernest Quag- 
lia, 921 Macdonald Avenue, Richmond. 

M. E. Snavley has opened a poultry 
feed store at Riverbank. 

I. J. Feliz has opened the Polly Ann 
Bakery, 2714 Hollister Avenue, Santa 
Barbara. The plant, with capacity of 
6,000 loaves per day, formerly was 
known as the Hollister Avenue Bakery. 

F. Leo Mentz has purchased the Hart- 
man Bakery, Sepulveda. 

Silva & Criner have opened the Vista 
(Cal.) Electric Bakery. 

Walter Singleton has been awarded the 
contract for complete modernization of 
the U. S. Bakery, Main Street, Petaluma. 

N. Coffis and P. Zarafonitis have with- 
drawn as partners in the Arcadia Bak- 
ing Co., 3829 Broadway, Oakland. The 
business will be continued by Peter 
Gianos and N. D. Zarafonitis, the remain- 
ing partners. 

The Western States Grocery Co. has 
opened a branch house at 1000 Brannan 
Street, San Francisco, under the direc- 
tion of W. L. Harrison, a former execu- 
tive of the J. H. Newbauer Co. 

Joseph Merciari plans to open a maca- 
roni factory on Market Street, Redding. 

H. L. Ray has purchased the bakery 
of E. C. Loesche, 1409 East Thirteenth 
Avenue, Oakland. 

Earl B. Stafford, of the Green Parrot 
Sweet Shop, North Hollywood, has pur- 
chased the Mentz Home Bakery, Roscoe, 
and will operate it in connection with his 
store. 

Colorado 


D. A. Grout has opened the Perfect 
System Bakery, Monte Vista. 


Florida 


C. Medina, owner and manager of the 
Two Bros.’ Bakery, Tampa, announces 
that the company has opened two retail 
branches in that city, at 1318 Seventh 
Avenue and in the City Market. 

The Quality Bakery, Miami, plans in- 
stalling additional machinery and equip- 
ment this year, according to Phillip Wal- 
lace, owner. 

The Chastain Grocery Co. was organ- 
ized and incorporated at Jacksonville re- 
cently with $15,000 capital by T. F. 
Chastain. 

Georgia 

The Durden Grocery Co. has been in- 
corporated at Metter, with $20,000 capi- 
tal stock, by George W. Durden, Jr., 
of that city, and associates. 

W. H. Benson, owner of Benson’s Bak- 
ery, Athens, and who also operates sev- 
eral other plants in southern Georgia, 
recently sold his plant at La Grange to 


W. L. Smith and F. W. Hill, who have 
changed its name to the La Grange Bak- 
ery. Mr. Benson is reconstructing the 
building occupied by his plant at Mill- 
edgeville, which recently was damaged 
by fire. 

The Atlanta (Ga.) Baking Co. for- 
mally opened its new plant recently at 
West Fair and Bailey streets, equipped 
throughout with new machinery of the 
latest type. Total capacity, nearly 100,- 
000 loaves daily. 

According to the monthly business re- 
view of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Atlanta, released for publication April 
1, and covering business and industrial 
conditions in the Southeast during Feb- 
ruary, the volume of wholesale grocery 
business for the district was approxi- 
mately 1 per cent less than in February, 
1927, making the fourteenth consecutive 
month that wholesale grocery business 
was reported lower than the correspond- 
ing month of the previous year, 12 
months during 1927 and two so far this 
year. 

Illinois 

Charles C. Potts has purchased the 
Dawn Bakery, 913 East Cook Street, 
Springfield, from Andrew Graham. 


Indiana 

Herbert and Lawrence Foster have 
purchased the Parlor City Bakery, South 
Main Street, Bluffton, from Frank Beaty. 

Floyd Hayden has reopened his bakery 
at Summitville, with new equipment. 

The Glenwood (Ind.) Grain Co., with 
$10,000 capital stock, to trade in grain, 
feeds, seeds and lumber, has been incor- 
porated by J. Harvey Snider, Merrill 
D. Guild and H. Wallace Reimann. 

The Anderson (Ind.) Federal System 
of Bakeries, Inc., is preparing to dis- 
solve. 

Iowa 

The retail department of the Conklin 
Bakery, 313 West Montgomery Street, 
Creston, which was known as Owen’s 
Bakery before the business was pur- 
chased by D. Conklin, has been re- 
modeled. The bakery also does a whole- 
sale business. 

The Clover Leaf Feed Co., Davenport, 
has been incorporated for $25,000 by M. 
A. Brothers president, and Max E. Conn 
secretary. 

Lester Day has purchased the Econ- 
omy Feed Store, Oakville, from Nelson 
Storks. 

Walter Henderson has purchased the 
Ruthven (Iowa) Bakery. 


Kentucky 


C. M. Ward has moved his equipment 
from Cynthiana to Mount Sterling, and 
opened a bakery there. 

The Gillespie Bakery Co., Pikeville, 
will move to a one-story building now 
under construction. 


Louisiana 


The William Wolf Bakery, Inc., re- 
cently organized and incorporated at Bat- 
on Rouge with $70,000 capital stock, has 
awarded a contract for the construction 
of a two-story bakery in that city, ac- 
cording to Anthony Wolf, 850 Lake 
View Lane, Baton Rouge, one of the 
owners. 

Benjamin Smith will open a bakery at 
Arcadia in a building now under con- 
struction. 

Massachusetts 


Kollen’s Delicatessen & Bakery, Inc., 
has leased the store and basement at 506 
Massachusetts Avenue, Boston. 


Minnesota 


Alterations are being made in the of- 
fice of the Occident Baking Co., Minne- 
apolis, to provide for greater space and 
to furnish a checking in room for route 
salesmen. 

Fire recently wiped out the entire 
plant of the Norwood (Minn.) Bakery. 

Fred Nettkoven, Plainview, has moved 
his bakery to a new location. 

C. S. Morton, of Princeton, will re- 
place his old bakery there with a store 
building in which he will locate the Mor- 
ton Bakery. ' 

The Wiseman Bakery, Tower, has been 


closed, and the equipment is for sale. 

E. A. Lund will open a bakery at 
Fairmont. 

Mississippi 

P. B. Hardin, proprietor of Hardin’s 
Bakery, Tuscaloosa, Ala., has purchased 
a bakery at Meridian, making three he 
now is operating in the state, the other 
two being located at Columbus and 
Tupelo. Added equipment is to be in- 
stalled in the Meridian plant. 

The Jackson (Ala.) Baking Co., 225 
East Capitol Street, Jackson, announces 
that excellent progress is being made on 
the plant the company recently started 
on South President Street. An invest- 
ment of about $40,000 is planned. Charles 
Scott is president. 

The Cleveland (Ala.) Bakery has been 
purchased by D. S. Lee, owner of the 
Lee Bakery, Clarksdale, making three 
he now operates in Mississippi, the other 
being at Rosedale. 

P. B. and Edward Hardin have pur- 
chased the business of the Meridian 
(Miss.) Baking Co. The Hardins also 
operate bakeries at Tuscaloosa, Colum- 
bus and Tupelo. 

The Columbia (Miss.) Grocery Co. 
has purchased the business of G. W. 
Sumrall Wholesale Grocery Co., Tyler- 
town. 

Missouri 


James & Donnovan have opened a 
bakery at Shelbina. 

James Shepherd, Warrensburg, has 
moved the Royal Bakery to a new loca- 
tion and installed an oven. 


Montana 


L. A. Hinsdale has purchased the 
Glendive (Mont.) Bakery from A. V. 
Anderson. 

The Misses M. and A. Buckley, Troy, 
have opened the Bakery Shoppe. 

William Warnke has purchased the 
bakery of A. D. Eggenberger, Harlow- 


ton. 
Nebraska 


Blair Bros., bakers at Broken Bow 
and Alliance, have taken over the Queen 
City Bakery, West Beatrice, and re- 
named it the Purity. 

Herman Otto has purchased a bakery 
at Carroll. His son, Louis, will have 
charge of the business. 

J. B, Pregner has purchased the bak- 
ery equipment of Earl S. Carter, Wynot, 
moved it to a new location, and has 
opened for business as Pregner & Reicks. 

J. L. Fellers has purchased the bakery 
at Sterling. 

New Jersey 


The Blue Ribbon Bake Shop, Inc., Carl 
Scheib, manager, has purchased the bak- 
ery of J. V. E. Vanderhoef, 160 East 
Front Street, Plainfield. 


New York 


Frank L. Wacha, of the Hillsdale 
(N. Y.) Bakery, will open a similar 
business at 605 Warren Street, Hudson. 

The Maxwell Baking Corporation has 
purchased the three-story building at 
584 Grand Street, New York. 

The Sana Bakery & Restaurant Co., 
Inc., 2802 Webster Avenue, New York, 
has filed an involuntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy; creditors, United Mills Flour Co., 
$583, and Reiss & Bernhard, Inc., $240; 
liabilities about $13,500; assets about 
$10,000. ~ 

North Carolina 

Kite’s Bakery, Lumberton, was de- 
stroyed in a fire which burned a block 
of business buildings. 

The warehouse and stock of the J. A. 
Taylor Wholesale Grocery Co., Wilming- 
ton, were a total loss by fire, which 
caused damage of $200,000. 


North Dakota 


Mrs. William Sullivan has reopened 
the Drayton (N, D.) Bakery. 

Walter Schnert has purchased the 
Fairmount (N. D.) Bakery. 

J. Ramlo has purchased the Quality 
Bakery, Hettinger, from Norton & Car- 
rigan, who will continue their bakery at 
Mobridge. 


Ohio 


Papers have been filed dissolving the 
Flagg Baking Co., 1509 Erie Street, To- 
ledo, chartered May 7, 1927. 
cern has discontinued business. William 
M. Flagg was president and F. J. Arend 
secretary. 

Texas 


The San Angelo (Texas) Grain Co, 
has begun the construction of a building 
there, it is announced by W. R. Johnston, 
general manager. An investment of 
about $25,000 is planned. 

The Superior Bakery, El Paso, has 
purchased adjacent property for enlarg- 
ing its plant. 

C. S. Staten hag purchased the bakery 
business of Guy Devore, Liberty, and 
moved it to a new location. 

Walter W. Ellison has succeeded R. 
P. Steffler as manager of the Steffler 
Bakery, 1029 South St. Mary’s Street, 
San Antonio. The plant is owned by 
the National Bread Co. 

A bakery is to be installed in the Mo- 
ran Building recently built in Quanah. 

The Southern Grain Co., Beaumont, 
has been incorporated, with $6,500 capi- 
tal stock, by S. R. Quaid and T. A. and 
Robert T. Behannon. 

The West Texas Farm Products Asso- 
ciation, Stamford, has been incorporated 
by J. W. Jenkins, N. W. Miller and C. 
A. Williams. 

The Childress Grain Co., Mexia, has 
been organized and is doing a wholesale 
grain and flour business in a good sec- 
tion of central Texas, embracing the oil 
belts. The company is composed of 
Hobson and K. H. Childress, formerly 
of Oakwood. 

Vermont 


George and Minnie Quinn have pur- 
chased the bakery of R. J. O’Neill, Wa- 
terbury. 

Washington 


Ray Denny, Clarkston, will move his 
bakery to 840 Sixth Street, and install 
another oven. 

The Twin City Baking Co. has applied 
for a permit to build a $20,000 plant at 
2205 Pacific Avenue, Hoquiam. The 
building will be one story, 100x100. 

The Todd Feed Co., Kirkland, has 
moved to its new building at Burke and 
Second avenues. 

Thomas Jones and Marion P. Plank 
have opened the Interlake Bakery, 1806 
North Forty-fifth Street, Seattle. 

W. A. Schwalbe, Yakima, has sold 
his flour and feed business to the Pro- 
ducers’ Egg & Poultry Association. 

L. G. Raisch, feed and seed, Centralia, 
has opened a branch at Chehalis. 

Nels Legernes has opened a bakery at 
413 Ontario Street, Hoquiam. 

Peter Evans is adding 50 feet to the 
front of his bakery at 1802 L Avenue, 
Anacortes. 

West Virginia 


The Kanawha Cash Groceries Co, 
Charleston, with $150,000 capital, has 
been incorporated by Olivia M. Ort, 
Ruth Ort Fraser, Margaret Ort Green, 
George A. Ort and Collison Ort. 


Wisconsin 


Henry W. Brown has purchased the 
mercantile and feed stock of Mrs. Anna 
Brandstedter, Humbird. 

Mrs. E. M. Wittwer has opened a bak- 
ery at 410% State Street, Madison, deal- 
ing in home baked goods. 

Leo Noffz has discontinued his bakery 
at 210 North Second Street, Watertown. 

Arnold Wikum and Leonard Murkoe 
have purchased the Federal Bakery, 
Stoughton, from Martin Sandsmark, and 
will operate it as the W. & M. Baking 
Co. Mr. Sandsmark will continue to op- 
erate the City Bakery, East Main Street, 
Stoughton. 

Wyoming 


The elevator and feed store at Grey- 
bull now are operated by the Greybull 
Elevator Co., newly incorporated for 
$25,000 by Howard Flitner, Earle Reilly 
and Paul Hughes. 

Coon Lindsay and Dale Palmer have 
purchased the Furlong Bakery, Powell. 
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The &ra of Science in Operative Milling 


m@LOUR milling unquestionably has be- 
come a science—in the main an exact 
science. No longer is it a rule-of- 
thumb affair. These are trite observa- 
tions and yet they have a certain sig- 
nificance when they are set down thus 
insistently. For they have not been 
true for many years, and among a 
certain small residue of millers they are not yet en- 
tirely true. The “oe is that they ought to be true 
in this exceedingly scientific and competitive age. 
And certainly the future of the operative miller rests 
upon his willingness to accept them as facts, upon his 





. ability to meet and turn to his advantage the advances 


of science. 

All this is brought out, and much more forcefully 
than it is expressed here, in Edgar S. Miller’s “Mill- 
ing Studies,” a volume that has lately come from the 
press of the National Miller, Chicago. Mr. Miller 
calls his book “a survey of the flour milling process.” 
He is well known to the milling industry through his 
long and active association with it and through his 
connection with the Carrier Engineering Corpora- 
tion. He is author of numerous papers and articles 
on technical milling subjects, and of a previous volume 
called “Observations on Milling.” 

Mr. Miller’s newest venture in book making brings 
together what appear to be a number of separate 
studies, some of which possibly have had independent 
publication in magazine form. The book, therefore, is 
somewhat lacking in unity of treatment, and suffers 
slightly from improper arrangement and from repeti- 
tion of material. On the whole, however, it is a rea- 
sonably consecutive and well-ordered treatise on the 
principles of scientific flour milling. 

To his first chapter Mr. Miller has somewhat un- 
expectedly assigned as his subject “Arithmetical Prob- 
lems of Millers.” The choice seems justified, however, 
by the emphasis he places upon the importance of 
mathematical knowledge as groundwork for an under- 
standing of scientific milling. The need of arithmetic 
is shown by practical application to a number of 
common problems. 

A talk on the signs, symbols and formulas of 
milling logically follows, and this leads into the realm 
of physics and its application to the milling process, 
with a lucid explanation of the molecular theory 
and the modern miracle of the mysterious ion. Heat 
and temperature are studied, not only in their rela- 
tion to the treatment of wheat and flour, but in con- 
nection with the mechanical problems of grinding and 
of belt friction. 

Much attention is given, and properly, to the ele- 
mentary principles of chemistry and their applica- 
tion to the milling and baking processes. Mr. Miller 
adds this caution to his first chapter on the subject: 
“The student of milling will do well to remember that 
the reading of this, or any other outline of science, 
can never give him a working knowledge of chemistry. 
There are few sciences which require so thorough 
training. True, many of the tests made in the lab- 
oratory in connection with the routine work of testing 
flour do not require that the one making them be a 
thoroughly trained chemist. A few months’ intensive 
study and training under a competent chemist will 
often enable a young man who has made no previous 
attempt to learn the science to make estimations of 
protein, and determine the ash and moisture contents 
of wheat and flour. If he is built of the right stuff 
it is perfectly possible, too, for him to go as far as 
he likes. But, in the opinion of the author, the opera- 
tive miller will do well to devote the greater part of 
his energies to the mechanical, or physical, side of 
milling. The time may come when the chemist will be 
the superintendent. If it does, he will have to depend 
upon others for the*control of the mechanical proc- 
esses; and there will be little difference, except perhaps 
in name, in the man who actually produces the flour. 
The miller of the future will have to know enough 
about chemistry to enable him to comprehend what 
the chemist is doing, whether the chemist be designated 
as the superintendent, or as the chief chemist; but he 
will also have to know enough about the physical end 
of flour production to enable him to reduce the wheat 
berry by mechanical means, and separate it into flour 
and offal to the best advantage.” 

In another chapter the author has still more to 
say on this subject, which grows in importance yearly 
as cereal chemistry continues its advances: 

“It is not advised that the operative miller attempt 
to displace the cereal chemist. Even if he should pre- 
pare himself for that work, and should become, in 
fact, a practicing cereal chemist, perfectly capable 
of performing every operation necessary to the routine 
testing of flour, it would certainly be impracticable 
for him to devote the necessary time to the work. 
The operation of a modern flour mill is a man-size 
job in itself, requiring the exercise.of a high degree 
of mechanical skill and executive ability wholly apart 
from the realms of chemistry. As a matter of fact 








it would seem that the head of the production depart- 
ment in the modern milling establishment should con- 
sider the cereal chemist in the same light that the busi- 
ness executive considers his legal adviser. The chemist 
has specialized knowledge which is indispensable to the 
successful production of quality flour, and the milling 
superintendent does well in looking to him for the 
information needed.” 

Developing his theme of the operative miller’s 
place in the flour milling industry of today,—and this 
is rightly one of the outstanding editorial themes of 
the book,—Mr. Miller recalls the fact that for many 
years the operative miller was considered only as a 
laborer, a little above the average in skill, perhaps, 
but in no sense a professional man. A few years ago, 
he says, and too often even today, the remuneration 
and working conditions were not attractive enough to 
obtain and hold men with large capabilities. The 
operative end of the milling industry frequently was 
run more or less on the rule-of-thumb basis, pri- 
marily because millowners, and even the operatives 
themselves, did not believe that there was any other 
way. 

“But the progress made during the past few years,” 
writes Mr. Miller, “is very gratifying. Many millers 
have become convinced that milling is a science, and 
have put their convictions into practice. Associations 
for bringing out the best that is in the operative 
miller have been formed, and he has been encour- 
aged to abandon his isolation and come out into the 
arena where men of all classes meet. He is being 
taught that intelligence without education and the 
ability to express one’s convictions is not an adequate 
weapon with which to fight the battles of life. Today 
the average operative miller is a better educated 
man than ever before, not only in matters pertaining 
strictly to the technics of milling, but in the use of 
correct and forceful language, which enables him to 
meet his employer on his own ground.” 

Millowners, in recent years, have been heard to 
express a mild sense of alarm over the continued 
trend of specialization in flour manufacture, and many 
have been wont to lament the passing of the old-time 
highly trained milling superintendent. They have 
professed to see some danger in the fact that there 
was no apparent scramble on the part of younger 
men to equip themselves for these old men’s places. 
Concerning these and other problems of the moment 
in milling, Mr. Miller says: 

“The millowner is beginning to appreciate the fact 
that both intelligence and technical knowledge are 
necessary to the successful prosecution of his busi- 
ness, and is offering more inducements to attract and 
hold trained and able men. As it becomes more ap- 
parent that scientific practice is actually conducive 
to dividends, more and more will be offered. Know- 
ing the difficulties to be encountered in attempting to 
provide a milling process flexible enough to be adapt- 
able to widely varying conditions, the best minds in 
the operative field are bending their energies toward 
stabilizing conditions. More attention is being given 
to providing a uniform wheat blend, as far as may be, 
and to conditioning the blend with a view toward com- 
pensating for changes which are unavoidable. Some 
effort toward controlling the temperature and moisture 
content of the air used in the milling process is also 
being made. No one believes that it will ever be pos- 











ONE of the oldest landmarks in Orleans County, 

New York, is the old Sprague & Woods Mill at 
Albion, shown above. It was built in 1833 by Ward, 
Clark & Rathbun. Alexis Ward was one of Albion's 
pioneers and most prominent citizens. Later he operat- 
ed the mill alone. Subsequent owners were Tousley 
& Lee, Lee Bros., Jerome Lee and Hannah Smith. In 
1885 the mill was sold to George Sprague, who still 
retains an interest in the property. Under Mr. 
Sprague’s direction the mill experienced its greatest 
prosperity. It was abandoned 15 years ago and has 
since stood idle, a landmark for the villagers and a 
playground for their children. 


sible to control every factor in milling to such an ex- 
tent that adjustment will never be necessary, but the 
miller knows that the more knowledge he has of the 
tools with which he has to work, and of his raw 
material, the more he will be able to accomplish.” 

Referring again to the higher general level of 
intelligence manifest in the operative field, Mr. Miller 
says that the operative miller has lifted himself by 
his own boot straps. This advancement is perhaps 
best illustrated by the character of the papers pre- 
sented at operative conventions and in milling schools. 
Possibly there was no need a generation ago for the 
operative miller to prove his capacity as a public 
speaker or as a lecturer. Times, however, have 
changed, and a prominent milling superintendent is 
quoted as stating that it is no less important now 
that the American student of milling learn correct 
English and attain the ability to express himself with 
dignity and conviction than to acquire ability and skill 
in the actual operation of a mill. Mr. Miller believes 
there can be no doubt of the truth of this. He adds: 

“Certainly a flow of high-sounding language, unac- 
companied by any real ability, will get a man nowhere 
as an operative miller, but the psychology of man is 
such that he is never any higher than he believes 
himself to be. Of course, he is often not nearly so 
high. But no man can give the best there is in him 
unless he has confidence in his own ability, nor does 
the world often place a higher value upon any man 
than he places upon himself. More important than 
all else, however, is the fact that one grows by en- 
deavor. The miller, young or old, who honestly strives 
to learn some fact, and to state what he has learned 
in such a manner that it will be intelligible to others, 
is certain to grow.” 

There are some adequate chapters on mill mix and 
tempering, temperature and air washing, and the 
preparation of wheat for milling. Under the latter 
head is an interesting discussion of the pro and con 
of peelers and hullers. Breaking practice, and the rela- 
tive merits of the various roll surfaces, are dealt with 
at length, and this section of the book is followed nat- 
urally by consideration of the grading and purifying of 
flour, the effect of reduction upon color and purity, 
and a series of chapters on the testing of flour and 
on the various factors that influence flour in the bak- 
ing. Speaking of the machinery used in milling, the 
author says: 

“Nothing revolutionary has occurred in the milling 
industry in 40 years, but during this period evolution 
has been busy. It seems apparent that most of the 
progress made is due to improvement in the men en- 
gaged, rather than to improvement in machinery. We 
still are using roller mills almost identical with those 
built in the eighties; our purifiers do not differ in prin- 
ciple from those first introduced in connection with 
the ‘patented process’ of milling; and even the gyrat- 
ing sifter has been with us for about 30 years. Little 
has been done to improve the design of the separators 
and scourers with which we clean our grain, and it is 
certain that the quality of the wheat available has 
deteriorated, rather than improved. Yet a purer 
flour for the money, and a more uniform flour, is 
produced than ever before, and, as a whole, more 
good flour is obtained from a bushel of wheat. That 
there still is great room for improvement is undoubt- 
ed. Yet we have every reason to believe that the 
same energy and intelligence that made a start toward 
putting milling on a scientific basis will continue to 
function in the years to come.” 

In his chapters on flour testing Mr. Miller states 
with some emphasis that it is time to abandon the old 
dependence upon “judgment” tests in favor of modern 
scientific procedure. Judgment, he says, still plays 
an important part in the testing of flour, “but it would 
seem to be the height of folly to refuse to use such 
scientific aids as are available.” 

Part II of the book is devoted to an analysis of 
the flow sheet. This entails a more specific treatment 
than has been possible in the earlier chapters of the 
process of milling and the chemical and physical com- 
position of wheat. Illustrations show sectional views 
of the wheat kernel in greatly magnified proportions. 

Enough has been said here to indicate the scope of 
the book; it remains only to be remarked that in its 
general plan and the manner in which the task has been 
performed it seems likely to prove of considerable 
value both to the miller who has already advanced well 
along upon the highway of his calling and to the ap- 
prentice just entering upon that road. Much of the 
subject matter, as the author confesses in his intro- 
duction, is necessarily elementary, and only the briefest 
outline was possible within the scope of the book 
But it was the author’s hope, merely, that “in some 
instances a definite connection between theory and 
practice, necessarily beyond the powers of the most 
eminent chemists, physicists and mechanicians who are 
unfamiliar with the actual operation of a flour mill,” 
would be established. This seems admirably to have 
been done. C. K. M. 
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WHOLE MEAL BREAD 


FTER reading a newspaper article 

suggesting the use of whole meal 
bread as a health producer, an Ohio-man 
expressed himself to this effect: 

“I was thin and run down. I had 
nervous spells. There were black spots 
in front of my eyes at times, and my 
hair kept coming out and would not stay 
combed. I did not get enough sleep. 
My garters kept slipping down. Fre- 
quently in rainy weather I could not 
find my umbrella. People would step 
on my heels and my rubbers would come 
off. I felt full after eating, and fre- 
quently I found it necessary to take a 
drink of water. Just before meals I 
often felt weak and famished. I hated 
to go to bed at night. I disliked get- 
ting up in the morning, especially dur- 
ing cold weather when the fire in the 
furnace happened to go out. Sometimes 
in the morning, after being out late the 
night before, my shoes and hat were too 
tight for me. I hated to even split the 
wood for the kitchen stove. I felt cross 
when my wife’s mother came to visit 
us, and sometimes in the morning the 
coffee tasted like dishwater. 

“Then a friend suggested, ‘Why don’t 
you eat whole meal bread?’ I never had 
thought of it, but I followed his advice. 
Now I can shave with a broken bottle 
and rub my face with cayenne pepper. 
My hair does not come out any more, 
for the reason that the last of it had 
disappeared before I commenced the 
whole meal bread treatment. My vision 
is clear and my breath is stronger, and 
I seldom stop to open a gate any more, 
—just jump the fence. Now I am the 
first one in bed at night and the last one 
up in the morning. For people who are 
run down at the heel like I was, I can 
cheerfully recommend whole meal bread.” 
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BERLIN BAKERY ASSOCIATIONS 

The baking trade of Berlin, states a 
writer in Bakers Weekly, is thoroughly 
organized, and there are in Greater Ber- 
lin 17 master bakers’ associations, of 
which only one is a so-called free asso- 
ciation, the rest being official organiza- 
tions. To understand this distinction be- 
tween free and official organizations it 
is necessary to make the following ex- 
planations: The law prescribes that when 
the master bakers of a certain district 
establish an association they have the 
choice to make it either an official or a 
free organization. If they decide to have 
an official organization, every master 
baker in the district must join it; if they 
want a free association, the bakers re- 
siding in the district may join it if they 
so wish. But they can later make ap- 
plication to transform the free associa- 
tion into an official one, if a majority 
of the bakers living in the district so de- 
cide. It speaks well for the organiza- 
tion work as well as the fraternal spirit 
of the Berlin master bakers that in the 
district covered by the free association 
but one master baker stands outside the 
organization. 
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THE FRENCH BAKER 

The Paris baker takes special pride in 
the dressing of his window. During the 
spring and summer he decks it in flowers 
till one scarcely can tell where the crisp, 
crusty rolls and succulent pastry begin 
and where the floral trophies end. A bed 
of violets cover the floor, while festoons 
of crimson ramblers form an agreeable 
and imposing background. Garlands 
join the extremities of the space, and 
wisteria hangs from the roof. 

Undoubtedly the display is a joy to the 
eye; but the housewife, when on shopping 
bent, sometimes would like to see more of 
the goods. “I want to buy breakfast 


rolls,” says the plaintive shopper, “and 
all I can discover is a flower shop. Per- 
haps the carpenter round the corner sells 
So very sarcastic; but the dis- 


bread?” 
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appointed Parisienne has an extremely 
sharp tongue. Indeed, she rather prides 
herself on the vinegary possession. 
Meanwhile, the beflowered window at 
least serves one good purpose, for it 
proves an excellent advertisement, being, 
in fact, the talk of the whole quartier. 
“Pray, Madame, inform me where you 
get these delicious Alsatian scones?” 
“But with pleasure, Monsieur. In this 
very street is an establishment in the win- 
dows of which the choicest blooms are to 
be seen. Half hidden by the lovely flow- 
ers are the very scones which you find to 
your liking. And the breakfast rolls 
which I get from the same shop, there are 
none like them in Paris! All the great 
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hotels deal there, and distinguished Eng- 
lish visitors have asked—in vain—for the 
recipe. But the proprietor wisely guards 
his secret. ‘Let our allies, says he, ‘come 
to Paris if they would taste my wares!’ 
Truly, he is right.” Thus is fame spread 
at a gouter, as the tea party is termed. 
So the flowers have done the trick. 

The French, it should be noted, are 
born garden lovers; put a pot of flowers 
in the window, and they are bound to stop 
and admire. And the chances are, a 
spoonful of flour to a wedding cake, that 
those who look will enter and buy, unless 
they prefer to note the address for future 
dealings. Effective réclame. — George 
Cecil, in Milling. 
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Egypt as a Market for American Flour 


LL indications at present are that 

A Egypt will offer an increased mar- 

ket for American wheat flour dur- 

ing 1928, states a report from Ralph B. 

Curren, assistant United States trade 

commissioner at Alexandria, to the Unit- 
ed States Department of Commerce. 

The United States has been for a num- 
ber of years the second largest supplier 
of wheat flour in this market, being sur- 
passed only by Australia. Reports have 
been received to the effect that the wheat 
crop in Australia this season is estimated 
at only 110,000,000 bus, compared with 
160,000,000 last year. This condition un- 
doubtedly will raise the price of Austra- 
lian flour on the local market to a level 
more equal with American, and should 
tend to increase the sale of the best 
American qualities, especially. Due to 
the fact that the Egyptian wheat crop 
appears to be large this season, demand 
for durum flour is not likely to be great- 
er than it was during 1927. 

The decline in the total imports of 
wheat flour into Egypt during 1926 and 
the first 10 months of 1927 was attributed 
to the unusually large wheat crops in 
this country. Import figures for the 10 
months ending in October show a de- 
crease in shipments from Australia from 
1,100,000 bbls in 1926 to 1,050,000 for the 


corresponding period in 1927. American 
flour dropped from 871,000 bbls in 1926 
to 304,000 in 1927. Receipts from all 
other countries likewise showed heavy de- 
clines. 

American flour is considered as being 
the best quality offered on the Egyptian 
market. Approximately 75 per cent of 
the American flour consumed is durum, 
while the remaining 25 per cent is of high 
grade made from spring or hard winter 
wheat. The Australian flour sold in 
Egypt is said to be all of one standard 
grade, known as “first quality best roll- 
er,” a 70 per cent extraction containing 9 
per cent dry gluten. 

Most bakers prefer to use Australian 
flour, for it is cheaper in price than the 
American, and they have found that by 
mixing a small quantity of high grade 
American flour with it the quality can 
be raised to fit their needs. Most of the 
native bakers mix durum or Australian 
flour with Egyptian flour, while a great 
many mix durum with corn flour, . This 
accounts for the greater consumption of 
this variety. Corn flour is only used in 
Egypt when the local wheat crop is small 
and wheat is high priced. The majority 
of Europeans and the high class bakeries 
in Egypt use American patent flour 
without mixing it with a lower quality. 
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A Review of Japan’s Increasing Flour 
Export Trade 
By M. Maruyama 


Toxyo, Japan.—Exports of Japanese 
flour have steadily developed. Those for 
1923 totaled 447,450-49-lb bags; for 1924, 
506,887; 1925, 3,101,768; 1926, 4,551,821; 
1927, 3,600,000. 

Credit is due to the Nippon Seifun 
Kaisha for the country’s export trade for 
it initiated flour shipments abroad. 
Rapid increase of exports from 1925 to 
1926 was attributed to the efforts of the 
Nippon Seifun Kaisha but last year to 
the Nisshin Seifun Kaisha. The latter 
relieved the export flour trade from 
“dumping” and led it to a paying basis, 
sharply competing with Canadian and 
American flour in China and the South 
Sea markets. Improvement of produc- 
tive equipment and study of technical 
process by the Nisshin Seifun Kaisha ac- 
counted for the signal development. 

The Nisshin freely used cheap Cana- 
dian wheat not utilized by Japanese mills 
before, and worked it into flour for ex- 
port. This is why this company has suc- 
ceeded in this line. Australian and high 
class American wheat also was used, but 
not to a large amount. 

The Nisshin Seifun Kaisha last year 
exported 2,477,000 bags. It is expected 
to export 1,860,000 in the first half of 
this year, and 2,600,000 during the sec- 
ond, a total of 4,460,000. This conspicu- 
ous increase is due to the completion of 
equipment at its Tsurumi plant, which 
is exclusively devoted to the production 
of export flour, and will be able to pro- 
duce 600,000 bags a month during the 
latter half of this year, even if the aver- 
age production restriction is 70 per cent. 

China leads the list in demand for 
Japanese flour. Next comes the ‘'Kwan- 
tung leased territory, the Straits Settle- 
ments, Siam, the Dutch East Indies, and 
others in the order mentioned below. 


Exports for 1927, compared with the 
preceding two years, together with the 
countries of destination, are given below, 
in 49-lb bags: 

To— 1925 1926 1927 





CREM coccccses 1,095,770 2,440,470 2,706,048 
Kwantung ..... 1,399,407 1,755,699 649,976 
Hongkong ..... 15,473 4,047 12,992 
Straits Settle- 
ments ....... 122,542 140,288 175,502 
Ses eee ce 31,325 59,664 
Dutch E. Indies 22,688 131,047 53,546 
Fr. Indo-China. 9,417 36,971 22,412 
Asiatic Russia.. 27,275 11,915 19,575 
COMAGR .ccceece 2,016 64 170 
Mngiand ....... 15,903 ses6 
Germany ...... 4,544 
Pranee .......0. 4,554 
Egypt ......... 276,604 coee ooes 
Russia ......... 105,564 cece 115 
Betas oeccces 3,101,768 4,551,821 3,681,526 
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SONG introduced by Isaac 

Bickerstaff, an eighteenth cen- 
tury Irish dramatist, in “Love in 
a Village,” dealt with the celebrat- 
ed Miller of Dee and his independ- 
ent and rather admirable philos- 
ophy: “I care for nobody, no! not 
I, tf nobody cares for me.” Henry 
Matthew Brock, the British artist, 
painted the water color which ap- 
pears on this week’s cover of The 
Northwestern Miller. Mr. Brock 
was born at Cambridge in 1875, 
and received his first art educa- 
tion at the Cambridge School of 
Art. He has contributed numer- 
ous paintings to The Northwestern 
Miller, Punch, Graphic and the 
Sketch, and has illustrated many 
books. 
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JAPAN TO NURSE 
ITS EXPORT TRADE 


Increase in the Productive Capacity of Mills 
Causes Mill Association to Suggest 
Subsidy for Exports 


Toxyo, Japan.—The value of wheat 
flour exported from Japan during Janu- 
ary and February totaled 2,289,000 yen, 
representing a gain of 1,641,000 over the 
corresponding period of last year. About 
70 per cent of the exports went to China, 
especially North China, while the re- 
maining 30 per cent was sold to the 
South Seas and India. 

The demand for Japanese flour in 
Manchuria and North China has been in- 
creasing, the total annual there ranging 
from 24,000,000 to 26,000,000 50-Ib bags, 


of which 9,000,000 are supplied by Amer- ' 


ica and Canada, 8,000,000 by Shanghai, 
4,000,000 by Japan and 3,000,000 to 5,- 
000,000 from Chinese points other than 
Shanghai. American and Canadian prod- 
ucts are considered superior to Japanese 
flour, which consequently does not rival 
them, although it stands a good chance 
of bettering other flours in competition. 

The Japan Flour Mill Association is 
considering a plan to concentrate its at- 
tention on exporting flour, since there is 
no room in the domestic market to digest 
so large a surplus as will be produced by 
the increased productive capacity of 
mills. The granting of export subsidies 
by the association itself, or by the gov- 
ernment, is one of the steps being con- 
sidered. 

The sudden enlargement of the pro- 
ductive capacity of the Nisshin Seifun’s 
Tsurumi plant from 2,500 to 7,000 bbls 
has forced the company to devote its at- 
tention to exports. Of last year’s total 
flour exports from Japan, 3,379,000 bags, 
the Nisshin company’s exports totaled 
2,370,000. During the first half of 1927 
the company milled about 6,490,000 bags, 
of which 5,580,000 were sold at home and 
910,000 were exported. The Nisshin 
Seifun intends to export 1,860,000 bags 
during the first half of this year. The 
profit on wheat flour exported is esti- 
mated at about 2c per 50 Ibs, and on that 
for domestic consumption 7c, according 
to the Nisshin authorities. The com- 
pany laid in a fair amount of foreign 
wheat in October last year, which officials 
consider will enable it to continue opera- 
tion without importing any for the com- 
ing 10 months. When the company pur- 
chased foreign wheat last fall the price 
was low, and since then the continued 
rise of foreign prices has given it op- 
portunity to make a large profit. 

M. Maruyama. 
oo S ; 
LOWER RICE ACREAGE 

New Organs, La.—A possible reduc- 
tion of 10 per cent in rice acreage to be 
planted this year was indicated in a re- 
port recently issued by L. L. Janes, 
statistician in charge of the bureau of 
agricultural economics, New Orleans. 
This estimate was based on the inten- 
tions as set down by planters in reports 
to the bureau on March 1, and was the 
result, Mr. Janes believes, of unsatisfac- 
tory prices last year. Weather condi- 
tions, price changes, labor supply and 
the effect of the report itself may change 
the acreage actually planted, he pointed 
out. : 

oo 
NATIONAL TEA SALES LARGE 

For the first two months of 1928 the 
National Tea Co. reported sales of $12,- 
341,669, a gain of 37.5 per cent over 
those of the corresponding period of 
1927. This company’s first quarter earn- 
ings should be about $650,000 net, equiv- 
alent, after preferred dividends, to about 
$4 share on 150,000 shares of no par 
common stock, the Wall Street Journal 
reports. During 1927 the National Tea 
Co. added 397 stores to its chain, making 
a total of 1,237 on Dec. 31, 1927. In 
1920 it had but 163. 

oo 
APOLOGY TO JUDGE SOPER 

An apology for its criticism of Morris 
A. Soper, federal judge, Baltimore, in 
connection with the consent decree in the 
Ward Food Products Corporation case, 
was made on April 2 by a Senate judici- 
ary committee in a supplementary re- 
port filed with the entire committee. 
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THE SKEPTIC’S DOGMA 

That 18 at a table is bad luck for the 
fellow who pays the check. BA 

That empty barrels are very lucky for 
bootleggers. - 

That a rabbit’s left hind foot will 
ward off evil for the rabbit. 

That falling pictures are an omen of 
bad luck for the tenants on the floor 


above. 

That a ladder portends a financial loss 
for theatrical producers. 

That a lot of black cats is a good sign 
for the seal coat industry. 

That finding a lot of four-leaf clovers 
is lucky for goats. 

That lighting three cigarets from one 
match is not as unfortunate as spending 
$10 for a trick lighter. 

That stepping on a spider is lucky for 
the flies—J. 8., in Judge. 

* #*# 

The discovery of the fact that a well- 
known stage soprano has two voices is 
the more remarkable in view of the num- 
ber of stage sopranos who haven’t even 
one.—Punch, 

. 7 
ANOTHER SORT OF STATIC 

Well, the first test of television across 
the sea was partially successful, but 
everything looked terribly blurred and 
we understand that Queen Mary’s hat 
was scarcely distinguishable from a new 
model.—Ohio State Journal, 

* * 

STATISTICS AND FIGURES 
Statistics gathered here and there 
Have proved, authorities declare, 
That, broadly speaking, people don’t 
Eat quite so much as they were wont. 


Statistics cannot be denied, 
Yet I remain dissatisfied ; 
Some figures that I can’t ignore 
Point to their owners eating more! 
W. K. H., in Punch. 
* * 
IMMUNE 

It had always been black Sam’s ambi- 
tion to own a fur coat, and after years 
of skimping he had achieved it. On the 
first day of its possession, as he was 
strutting down the street, a friend ap- 
proached him. 

“Mo’nin’, Sam,” the friend remarked, 
his teeth chattering from the wintry 
blasts. “Pretty col’ day, ain’ she?” 

Sam lifted his chin haughtily from the 
depths of his huge fur collar. . 

“Ah really cain’t tell *bout the weath- 
er,” he replied carelessly. “Ah ain’t 
looked at de paper today.”—Wall Street 
Journal. 


* * 


LOGICAL, AT LEAST 
Professor: “If you wanted to make a 
salt solution in a hurry, would you use 
hot or cold water?” 
Student: “I’d use cold water.” 
Professor: “Cold! But why cold?” 
Student: “Well, if I was in a hurry, I 
wouldn’t want to take the time to heat 
the water.”—Wall Street Journal. 


* + 


“Look here, Carbona, it may not kill 
you when Ah hits you, but you’ll starve 
to death bouncin’ !’—Ezchange. 

os * 
SUSPECTED A RAKE-OFF 

A colored man went to his pastor and 
handed him a letter to the Lord, which 
ran: “Please send dis poor darky $50 
right “—. The pastor, a kind-hearted 
man, ed together several of his 


friends and said: “This poor fellow has 
80 much faith in the Lord that he expects 
Him to send the $50 right away. We 


shouldn’t let him be disappointed. Let’s 
make a collection for him.” This was 
done and $42 were contributed, which 
sum was sent to the ingenious petitioner. 

Next day the colored man handed the 
parson another letter. This one ran: 
“Dear Lord. De nex’ time You send dis 
darky money, don’t send it through no 
parson—send it to me direct.”—Kansas 
City Star, 


“What is your worst sin, my child?” 

“My vanity—I spend hours before the 
mirror admiring my beauty.” 

“That is not vanity—that is imagina- 
tion.”—Nebelspalter (Zurich). 





Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is five cents per word; minimum 
charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 2% 
cents per word; minimum charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
fur at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will. be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 








BY A MILLER CAPABLE OF TAKING 
charge of operating end of any sized mill; 
available on short notice; reference. Ad- 
dress 1547, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


BY EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN 
who has wide acquaintance among job- 
bers, bakers and general trade in Michi- 
gan; can produce results. Address 1549- 
419, care Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio 
Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 








EXPERIENCED FEED MAN WANTS PO- 
sition as manager, department buyer or 
will act as salesman; quslified in all 
branches; can produce business from the 
start. If interested write 1552, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

SECOND MILLER OR HEAD MILLER IN 
spring or semolina mill of any capacity; 
past seven years with Commander mill, 
Stillwater, Minn; married man; family; 
can come at once. Address J. C. Salak, 
402 S. Main Street, Stillwater, Minn. 


SALESMAN QUALIFIED TO SELL THE 
larger flour buyers desires connection 
with mill selling jobbers and larger bak- 
ers; prefer eastern trade. If looking for 
man capable of selling this class of trade 
write 1548, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—150-BBL HARD AND SOFT 
wheat flour mill; near large city, ample 
wheat, advantageous milling-in-transit 
privileges on two railroads, a third rail- 
way proposed through town; all millfeed 
sold at door to large dairy and chicken 
farm territory; good mixed feed and coal 
business; town of 1,500; every merchant 
here sells mostly our flour; price right; 
must sell on account of insufficient capi- 
tal. Address Box 1439-507, care North- 
western Miller, 215 Merchants’ Exchange, 
St. Louis, Mo. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—THREE DOUBLE STANDS 
9x36-in and five double stands 9x30-in, 
late style, Wolf, collar oiling, rolls; these 
rolls are in exceptionally good condition 
and for the entire lot we can make an 
attractive price. Write or wire Standard 
Mill Supply Co., 501 Waldheim Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





W. O. Hartig Electric Co. 
312 Marquette Ave. Minneapolis 
Satisfaction Guaranteed—Get Our Prices on 
Anything Electrical 


Milling Business Solicited 
Estimates furnished on all work 











SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 
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For Sale 


‘ 


Second-Hand Grain Elevator 
Equipment 
Two (2) 300 H. P. Edgemoor Water 


Tube Boilers, built in 1899. In good 
order except tubes. 


Boilers— 


About 300 ft. of 10-in. Wrought Iron 
Pipe, extra heavy, sleeve joints, two 
ed expansion bends, in good or- 
er. 


One (1) 10-in. Cochrane Steam Sep- 
arator, in good order. 


Steam Pipe— 


Two (2) 20x80-in. Buckeye Engines, 
center cranks, two flywheels on each. 
Strongly built and in good order. 


One (1) 12x15-in. Skinner Engine, 
old type, in good order. 


One (1) 14x18-in. Buckeye Slide 
Valve Engine. 


Steam Engines— 


Ss Twelve (12) 36-in. Steel Plate 
Clutche Clutches, Webster Mfg. Co., in good 
order. 

Fans Six (6) 60-in. Fans, 4 blades, 191 in. 

wide, with bearings; in good order. 
Scales Twelve (12) Reading Hopper Scales, 


80,000 lbs. capacity. 


Twenty-four (24) Keystone Hopper 
Scales, 45,000 Ibs. capacity. 


About 500 ft. Shafting, varying from 
8 15/16-in. to 6 7/16-in. diameter, 
with couplings and bearings in good 
order; mostly wrought iron. 


Eighteen (18) Pulleys, 20-in. face, 
72-in. diameter, 4 15/16-in. bore. 


Twelve (12) Pulleys, 20-in. face, 60- 
in. diameter, 4 15/16-in. bore. 


Four (4) 1%-in. Rope Sheave Pul- 
leys, 10 grooves, 84-in. diameter, 
4 15/16-in. bore. 


Six (6) 1-in. Rope Sheave Pulleys, 
10 grooves, 72-in. diaméter, 4 15/16- 
in. bore. 


Shafting, Pulleys, 
Etc.— 


Six (6) I-in. Rope Sheave Pulleys, 
a grooves, 84-in. diameter, 4 15/16-in. 
ore. 


The above are elevator leg head pul- 
leys and drives with bearings and 
shafts in good order. 


Nineteen (19) Elevator Leg Belts, 
8-ply, rubber, 20 in. wide, 315 ft. long, 
with 18-in. buckets attached. , 


Five (5) Elevator Leg Belts, 8-ply, 
canvas, 20 in. wide, 315 ft. long, with 
18-in. buckets attached. Practically 
new. 


Eight (8) Conveyor Belts, double 
leather, 20 in. wide, 51 ft: 6 in. long. 


Three (3) Conveyor Belts, 8-ply, rub- 
ber, 20 in. wide, 51 ft. 6 in. long. 


Elevator and 
Conveyor Belts— 


One (1) Conveyor Belt, 8-ply, can- 
vas, 20 in. wide, 51 ft. 6 in. long. 


Philadelphia Grain Elevator Co. 


F. JASPERSEN, Manager 
Port Richmond, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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brands. 


Bakers Best 
Keno 
Chief Pontiac 


CLEVELAND 





For fluffier cakes 3 
and flakier pie-crust 


OU CAN BUILD a reputation for fine 
pastries with Henkel’s Velvet, Seal 
of Purity or Royal Star. 


At the door of our plant the finest 
winter wheat grown! As everyone 
knows, Michigan produces the winter 
wheat best adapted for grinding into a 
soft, white pastry flour. 


You’ll have fine results with bread and 
rolls with our selected spring wheat 


FLOURS 


‘“*MADE GOOD” since 1855 


Hard Wheat Flours 


COMMERCIAL MILLING CO. 


DETROIT 


79 


Soft Wheat Flours 
Velvet 
Seal of Purity 
Royal Star 


PITTSBURGH 

















VOIGT MILLING COMPANY 
Granp Raprps, Micu., U. S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Hard Wheat Flours 
MARK TWAIN 
COLUMBIAN 
PEP 


Soft Wheat Flours 


CRESCENT 
ROYAL PATENT 
GILT EDGE SELF RISING 


Quality Michigan Flour 
Plain and Self-Rising 


Made exclusively from Michigan wheat—we 
grind nothing else. for Connections 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. - CHELSEA, MICH. 








Watson-Higgins Milling Co. 
Fancy Soft Wheat Flour 


“NEW PERFECTION” “FIRST PRIZE” 
Flour Self-Rising Flour 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











Tue A. H. Ranpati Mitt Co. 
Millers of Michigan Quality 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
New up-to-date mill just completed. 
Open for a few additi 1 ti 
TEKONSHA, MICH. 








The Huron Milling Co. "9237, Bes> 


STU FINE BISCUIT FLOUR Buus 


Made from selected White Winter Wheat of 
a quality Peculiar to This Section. 











OVID ROLLER MILLS 


OVID, MICHIGAN 
All our flour is made exclusively from selected 
Michigan wheat. We grind no wheat but wagon 
deliveries and receipts from nearby territory— 
the best wheat section of the state. Plain and 
Self-Rising Flour. Michigan Pea Beans. 


THos. H. Hys.op, Proprietor 


‘‘ Michigan’s Finest Flour’’ 
White Swan ana Hi Selfrising 


Write for connections and samples 


PENINSULAR MILLING CO. 


FLINT, MICHIGAN 








... SUNRAYS... 
Michigan Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Self Rising 


UNION CITY MILLING CO. 
UNION CITY, MICH. | 











‘* Lasts Longer’’ 
“WYDLER DUR-I-BLE” 
Processed Silk 


General Mill Equipment Co. 
2021-23 Pennsylvania Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 








There is not a commercial estab- 
lishment of age in America the suc- 
cess of which is not based on qual- 
ity. The S. George Company has 
never been successfully attacked on 
the high grade of the product it 
sells. The world over, S. George 
Company paper sacks are the 
standard of excellence. In Minne- 
sota, New York, Pennsylvania, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Kansas and 
Michigan its sacks are standard for 
quality. S. George Company never 
would have withstood the storms of 
years but for the quality of its 
products. No one can measure 
the worth of quality. 


PR o i WAS 


In Minneapolis 


—let the Northwestern National 
Bank handle your banking business. 
To the merchant or manufacturer 
our commercial department offers 
every service demanded by modern 
business. The facilities of this large 
bank are at your command. Our 
fifty-five years’ experience makes this 
institution an ideal banking connec- 
tion for business firms outside as well 
as in Minneapolis. 


NORTHWESTERN 
NATIONAL BANK 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Resources $95,000,000 


April 11, 1928 


5, 


GEORGE COMPAN 


» WELLSBURG, W. 
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